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Foreword 


T= papers contained in this book were given at the 25th annual 
conference of the National Probation Association in Minneap- 
olis, June 12-15, 1931. 

The first National Probation Conference was held in conjunction 
with the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, now 
the National Conference of Social Work in the same city twenty-four 
years before. The records show that fourteen probation officers 
attended that meeting and became charter members of the first 
National Probation Association. Today, the membership of the 
Association is approximately 15,000. Nine states in all were rep- 
resented at the first annual conference of fourteen members. Today 
the Association has members in every state and territory of the 
United States and in many foreign countries. 

Two years after its initial meeting, the Association was reorganized 
and by-laws adopted which made it possible to include in its mem- 
bership judges, social workers and other persons interested in advanc- 
ing probation. In 1921 the Association was formally incorporated 
and started on its active career. The Survey of that year carried this 
announcement: 


“The National Probation Asseciation will undertake an ambitious pro- 
gram of formulating national probation standards and will immediately 
catry on an active campaign to have enacted a bill lately introduced in 
Congress to establish a probation system for the federal courts which are 
now entirely without one. The Association will publish a directory of 
probation officers; will seek to establish courses in schools and universities 
for the training of probation and other court workers; will act as a clear- 
ing house for probation information; will act as an intermediary between 
qualified court workers who are looking for work and courts that are in 
need of qualified workers, and will help in the founding of state probation 
commissions and other local associations of probation and parole officers.” 


It is interesting to note how many of these aims have been 
attained. Standards have been formulated and education for pro- 
bation work extended. The bill to establish probation in the federal 
courts was passed in 1925 and amended in 1930. As a result paid 
probation officers have now been appointed in fifty-two federal 
court districts throughout the country. Nearly all of these federal 
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officers were present at the conference in Minneapolis, attending a 
special institute arranged by the Supervisor of Probation of the 
Department of Justice. 

Supervision and aid to state probation are rapidly gaining ground. 
The doctrine of higher salaries and better trained workers is today 
finding practical expression in many courts. The Association's 
legislative program has brought about changes and improvements in 
juvenile court and probation laws; its many surveys and field studies 
are resulting in more adequate staffs with which to carry the heavy 
case loads and an improvement in methods. These developments d 
are reflected in the papers and reports that follow. T 

The papers from the 1931 conference published in this Year U 
Book are made available to all members of the Association and to Se 
outside subscribers. We are deeply indebted to the contributors to T 
this Year Book for their carefully prepared articles and valuable sug- 
gestions for advancing probation and crime prevention. 


(Signed) CHARLES L. CHUTE, 


General Secretary. 
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Address of Welcome 


W. F. KUNZE 
Mayor of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


y™ delighted to have the privilege as the chief executive of 

Minneapolis of extending a very cordial welcome to the mem- 
bers of this conference. We are very glad to have you meet here. 
The people of Minneapolis are interested in the problems which con- 
cern you. I doubt if there is a large city anywhere where the people 
as a whole are so socially minded, and so forward looking on social 
problems, as they are in this city. We feel that your meeting here 
will be a help and inspiration to us. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that we must do something 
more than arrest violators of the law and commit them to institutions. 
For the past ten years I have been connected with the city work- 
house, as a member and as chairman of the city Board of Public 
Welfare. This institution takes care of the minor offenders of the 
law who are arrested in the city for violations of city ordinances and 
committed by the municipal courts. Their sentences run from five 
days to a maximum of ninety. 

The workhouse has a large number of repeaters. In looking over 
its records, I find some who have been returned to the workhouse 
for the fifth, tenth, or twelfth time. One fellow had a record of 
having been a guest at the workhouse sixty times. It would seem 
from this that there was something wrong with our methods in han- 
dling people. First we arrest them; then we bring them to jail; then 
we go to the expense of a trial and conviction; then we give them a 
free ride to the workhouse; then we board them for thirty or sixty 
days as the case may be, only to turn them out, and go through the 
same process in a comparatively short time. I have been impressed 
for some time with the importance and need of some system of parole 
in connection with our city workhouse, and believe that it is a method 
of treatment we need to employ. 

During the two years that I have been the chief executive of this 
city, I have come in contact with the crime problem and been im- 
pressed with the large and constantly increasing number of young 
offenders brought into the police court. It has seemed to me that 
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practically all of the prisoners,—before the police court, and in our 
municipal jail—are mere youngsters. We have had them from 
twelve years up to twenty and twenty-two. I have found in visiting 
other cities that they have the same experience, and the police officers 
and the chiefs of police tell me that each year they notice that the 
average age of prisoners in the police court is lowered. 

I believe that a good and effective system of probation is a step 
toward solving this problem, but we should go further than that. 
We need to get hold of the child before he lands in the juvenile 
court and comes under the jurisdiction of the probation officers. 
We need in Minneapolis, and I believe in every city in the country, 
a greater consciousness of the importance of the problem of the 
proper bringing up of the child. 

As a former school teacher, it appears to me that parents have be- 
come very shiftless and negligent when it comes to looking after 
their children. They expect the school teachers to take care of them. 
Between the school teachers and the police department they feel they 
are relieved of all responsibility. Time and time again, I have 
noticed parents in deep distress because their children were in 
serious trouble. These same parents, previous to this difficulty, did 
not know whether their children were at home in bed at night, or 
whether they were on the streets in bad company, and up to some 
mischief. 

Just how you are going to tackle a problem of this dimension I 
do not know. The entire proposition of increased crime in this 
country must be checked somewhere near its source, and that means 
work with the child and his parents. Teachers, community funds, 
and social agencies are unable alone to meet the responsibility. 





Mental Hygiene and the 
Delinquent Child 


DR. S. W. HARTWELL 


Psychiatrist, State Hospital and District Court, Worcester, Massachusetts 


HE most vital thing in the world today is the new science,—if 
it be a science—of mental hygiene. The understanding of 
our mental life to the end that we may have better mental health, 
and help other people to better mental health and through this to a 
more complete existence and a greater happiness, is most important. 
Often we say this boy is fine, or that girl is fine, but what do we 
mean? Do we mean that the children have good bodies and good 
health? Perhaps they have, but that isn’t usually what we mean 
when we call them fine boys and girls. When we know people and 
think about them, we think about something besides the physical 
body. We are thinking of the mental life which determines per- 
sonality and conditions behavior. 

Psychologists tell us that our brains have three functions: per- 
ceptive, intellectual and emotional. The first two are with us when 
we are born and barring disease or accident, remain the same during 
life. 

So if people change at all, if there is, in other words, anything we 
may do as probation officers to change our young friends, the change 
must occur in the emotional lives of the individuals. The way they 
feel about things must be altered. We talk a great deal about per- 
sonality. A great many people fail to realize that our personalities 
are, after all, the visible part of our emotional life. Personality 
is the observable part of the way we feel about life. The way we 
feel about things is of vastly more importance than what we know 
about them, which, after all does not make much difference. 

Personality is formed by our past experiences and the way we 
felt about things when they occurred. As children we had experi- 
ences of some kind and emotions came. Let us say that an experi- 
ence was unpleasant; perhaps it made us doubt someone we trusted. 
Had some wise and kind person whom we loved known that this 
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experience would be harmful, he might have prevented or altered 
it; or at least have helped us interpret it to avoid feelings of rejec- 
tion, doubt, and fear. 

The people whom we have loved and hated are the ones who have 
fashioned our personalities. The amount of money our parents had, 
the size of the house we lived in, whether or not we had a bicycle, 
did not make so much difference. However, if the bicycle we had 
came from the hard-earned savings of our fathers or mothers, then 
the bicycle had a very great importance in our attitudes towards life, 
much more than as though it had been given us by a rich uncle 
whom we had never seen. People in our emotional environment 
make us what we are. If the children and the adults with whom 
we ate working are going to change their behavior, they are going 
to change it because their personality changes. They may be fright- 
ened into behaving differently for a while, and other things may 
change their behavior temporarily, but if they are going to per- 
manently change and become non-delinquent, they must change their 
personalities. 

Psychiatrists used to be doctors who could look at us and tell 
whether we had dementia praecox; were depressed; were suffering 
from general paresis, or had a paranoid attitude towards the world. 
But that is not what they are doing now. Some psychiatrists are 
trying to understand the responses and personalities of normal 
human beings to effect a better adjustment to life. Now, if I should 
say the same thing over again, and put in probation officers instead 
of psychiatrists, it would be just as true a statement. Probation 
officers are practical psychiatrists, though perhaps mental hygienists 
is a better term. If you are working at your job you are trying to 
do something for these people who are your “patients.” You are 
psychiatrists because you are trying to understand these people. You 
are trying to understand what makes them feel towards life, society, 
or other individuals in the way they do. I am sure if you have 
thought about your work earnestly, you know that these things are 
what you must understand. The probation officer as a psychothera- 
pist seeks to change the attitude of his probationer through the influ- 
ence of his personality, and the rapport that develops between 
the two. 

The psychiatrist should not be called as a last resort, nor should 
summoning him, constitute a confession of failure by the probation 
officer. If the probationer is sick, the probation officer takes him 
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to see the physician. The physician may find that the patient is so 
ill that he must go to a hospital, but when he is released from the 
hospital he is still the probation officer’s problem. The physician 
may on the other hand find that the treatment the patient needs is 
a more normal diet, and the probation officer may see that this is 
provided. The probation officer is then actually carrying out the 
physical treatment. 

The probation officer may call in the psychiatric social worker. 
She will perhaps find out more about the home and the personalities 
of the people who help make the probationer’s life what it is. Per- 
chance she will herself, for a time, deal with the situation and 
later give the probation officer suggestions for carrying out the 
further treatment. 

The probation officer may feel that it is best to consult a psychia- 
trist, whose business as a technician is to establish a rapport with 
children or adults; to help them remember things they have for- 
gotten, or to face things that they want to run away from. He will 
thus find in the patient’s emotional life much which will help 
to change his behavior. 

Very often the psychiatrist may feel that the patient is emotionally 
sick and needs treatment, just as though he were physically ill. The 
probation officer may be in either case temporarily relieved of his 
responsibility towards the probationer, but the time usually comes 
when the treatment itself must be taken over by the probation 
officer. 

In child guidance clinics we take a few treatment cases, assum- 
ing considerable responsibility for these. I usually have twelve or 
fifteen boys with whom I spend much time. The child guidance 
psychiatrist's job is to carry on intensive treatment with a few; to 
examine and give advice to a larger group, and to have both these 
groups followed up to know the end result. In this way the psychia- 
trist is learning something about human beings in trouble so that 
he may arrive at the truth, and develop constructive ideas and inter- 
pretations which will be genuinely useful. He may then pass these 
truths and ideas along to those who are going to count in the en- 
vironment of the maladjusted. 


FOUR ESSENTIAL NEEDS OF CHILDHOOD 


There are four essential things every child should have to escape 
being a problem child. A problem child is very likely to become 
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a delinquent one. When I know what things, or what combination 
of things a child has been deprived of, I have a better understanding 
of what his real emotional life is. Through this comes an under- 
standing of why he behaves as he does. 


The first need which should be filled in the life of every child 
is an understanding of his body and his mind. The child should 
have someone in his immediate environment whom he trusts, who 
can interpret to him his experiences; his marvelously constructed 
body, and the mysterious, thrilling, and awe-inspiring powers of 
his developing mind. 

The second need is a feeling of belonging to the,various social 
groups in which he finds himself; more particularly, of course, to 
his family group. He should in some way or other feel that he 
is loved by, and is necessary to, the people whom he loves and who 
are mecessary to him. We think that bad children sometimes are 
bad just because their environment is “terrible.” But even in the 
most terrible environment, a feeling of “belonging” sometimes may 
save the day. 


Let me tell you about Jimmie. Jimmie is a little boy, eleven years old, 
whom I know very well. He belonged to his situation, but what a situa- 
tion it was to belong to! It was, however, this poor lad’s only asset. His 
mother was a common prostitute; his father made his living by bootlegging 
and by getting customers for his wife. Very often Jimmie had to sleep 
under the porch because he wished to avoid homosexual men from whom 
his parents accepted money for the privilege of sharing Jimmie’s dirty, ill- 
cared-for bed. Jimmie was taught to steal, and encouraged to run away 
from home and school. He was unhappy, and he was a bad boy. The 
probation officer worried about Jimmy a very great deal. 

The judge decided that the boy should be taken away from the situation 
which, of course, involved separation from his mother to whom this boy 
was loyal and whom he loved despite all the things that had happened. 
In a foster home where he stayed for several weeks he was more unhappy 
and behaved worse than he had before. Finally he made two genuine 
attempts at suicide. It seemed there was nothing to do but allow Jimmie 
to return to this terrible situation. Then it was decided to try to give 
Jimmie this first thing that I believe every child should have, namely, an 
understanding and interpretation of the situation, itself. I became very 
well acquainted with Jimmie, and he and I talked over many things. The 
longer I knew the boy, the more I saw that he had one thing to build on. 
He “belonged.” For a long time Jimmie and I thought about his mother, 
and finally he persuaded her to think about herself, and tried to help her 
in his childish way. Sometimes he would persuade his mother to come with 
him to see me, and finally one day I was made very happy by having Jimmie 
and his mother come to tell me that they had saved enough money to carry 
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out Jimmie’s plan, which was that he and his mother should leave the city 
in which they lived, and make a new start somewhere else. They did. 
This happened three years ago. Every six months we have received a 
report from the social agency of the city to which they went. Each of these 
reports is better than the last. A little home has been established and Jimmie 
who is now fourteen has made for his mother and a younger brother, a 
decent, happy environment to belong to, which is the right of every child. 


A child needs, in the third place, to express himself in some 
normal way through the changing and developing process of his 
life. Everyone dealing with children knows the importance of this 
childhood right. Most of us know what it means to feel that we 
are failures, at least in some field of human activity, and we all 
know how hard it is to face the things we are failures in. Every 
child should be provided with some activity in which he may be 
successful. 

The fourth need of a child is to understand his experiences, to 
the end that he will not be afraid, confused or feel guilty. To help 
the child with these things which others have neglected or failed in, 
is the task of a psychiatrist. 

These experiences of life! How they come to us unawares,— 
and how often we feel afraid, guilty or discouraged about them even 
when as adults we have lived a long time. Often we do not under- 
stand; often we run away from things and try to lie to ourselves 
about them or forget them when it is impossible to forget. To 
children brought into this complicated world without being asked 
and often without being wanted, the tragic experiences of life are 
much more vital. Children most of all, have the right to an ex- 
planation of their experiences, especially the emotional ones, which 
otherwise may later overwhelm them. 


CLASSIFYING CHILDREN 


Most probation officers have had unsatisfactory experiences in 
trying to group children in terms of behavior. Runaway boys do 
not all belong in the same class, nor can they be dealt with in the 
same way. One boy runs away because a stepmother insists on 
criticizing his loved and departed parent. Another, because he has 
never learned the lesson that there is satisfaction in work. Truants 
are not all in the same class. Neither are thieves, nor misbehavers 
in the field of sex. One boy may be indulging in sex delinquency 
from pure curiosity; another because his glandular system is out 
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of order, and yet another because his father has told him that the 
only way to overcome the evil effects of sex habits is to indulge 
early and enthusiastically in sex relations. 

However, we do need to classify our children into some sort of 
grouping, otherwise, not only our treatment of them but our think- 
ing about them will be disorganized. I have tried many such group- 
ings, and I should like to give you the one that seems to me most 
useful. 

If we think of our problem in terms of the deeper moods that 
pervade the emotional lives of children, and classify them in groups 
on this basis rather than according to the manifestations of the 
moods, or in other words behavior, we shall find our grouping 
more successful. 

Destructive moods, while we give them many names, can be 
grouped under four general headings: moods of discouragement; 
moods of fear, including, of course, guilt and the like; moods of 
lonesomeness, or being unloved, and moods of confusion, or not 
understanding experiences. I should like to have probation officers 
think of the boys, girls and older people with whom they are work- 
ing until they feel they have some knowledge of their real moods, 
and then group them as discouraged people, frightened people, 
lonesome people, and unloved people. Analyze the things done 
for these different groups; think of the responses and see if they 
do not have some similar characteristics. 


THE DISCOURAGED PERSON 


Let us think first about those who are discouraged, whether 
children or adults. We know well from our own experiences that 
when we are discouraged we do not behave quite the same as when 
we are not. It is very easy to go off on some mental tangent which 
helps us forget our discouragements and thus brings temporary 
relief. So it is with our unhappy “problems.” We do not want 
other people to know we are discouraged. Many of us develop 
the habit of not admitting this unhappy mood to ourselves. In 
doing these things we are apt to behave in peculiat ways that others 
and possibly we, ourselves, do not understand. 

I know a boy, Peter, who was in juvenile court nine times in one year. 
Peter was twelve years old. Earlier he had a good behavior record. About 


the time his misbehavior commenced he was thrown with the wrong gang 
of boys and led into delinquency. He was a foundling, left on the hospital 
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steps when a baby. He had been brought up in a well-to-do family, believ- 
ing that he was their child. Two years earlier he had been dismissed from 
the family. Social workers felt the real reason was that the family wished 
to travel and did not want to be bothered with the child, but the family 
gave as their excuse many acts of misbehavior, concerning which the super- 
vising agency had never been told. Peter said at the time that he was glad 
to get away from them, but he really wasn’t. He felt that they had dismissed 
him because he was a failure in school, and they were ashamed of him. His 
intelligence was only average and his school work was not the kind of 
which the foster parents, who were college people, could be proud. 

This story is a long one. There were dozens of factors in it, all of them 
indicating that Peter was thoroughly discouraged. Many plans to correct 
his behavior had been tried. He had been given a new and excellent en- 
vironment but still his delinquency continued. He had been punished, and 
he had been rewarded. The method of encouraging him to do better in 
school seemed to have been, in all his homes,—to point at others’ successes. 

But finally, Peter came to the place where he was willing to tell me, 
and to admit to himself, how badly he wanted to amount to something; to 
do well in school; to be able to ride a bicycle; to think that he was good- 
looking, and especially that he had a home of his own, and parents. Then 
we could understand that being a “bad” boy was such a temptation to him 
because he could forget. When we learned that for months this boy had 
been hoping for a letter from his former foster parents asking him back 
to their home, we understood how badly be wanted to go there. He had 
written to them, without telling anyone, asking that he might come and work 
for them, and live with a neighbor. He day dreamed about the dogs and 
the chickens until it seemed to him that he must go back. Taking care 
of the dog and the chickens was particularly attractive to him because he 
had been given a great deal of praise for it by his foster parents. 


THE LONESOME PERSON 


The second group are the lonesome people, who day after day 
have the feeling or belief that they are not loved; that they are 
not of vital importance to anyone. Most “hard-boiled” people who 
say, “If they will just let me alone, I shall be all right; I do not 
want anyone poking his nose into my business,” were as children 
very lonesome. For a while they knew they were lonesome and 
tried to make people love them. When they failed they did what 
neatly every other person will do under the same circumstances. 
They decided that they did not want to be loved. The old “sour 
grapes” of the fable is just as true in human responses now as it 
was when Aesop told the story three thousand years ago. When 
a child solves the problem of being unloved and being lonesome 
by saying that he wants no one to love him, he shuts himself up 
inside himself. Such a child we call introverted. Children who are 
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lonesome and know they are lonesome are the easiest of all problem 
children to help. They are the children orphan asylums and institu- 
tions point to with pride. But those who are lonesome and do not 
know it are the hardest of all to help. 


I know a boy who was absolutely the “worst” boy the school system 
had ever tried to absorb. His behavior was disturbing, dangerous, irritating, 
and vicious. He was brought into juvenile court by the school authorities 
who felt that probation would not help and the boy should be sent to a 
reform school. Now Oliver came from a large family. Several of the 
older children had been successful. The parents were proud of them. Some 
of these same children had taught Oliver to fight when he was a small boy. 
The easiest way of making him angry was to tell him that his mother and 
father did not like him, or were going to punish him, or that they hoped 
he would run away from home, or get killed. These things Oliver had for- 
gotten. When I first knew him he would have been ashamed of them had 
he remembered. Indeed, he would have been proud, so far as he knew, to 
think his people would reject him because he said he wanted to live his 
life in his own way, and do what he chose. He wanted to do these things 
because he felt that if a boy did not love his parents that is the way he 
would behave. Therefore he did everything that his parents most wished 
him not to do. 

I worked many hours with Oliver to break through his shell. We finally 
reached the place where he was willing to admit that he wanted me to 
like him. It was then that I was able to help him understand and face his 
real problem. It was very difficult for him to even remember, and much 
more difficult to tell, how unhappy he used to be when he felt that he was 
not loved. The boy’s behavior improved remarkably, after he had done this. 
We were able to explain to his intelligent parents what had happened and 
they were able to bring real happiness to this boy. To have his father select 
only him, among the children, for a week's fishing trip, though he had 
been much the worst behaved boy of the family, was a constructive experi- 
ence and did more to help Oliver than all the scoldings or punishments 
he had ever received. 


THE PERSON WHO IS AFRAID 


The third mood, or emotion, which easily wrecks people, is the 
feeling of fear. There is no mood, coming to us suddenly, which 
will so quickly change all our behavior responses as fear. It is 
said that we behave more like our natural selves when we are afraid. 
Perhaps this is true if we do not frequently experience fear of a 
particular type. When however, this emotion is experienced hour 
after hour and day after day, we develop an artificial kind of 
behavior. 

Many adults become delinquent in youth and continue so because 
they are afraid of something. They are afraid of being left out 
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or afraid of being,found out. They are afraid they are really insane 
or feebleminded, or that they have some disease which they dread 
greatly. They are afraid that they have sinned beyond forgiving 
or that their husband or wife is untrue. When these people admit 
these fears to themselves they can usually be helped, especially if 
they find a friend whom they can trust, and to whom they can 
willingly tell their fears. But, when they have forgotten them, or 
made themselves believe they are not afraid, this does not happen. 
In children, fear of punishment, and especially fear of dire catas- 
trophe of some kind because of tabooed acts, is a most frequent 
cause of delinquency. 


I know a boy who at twelve was frightened so badly that the damage will 
probably never be entirely repaired. The boy was from a broken home and 
lived with his grandfather and grandmother., He was controlled in all his 
acts by threats and fears of punishment. He was given no sex instruction 
until he was twelve. One day the only friend he had ever felt really under- 
stood him, a young man who lived near him, developed an acute attack of 
insanity. The lad saw his friend carried downstairs in a straight-jacket, put 
in an ambulance and taken to the hospital. This experience in itself car- 
ried a very great element of fear. Then his grandfather, well-meaning but 
using very poor judgment, thought it time to give the boy some sex instruc- 
tion, and did so by telling him, as the ambulance drove away, that he must 
never masturbate because masturbation was what made insanity occur. The 
old gentleman also told the boy that it was for such things that people were 
sent to hell. The boy believed his grandfather was telling the truth. He 
had practiced sex habits to some mild degree before this happened. He did 
not tell his grandfather this, and he talked to no one else. He believed for 
four years, whenever he thought about it, that he was ultimately to become 
insane, and that when he died he would be everlastingly punished. 

No one could live and be as unhappy as this all the time, and so the boy 
trained himself to forget what he was afraid of, and he found, as many 
boys do, that to be afraid of less fearsome things helps one forget real 
fears. He became delinquent at sixteen and was sent to a reform school. 
A period of study and treatment of this boy brought his fears and others 
of a like nature to the surface. Very soon it became evident that the tendency 
to delinquency was melting away like snow, but other personality problems 
had developed which required much time to eradicate. This was quite 
natural. The boy is not a delinquent now, and in my opinion, will never 
be again unless something happens to bring back his old childhood dread 
and fear. 


THE PERSON WHO IS CONFUSED 


The last of the four groups are the confused individuals, who do 
not understand life and its experiences. The confused person dis- 
torts his environment; develops antisocial ideas, peculiar attitudes 
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and responses which are difficult to understand. The distortion of 
the environment may be manifested by retiring to a corner and not 
paying attention to people; living within oneself; seeking happiness 
in the imaginative life, and then later creating the world anew 
into an imaginary place. Some make themselves believe that they 
are more important than they are and try to make others believe it 
also. The final development is dementia praecox. 

Let me tell you of Joseph, an eleven year old boy who for several 
years had been unable to sleep because he both wanted and dreaded 
to hear what his father and mother were saying and quarreling 
about. Most of their quarrels concerned him. He knew that long 
before he could understand the reason. The father believed the 
boy to be illegitimate. Joseph, of course, did not understand what 
it was all about but he felt it was something for which he must be 
to blame. He wanted so badly to have both his father and mother 
love him. He needed them very much. It was very important that 
they should, because he loved them dearly. He had no confidence 
that he could solve the problem which he could not understand. 
In school he became a most unusual child. The teachers believed 
him to be crazy. His behavior was disturbing. He learned prac- 
tically nothing. 

We can see how foolish it is for a child to worry about such 
things, but if we remember the times in our own lives when we 
have been unhappy about something we could not understand, we 
can realize in a measure how unhappy Joseph was. 


GETTING THE PROBATIONER’S POINT OF VIEW 


The probation officer should try to reach the place where the 
probationer wants to show how he really feels; discouraged, lone- 
some, afraid, or confused. The probation officer's understanding of 
these things makes him more important to the probationer and 
makes it more probable that advice and suggestions will be carried 
out. If we are going to change people, we must do so by altering 
the way they feel, and the only things that alter the way anyone 
feels about life are mew experiences, re-intrepreted. Most of the 
boys and girls, and some of the men and women probationers, are 
either helped or harmed by their contacts with probation officers. 
Probation officers are a new, concrete influence in their experience 
and as such they may be able to change the way they feel about 
society, stealing, or running away. 
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Probation officers are the people who do the things the profes- 
sional psychiatrist largely talks about. The psychiatrist may do it 
for a few people, but the probation officer must do it for many. 
Probation officers are given the opportunity of understanding a 
large number of human beings. In most cases if any change is to 
occur the probation officer must bring it about. A new environ- 
ment, unless there goes with it a new interpretation of life, will 
accomplish little. 


As probation officers, have you ever stopped to think just how 
much you mean to the boy or girl, or man or woman, with whom 
you have been working? So often I find in my interviews with 
children and adults, especially with children referred to me by the 
courts, that the probation officer may tell me that he has not been 
able to “get under the child’s skin” at all; that he cannot under- 
stand him, but when I get acquainted with the child and he really 
wants me to understand him and finds relief in telling me about 
himself, I find that he is taking many of the attitudes of the proba- 
tion officer. What the child wants most of all is to have those who 
understand him, especially those who know about his bad behavior, 
like him despite it. 

If I have any advice to give in closing, it is this,—children and 
adults who are in trouble have not had much opportunity to know 
people in a helpful way. Every person needs some few vital people 
in his life who mean more than ordinary folks to him. Everyone, 
unless he has a tendency to become mentally abnormal, finds these 
people. They may be people who have a very good interpretation 
of life to give, or those who respond in a normal way, or they may be 
those who have a very poor interpretation of life and respond in 
an abnormal way to the advances for understanding friendship. To 
many of these people probation officers are the only normal well- 
adjusted persons with whom they have any possibility of establishing 
a helpful relationship. Do not be afraid to become a dynamic 
person in their lives. Do not be afraid to answer their questions 
and give them advice about their problems. Someone is going to 
do it. There are certainly not enough psychiatrists in the world, 
nor would it be advisable, if there were, to have them do this. 
Learn mental hygiene. Let us each face our own problems, and not 
be afraid to enter other lives in as influencing a way as possible. 
Let us offer interpretations. They may be incorrect, but the giving 
of them will help the individual. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago and Since 


MARY M. BARTELME 
Judge, Juvenile Court of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois 


_ the subject suggested to me is ““Twenty-five Years Ago 

and Since,” I should like for a moment to take you back 
thirty-two years—to the year 1899, and even some years preceding 
that date, for it was my privilege to be one of the group of Chicago 
women who assisted in drafting and who urged and advocated the 
juvenile court bill which made the first juvenile court possible in 
1899. 

Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Mrs. Sara 
L. ‘Hart love to recall some of the hectic days spent with Mrs. Lucy 
Flower during the early years of the court; the difficulties encoun- 
tered in an old house used as a detention home, and the struggle to 
secure private contributions to pay several probation officers, for the 
first bill provided no appropriation whatever as it was thought that 
any request for money would bring about its defeat. 

A committee of citizens was formed called the Juvenile Court 
Committee. This committee raised the money for the equipment 
and maintenance of a detention home covering a period of seven 
years and for the salaries of five probation officers, later increasing 
the number to twenty-two before a law was passed giving the county 
authority to assume this financial responsibility. 

Let me quote from Mrs. Bowen’s splendid address at a joint 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first juvenile 
court and the fifteenth anniversary of the first psychopathic institute, 
now the Institute for Juvenile Research. 


“Mrs. Flower at this time formed a committee of citizens called the 
Juvenile Court Committee, with Miss Julia Lathrop as its first president. 
I succeeded her I think, in 1900. The law provided for the establishment 
of a juvenile court and for the services of probation officers, but it made no 
provision for the salary of these officers nor did it provide for a place of 
detention, although it specifically set forth that children were not to be con- 
fined in jails or police stations. The Juvenile Court Committee then raised 
the money for the salaries of the probation officers, beginning with five and 
ending with twenty-two. It called an educator of note, Henry W. Thurston, 
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to be chief probation officer; it also paid an assistant chief probation officer 
and the salaries of one or two clerks in the court. During this time the 
probation officers were most carefully selected by the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee. They met frequently with the members of the committee at Hull 
House and we talked to them on their duties. We really knew absolutely 
nothing about such duties. There was no literature on juvenile courts at 
that time, nor on probation officers, and those of us who had the training 
of these officers had to fall back on our own knowledge of human nature 
and on our best thought as to their duties. . . . I find among some old papers, 
the following concerning the duties of probation officers: ‘They must be 
men and women of many sides, endowed with the strength of a Samson and 
the delicacy of an Ariel. They must be tactful, skilful, firm and patient. 
They must know how to proceed with wisdom and intelligence and must 
be endowed with that rare virtue,—common sense.’ These qualities would 
seem to be needed just as much today as they were twenty-five years ago. 

“I have said that we had no place to confine children pending their hear- 
ing. They could not be kept in the jails or the police stations so we took 
an old house on West Adams Street which had been fitted up as a detention 
home and run by the Illinois Industrial Association. The Association could 
not support it, so it was taken over by the Juvenile Court Committee. The 
girls and the dependent children were kept in the house, which was a very 
simple homelike place. Behind it was a large two-story building which had 
been used as a stable. We fitted this up, using the first floor as a kitchen 
and sitting room, and the second floor as sleeping quarters. It contained 
fifty beds for the boys who were confined there. We maintained this house 
for seven years in cooperation with the city and county, from twenty-six 
to twenty-eight hundred children passing through it yearly.” 


Further on in her address Mrs. Flower said: 


“It was very difficult to get the city or the county authorities to give us 
any money or necessary equipment for the home. The county had given us 
an old omnibus, drawn by a very small horse, which struggled painfully to 
drag the omnibus between the court and the home. The old vehicle grew 
older and older and became very rickety, and one day the driver came to 
say that some of the boards had fallen out of the bottom and he had nearly 
dropped the children on the street. The omnibus could not be repaired, so 
I went to the county for relief and was told that this was a city matter and 
I must go to the chief of police. I went to his office and stood up against 
the wall all day; the office was full of expectorating gentlemen who occupied 
chairs and were rather amused at a woman wanting to see the chief of 
police. When I went to luncheon Miss Lathrop took my place in holding 
up the wall and we spun out the day that way, until the chief left by the 
back door when it was dark. Next day I was in my place again and this 
time saw him. He said he had nothing to do with the matter and referred 
me to the repair department; they said that the omnibus could not be repaired 
and referred me to the construction department. The construction depart- 
ment could do nothing about it unless it was okayed by the mayor, who 
referred me to the county commissioners, who referred me to another de- 
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“After six weeks of seeing one man and then another, in desperation the 
Juvenile Court Committee bought a new omnibus. It was too heavy for 
the little horse to pull, so I went all over the ground again, to get another 
horse. Finally, after having been referred to the fire department, I was 
informed that there was a horse out on a farm that had been laid off because 
he was lame, but perhaps he could draw the omnibus. He was brought to 
the city and proved to be a large, husky animal. He was harnessed to the 
omnibus with the little horse, but evidently thought he was going to a 
fire and rushed down the street so rapidly that the driver had to stop him, 
as the pony was nearly strangled from having been lifted off its feet. 

“We then bought a pair of horses and the city gave us a barn four miles 
from the home. We were told several days later by the driver that the 
stalls in the barn were so small that the horses had not been able to lie 
down for four days and nights. Finding we could not do anything about 
the matter, we rented a stable ourselves and tried to get the city to provide 
us with food for the horses. The whole thing ended in the Committee 
buying its own omnibus, its own horses, renting its own stable and furnish- 
ing its own horse feed.” 


These primitive beginnings are of great interest. We are grateful 
to these volunteer, untrained men and women whose devotion, self- 
sacrifice, sincerity and good sense we shall do well to emulate. 

Timothy D. Hurley, a Chicago lawyer, and at that time president 
of the St. Vincent dePaul Society, was active in the preparation of 
the first juvenile court bill; in all matters pertaining to the establish- 
ment of the court, and at one time was its chief probation officer. 

In Minneapolis, in June 1907, while attending the National 
Conference of Social Work,—then called the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections,—he proposed the organization of a 
National Probation Association. Fourteen probation officers attended 
this first meeting and Mr. Hurley was elected its President. Judge 
Hurley was elected to the Superior Court Bench some years ago 
and was one of its members up to the time of his death. 

Possibly some sort of probation has been in use since the earliest 
days of civilization, but its existence as a function of government 
has not covered many decades. Its use as such originated in 1878 
in Massachusetts, “the home of probation.” Massachusetts may well 
be proud of the splendid example of progress and accomplishment 
she has set for all of us. The great pity is that we have been so 
hesitant and inefficient in following it. 

It is hard to conceive of any movement more wholesome and up- 
building than probation when well done. Its effects, however, are 
so intricate and subtle it is difficult to definitely evaluate actual re- 
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sults. There is something about this very uncertainty that makes 
probation work one of the most fascinating, provoking, discouraging, 
hopeful, soul-inspiring activities. 

In dealing with the delinquent, the officer, to be effective and 
understanding must, as nearly as possible, put himself in the place 
of the probationer, and must also effect a desire and disposition on 
the part of the probationer to face frankly and see clearly his own 
problems, and think out their solution so that there may be estab- 
lished within himself the confidence and strength that come from 
having solved them. 

He must be helped to feel his responsibility toward and his im- 
portance to his home, family and community. The probationer 
who can be made to realize that his own thoughts and acts result 
either for or against himself, his happiness or suffering, his security 
or lack of it, is not likely to meet defeat in an attempt to make good. 

The efficacy of probation as a corrective and mental hygiene 
measure cannot be doubted. May I say a few words about it as a 
preventative, constructive measure? 


When poverty, neglect, unwholesome environment, dependency 
bring serious problems into the home, the remedial up-building 
measures of probation often direct, assist and rehabilitate the family, 


—regenerate the family as it were. 


An officer in the Pension Division of the Chicago court whose 
district covers miles of territory, said to me recently: “I’ve had this 
district for eighteen years, have visited my families once a month 
or oftener and during that time have had no delinquents and no 
truants. At the present time I have a case load of 78 families.” 
I know the type of officer she is and venture to say there is no event 
in any of her families, whether it pertains to a birth or a death or 
a scolding for Johnny because he doesn’t brush his teeth properly, 
on which the advice and interest of this officer is not solicited. 

I am certain that Massachusetts as well as other states where pro- 
bation has had a fair chance will say that its economic value in 
lessening the number of court trials, jails and prisons can not be 
estimated. Think what might be accomplished if the immense sums 
spent on armies and armaments, police, criminal courts, jails and 
prisons were used for education, probation and parole! 

However, we are progressing when we consider Mrs. Bowen’s 
description of the early days of the Chicago court. As an indication 
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of progress I quote from a recent University of Chicago ‘‘Announce- 
ment”: 


“In 1919, when an Association of Training Schools for Professional Social 
Work was organized, nine universities and colleges and five independent 
institutions were admitted to membership as offering special courses requir- 
ing the full time of students for one year or more than one year. In 1929 
there were 28 professional schools in the association.” 


Our efforts for finer, better, more adequate personnel in all social 
work and institutions must never cease. 

The National Probation Association has reason to be proud of 
its achievements for its work has gone from state to state and has 
covered territory heretofore untouched. It has had many trying 
experiences since 1907, but its work to establish juvenile courts 
and courts of domestic relations of high standards; to initiate and 
encourage the use of behavior ‘and other clinics, is gratifying. Its 
many surveys that have made possible improved legislation and its 
ceaseless efforts to raise the quality of personnel engaged in social 
work are most worth while. 

I believe we, its members, owe much to Mr. Chute for his splen- 
did and tireless efforts and what has been accomplished through the 
activities of this Association. The Association has assumed re- 
sponsibilities that it must not ignore or shirk. All that it already 
has done must be guarded and strengthened. Its efforts for federal 
probation are just in their infancy. The use of adult probation is 
most insignificant compared to what it should be. 

Most earnest, aggressive action throughout the country for the 
betterment of court proceedings, legislation and all matters per- 
taining to probation must continue by the Association. This means 
an adequate and competent staff with every member of the Associa- 
tion doing his part to secure whatever financial assistance he can 
in his particular community that we may carry on what has been 
so competently begun. 





Understanding the Delinquent’ 


JESSIE F. BINFORD 


Executive Director, Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago, Illinois 


Ts members of the Delinquency Committee of the White 

House Conference on Child Health and Protection, under the 
section on Handicapped Children, spent a great deal of time attempt- 
ing to work out clearly their approach to the problem—taking into 
consideration all that has been done, especially during the last thirty 
years and the present situation. Under the leadership of the Chair- 
man, Judge Frederick P. Cabot, and guided especially by one of 
its members, Dr. James S. Plant, there gradually evolved a certain 
point of view, a philosophy if you please, which we considered 
of far more importance than any specific facts or recommendations 
which you will find in the complete reports. Dr. Plant unfortunately 
could not be here to present this. I am most conscious of my 
inability to take his place, and did so only with the understanding 
that I would present what might be called a summary of sum- 
maries of that report. 


Problem: The problem of juvenile delinquency in this country 
is of immense importance not only because of its size, but because 
of its implication that here lies the earlier manifestations of all our 
problems of crime and because, as we more and more recognize, 
its study inevitably leads us into the midst of all those joys and 
sorrows, strivings and thwartings, dreams and disillusionments which 
are caught up in the total matter that we call adjustment to life. 


Purpose: Certain handicaps and difficulties made themselves ap- 
parent at the start. These seemed chiefly to be,—(1) that there 
exists no accurate statement as to the amount of delinquency in this 
country and as to whether it is increasing or decreasing; (2) that 
there is no accurate conception as to what actually constitutes de- 
linquency. (The Committee felt that’in general “delinquency” has 
meant merely “apprehended delinquency.”) The definition adopted 


1Presented at a joint session of the National Probation Association with 
Division I, National Conference of Social Work, Minneapolis, June 15, 1931. 
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throughout this report is that “delinquency is any such juvenile 
misconduct as might be dealt with under the law.” The Commit- 
tee felt that this broader definition would much increase the number 
of “‘delinquents’”—‘‘carry its considerations out to the limits of a 
fair share of all juvenile life and determine a point of view and 
emphasis for the entire report.” (3) That the approach has been 
so individual to different communities and to different leaders, that 
there exists no general philosophy, no unified working hypothesis 
concerning the problem. We attempted then to work a mode of 
approach,—a general philosophy. 

As the earlier government of laws changed to the more recent 
government of men we came to individualize, to think of the in- 
dividual delinquent and his needs; then beginning with the juvenile 
court movement and with Dr. William Healy's work we took the 
next step, that of trying to understand the delinquent; and as a 
natural outgrowth of ‘this there has developed a great movement for 
case work with delinquents,—to discover those situations which 
surround him, those natural causes which lead up to delinquency. 
Today we realize that the individual delinquent is not simply a 
child surrounded by his family, his school, his church, his com- 
munity, but that all these social institutions have inextricably woven 
themselves into his life. We believe that the “way out’ lies in the 
fullest knowledge of the individual delinquent, but we know that 
the lives of adults and the institutions they build are so woven into 
his life that we can only know the individual delinquent as we know 
his environment. The next step in the development of our point of 
view was that stress and tension,—mal-adjustment and delinquency 
arise as children meet the needs of these social institutions. 


Needs: We thought of children as having needs and while 
these would vary in intensity and number for each individual, we 
found that we could enumerate two such needs common to all chil- 
dren and fundamental,—the need for security and the need for 
development. The child needs to feel that he is wanted, loved and 
understood, that he is accepted and belongs, this to him is security. 
He needs to grow, to have new experience, to achieve, to adventure, 
and gain self-confidence—this to him is development. These needs 
must be satisfied if children are to be happy and live wholesome 
and non-delinquent lives. Delinquency is one of the natural 
consequences of the conflict between these needs of the child and of 
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the groups which all children come to be a part of. With this 
assumption of basic needs we attempted to understand the child’s 
contacts and conflicts in his social relationships—with his family, 
his school, his church, the state, industry and the community. 


THE CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 


Most studies of the relationship of the family to delinquency have 
dealt with the more objective aspects of home life. The so-called 
“broken home” appears in something like one-third of all the de- 
linquency cases which come before the juvenile court, this term being 
used in relation to the formal break, desertion, death or divorce. 
Poverty and economic distress are of the gravest importance in de- 
linquency. One shudders to think what the effects on our children 
will be of the overwhelming burden and strain which have been 
placed on their young shoulders this winter by our present economic 
situation. ‘What do you expect us to do,” recently said a seventeen- 
year old boy. ‘We have walked the streets for over a year; we 
haven’t food, we haven't clothes, we haven’t any place to go or any- 
thing to do. We are scolded when we leave home and when we 
come back, because our parents can’t believe that we are trying to 
find work. What is there to do but steal and bring home at least 
a little money?” He was explaining, not excusing his recent arrest. 

Our White House Conference Committee emphasized other and 
less obvious aspects of family life. It is in the family that the child 
gets his most abiding sense of security. It is the social institution 
which offers him the opportunity to develop during his first most 
impressionable years. Family unity and integrity are necessary, and 
the most certain symbols of these are the presence and mode of 
living of both parents. It is difficult indeed for us to evaluate what 
reaction the child has to lack of affection and loyalty, quarreling and 
accusation, habits that are personally degrading and dishonest and 
lawless on the part of his parents. 

One of the most talented boys in an art class at Hull House came 
in recently one evening, sat down and quickly drew a picture of a 
man representing his father, and a woman representing his mother, 
defiantly facing each other in a bitter quarrel, and on both he drew 
asses’ ears. His home, like so many others, has become the scene of 
constant misunderstanding and quarrel due to the strain of this 
winter. 
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It is in the family that children learn how to live with others. 
Families carry on the real continuity of the common heritage. They 
are the conservers of the past and therefore essentially conservative. 
The child is the builder of the future, and therefore essentially pro- 
gressive. Therefore, there will always be conflict between the child 
and the family. 

If we would understand the delinquent, we must know the mem- 
bers of his family; their needs and visions, especially in relation to 
the child and his to them. If his family fails him, then he is handi- 
capped indeed, for all his larger and less intimate social relationships. 


THE CHILD AND THE SCHOOL 


Practically all delinquents are school children, a very high per- 
centage of delinquents are truants. The child’s first overt break with 
the authority of the group appearing here,— irritations, maladjust- 
ments, failures and delinquencies arise from the myriad problems 
involved in school discipline; but deeper than all this lies the prob- 
lem of what the school really means to the child and whether his 
needs are satisfied there. 

The school stands as a representative of society in relation to the 
child. Since an important part of the process of growing up is to 
learn how to adjust to society, the school undertakes to furnish 
appropriate environment in which this adjustment can be learned. 

It represents accumulated wisdom which transcends the experience 
of the individual and which the school as the representative of 
society makes available to the child. 

Matters of compulsory attendance, school failure, and the hazards 
involved in truancy are merely surface phenomena which challenge 
us to consider why children must go to school and whether the school 
is meeting the needs of the child. This is the method of diagnosis, 
and without suggestions for cure it is arid. But we have attempted 
so much cure without diagnosis. 

There has been growing realization that the school is quite as 
responsible for formation as for information. 

As the schools have been changing their emphasis from the thing 
taught to the person taught, so they realize that the person taught 
cannot be isolated from all those factors in his family, his neighbor- 
hood, and the burdens involved in the earning life of himself and his 
family which go to make up his individuality. 
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The school in touching the life of the child at many more points 
is assuming a responsibility which once rested in the home and else- 
where. But the social fabric will be weakened if this movement 
removes responsibilities rather than educates to them. 

The child taught is a 24 hour and 365 day child, and the schools 
inevitably will deal with him as such, as a logical sequence of their 
present recognition of the importance of how children learn rather 
than what children learn. 

The child is individual, the school social,—between these there 
will always be stress, maladjustment, and delinquency. Yet those 
conflicts will tend to disappear as the teacher less and less interests 
herself in what the child did, and more and more in why he did it. 


THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH 


There has been practically no valid statistical study of the relation 
of the church to juvenile delinquency. Listing the “religion” of 
the delinquent is a tabular enterprise that in no sense comprehends 
those deeper spiritual values which the church might represent to 
the child. 

One of the greatest needs of a child is to feel himself in harmoni- 
ous relation to an ordered universe and to an ultimate destiny. For 
many children these needs are answered through the adults who 
immediately surround them. Yet it has been the church which has 
through the ages ministered to these cravings. Through its assur- 
ance of a Supreme Power, in one manner or another, the security 
cravings of individuals have been satisfied. It has preserved beauty 
and vision and sanctioned defined rules of conduct. 

Our present situation impels important considerations. The daz- 
zling power of man-made machinery easily lulls the child into feeling 
that here lies security. Far from offering new spiritual values for 
old, the trend of our age has been to replace these values with the 
apparently omnipotent lure of the machine. We live in an age of 
challenge. Quite without any sense of varying values in what is 
old and stable, we have largely habituated ourselves and our children 
to question and validity of all that is traditional. Our heritage of 
the tried rules of living together, of beauty and of strength, has 
been seriously threatened in the sudden acclaim that only the new 
has worth. This period of change unquestionably engenders factors 
of stress that are of outstanding importance in the incidence of 
delinquency. 
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There are two connotations of the deepest significance: 


The church must develop some further consonance between the 
application of its teachings and the age in which we live. As- 
suredly the problem of maladjustment will continue to stagger 
us unless this consonance appears in some clearer form. 

The child can be educated to those sacrifices that are inevitable 
in meeting the duties and responsibilities of living with others 
only when he has been given in some way the sense of accept- 
ing himself as being in harmonious relation to all that is about 
him. He who guides must remember the child’s basic security 
and growth needs in their widest meaning and must discover to 
what extent the church tie of the delinquent is fulfilling these 
needs. 


THE CHILD AND INDUSTRY 


Such a great share of the child’s life is directly or indirectly 
related to industrial factors that none of his serious adjustive prob- 
lems could escape relationship to what we call industry. His broken 
and disorganized home may be the result of industrial fatalities 
and accidents, the fact that his mother is forced to work, or the 
migratory life of his family. In such studies as have been made, it 
appears that working children have contributed more than their 
proportionate share to the work of the juvenile court. 

Whether indirectly through his parents or directly in answer to 
his physical needs or emotional drives, industry insistently presses 
upon the child in every moment of his life. Security in industry 
must largely be measured in financial terms,—profit. There must 
not be waste; each by-product is to be turned to account. This 
self-interest on the part of industry often means profit at the cost 
of human waste. 

There is, too, something grotesque in the theory that a high stan- 
dard of living can be solidly built upon a culture in which the 
employee ever the more automatically earns in part of the day that 
he may ever the more feverishly seek emotional satisfaction in an- 
other part of the day. 

One of the pervasive elements in the background of our present 
problem of delinquency is this difficulty that the young person has 
in finding real satisfaction in his actual earning life. 

In brief, the factors seem chiefly to be: the actual physical strains 
and hazards and moral dangers involved; the factor of inadequate 
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training; the job’s failure itself to give adequate emotional satis- 
faction; and, industry’s part in the crumbling of traditional struc- 
tures. 

Mass production has tended to individual specialization ; “‘big busi- 
ness” to individual stratification; labor-saving devices to individual 
automatization. Employers testify to present day lack of loyalty, 
irresponsibility, time-clock hyperesthesia, apparently without realiz- 
ing that increased mechanism is squeezing the job itself singularly 
dry of those challenges which the employee seeks. So long as the 
youth’s needs for security and development are not met in the job 
itself, just so long will he ever more vigorously seek emotional satis- 
faction in the few free hours of the day left him, or drift from one 
job to another, later joining the ranks of those who live by lawless- 
ness. This is maladjustment. 

In the prevention of delinquency, no problem has more of inter- 
est than the reintroduction of adequate emotional satisfaction into 
the actual earning life; in the cure of the delinquent nothing is of 
more moment than that, when he comes to earn, his job, in itself, 
shall interest and challenge him. 


THE CHILD AND THE STATE 


Legally constituted authority is peculiarly interested in the prob- 
lem of delinquency. The state as surely as the child, has a basic 
need for security through the preservation of order and public 
health, and of development in the responsibility of each generation 
to equip the coming generation for more effective living. The state 
has definitely tended to care more for security than for development. 

Every delinquent act, whatever else is involved, contains a threat 
at the security of the state, and yet the fact remains that we do not 
know today the extent of delinquency in this country,—the measure 
of its seriousness or indeed whether its menace is increasing or 
decreasing. The delinquent and criminal statistics recorded by our 
courts represent but a fraction of those handled by the police, and 
apparently there has been no such lessening of juvenile delinquency 
and crime as all our efforts at amelioration would seem to have 
justified. 

Do our youthful delinquents and criminals feel a security and an 
opportunity to grow and develop as they come in contact with the 
state,—that superwise parent promised them in our juvenile court 
laws? 
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Our federal government still places them in jails, takes them far 
from home and holds them in prisons. Our police even today, for 
the most part, are dealing with children substantially as they deal 
with adults, exemplifying force rather than understanding. Our 
juvenile courts are still in many communities greatly influenced by 
traditional concepts of the criminal law. We still have inadequate 
probation and parole; our institutions for children have too many 
of the traditional concepts of prisons, and are burdened with chil- 
dren who should have been adjusted in the community. There are, 
of course, the most notable exceptions to these statements through- 
out this country. 

We have not yet changed the child’s traditional concept of the 
great social institution,—the state—and we never will until it repre- 
sents to him a complete understanding of his needs, especially when 
his family and his school and his church have failed him. 

The child’s conflicts with the power of the state, represented by 
the police, the jails, the detention homes, the courts, reformatories 
and prisons, and even probation and parole, still tend to create 
delinquency and crime. With our juvenile delinquents today com- 
mitting the most serious crimes, we must take care lest we lose our 
new concept of the understanding of the child by the state, repre- 
sented by juvenile court law and procedure. 

How can we understand the fifteen year old boy who has just been 
indicted for murder by the Grand Jury of Cook County? What 
made him shoot and kill the policeman who ordered him out of 
a swimming pool? What concept did he have of the so-called 
state, represented by the officer, that he would so impulsively shoot? 


THE CHILD AND THE COMMUNITY 


The child’s needs for security and development can never be 
fully met by his home, his school, his church or industry. He 
needs group life, widening interests; he craves the adventure and 
the opportunities to act as an independent human being which are 
to be found in what we call “the community.” All children, 
privileged and underprivileged, take what the community has to 
offer. Adults make it what it is and when it does not satisfy the 
needs of the children or thwarts and exploits them, then the respon- 
sibility is theirs, and no clinics or juvenile courts or reformatory 
institutions can very fully adjust them. 
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If a child’s earlier and most intimate group fail him, he will, 
while still very young go forth into his community to satisfy his 
longing for affection, appreciation, companionship, adventure and 
will respond to what he finds there with an immature evaluation. 
What attracts and satisfies him the most may be the very thing that 
will make him socially unadjusted, delinquent or criminal. 

However, under any circumstances, the child will eventually seek 
the community because of his need for it. His family may try to 
delay having him meet complete experience and adventure, but it 
is more and more difficult to do so, because families live so much 
more outside their homes. Apartments, hotels, clubs, with all their 
ready-made, mechanical devices, and without yards for play, are 
chosen to live in partly for economic reasons, and are preferred by 
many. Crowded city areas for both the rich and the poor mean 
that all the children are in the community for their leisure time. 
To meet this situation community groups and agencies are consciously 
attempting to attract children and to draw them into what they 
have to offer, although they may have little conception of their 
part in completing the life of the child, or that he must be especially 
safeguarded because he is too immature for all experiences. The 
community has not yet realized that it is responsible for building 
to satisfy the fundamental needs of the child, and that it must not 
only offer opportunity for creative play, companionship and adven- 
ture, but must also protect children and young people from negative, 
demoralizing recreation. 

This new, most modern situation is being met to a certain extent 
by conscious planning on the part of certain private, municipal and 
commercial groups. They make it easy for parents who wish to 
evade responsibility, and it is only those that are least constructive 
that are taking in all children. , 

There are also those less concrete and obvious community agencies 
and influences,—the press, the spirit of the neighborhood, the law- 
lessness of the present day. Through these, patterns are formed in 
the early years, of childhood and youth, which symbolize our 
morality, our integrity, our philosophy of life. 

Apartment life and its consequences, the restriction of the physical 
area of family life, the easy access of outside influences through the 
news, the automobile and the radio; perhaps never before have 
community influences had a larger part in the life of the individual. 
The great commercialization of recreation, the national organization 
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of character building agencies, the syndication of news and opinion, 
the wholesale standardized recreation of municipalities—perhaps 
never before have community influences been so utterly beyond the 
control of the individual. 

We can better understand and help the delinquent child only 
when we evaluate and analyze community groups and influences in 
relation to individual behavior, and make a basic attack on them in 
communities where “traditions teach delinquency, and where crime 
is the most interesting play of children.” 

Recommendations were made by the various sub-committees con- 
sidering the child in relation to these social institutions. Sometimes 
present steps are in the wrong direction,—we considered it even 
more disturbing that we often so thrill over them as to forget that 
they have validity only as they lead on to other steps. There are 
three implications in the entire delinquency report that transcend 
all others—representing those goals which we are always to keep 
before us. 

Generations that have gone before have primarily stressed the 
clear duty that environment has for the child, and this we reaffirmed, 
and in doing so, emphasized that in all social relationships adults 
who have the guardianship of children have: 


1. A duty to develop in him regular and correct habits of living. 


2. A duty to provide such richness of wholesome ideas and inter- 
ests as will answer his ideational needs. It is not sufficient to use 
casual amounts of constructive and healthy material as coloring 
matter for the great masses of sensationalism and artificial stimula- 
tion to which the child is subjected. 


3. That the guardians of the child have the duty to present in 
their own living such patterns of honesty, sincerity and courage 
as shall challenge the child’s emulation. In an age when mechanical 
devices bring distant wonders and the spread of wealth provides 
ease and comfort beyond our wildest dreams, it is of the greatest 
importance that all adults realize that by no such trickery is whole- 
some life produced. It is only in the examples of sincere living that 
the child finds the dynamic impulse for his own wholesome de- 
velopment. 

We affirmed the recognition of delinquent conduct as one of the 
natural outcomes of those clashes of interest, prerogative and need 
that are inherent in the matter of living as a social group. Finding 
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fault, laying blame,—that most paralyzing and childish of all our 
human interests,—in the past has largely invaded our philosophy 
as to delinquency. The point in hand is not so much that delin- 
quency is inevitable as that we appreciate the naturalness and ubiq- 
uity of those processes which lead up to it. This is fundamentally 
a matter of recognizing that the stresses which bend the delinquent 
are of precisely the same character as those which bend our own 
lives. The needs which have been pictured are those which are of 
the lives of all of us. All of us, too, have to meet the most un- 
yielding moulds of the various institutions which surround us. As 
we see the delinquent as a part of this natural and inevitable clash we 
naturally bring into our concepts a dispassionate attitude which (per- 
haps for the first time) will allow us to consider the problem of 
delinquency in a way that leads to some real solution. Thus can 
we place ourselves in a position to test out our work with the child, 
whether we focus on the treatment of the child’s problem in rela- 
tion to himself, his family, the state, the school, industry, the church 
or community forces. 





Society in Relation to the Child: 


JANE M. HOEY 
Assistant Director, Welfare Council, New York City 


“ae are two fundamental needs common to all children, 

—so fundamental that they could be stated as basic,—the 
need for security and the need for development.” This sentence 
in the report of the Committee on Delinquency of the White House 
Conference states accurately, it seems to me, the major obligations 
of society to the child. 

The experience of the past winter has made social workers con- 
scious, probably more than ever before, of the havoc which lack 
of security can bring to all classes in the community. Realization 
has also come to us that opportunity for development depends to 
a larger extent than we might formerly have conceded on whether 
or not the money is available to buy such opportunity. 

This winter, money was not available in thousands of homes to 
provide the bare necessities of life. Nor was society, with all its 
public and private resources, so organized as to prevent great human 
suffering. Hence deterioration took the place of development in 
many instances. 

It is curious to note that it has taken a disaster of major propor- 
tions in the economic world to make social workers, as well as 
business men and economists, determine that something must be 
done to eliminate such wide-spread unemployment in the future. 
Little progress has been made thus far toward a solution of this 
problem. However, if social workers will present their convincing 
evidence that unemployment and inadequate wages are paid for 
by the community in terms of dependency, delinquency, disease 
and related social problems, perhaps greater effort may be made to 
find a solution. 

It seems unfortunate that it is taking a second disaster in terms 
of human failures and cost to the community, crime and juvenile 
delinquency, to point the way to the organization of society to give 


1Presented at a joint session of the National Probation Association and 
Division I, National Conference of Social Work, Minneapolis, June 15, 1931. 
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all children an opportunity for development. That society is 
not so organized at the present time is strikingly illustrated in the 
studies into causes of crime made during the past five years by the 
New York State Crime Commission. 

These studies included case histories of men in prison and the 
reformatory, youthful offenders and juvenile delinquents. Urban 
and rural areas which seemed to be breeding places of crime were 
also analyzed to see what the factors were which seemed to en- 
courage antisocial behavior. One special study was made of the 
relation of the press to crime and the administration of criminal 
justice. 

It will not be possible to give in detail the findings of these 
studies, but certain general conclusions will indicate how criminals 
are made and our responsibility in the making. 

The life histories of 145 men committed to the New York state 
prisons and reformatories during a two months’ period in 1927 were 
carefully studied to see what route they took to get to prison and 
where along the road they might have been diverted from their 
criminal career with proper treatment. Four of these men had 
been sentenced for life. A large number of them had their first 
contact with the law as persistent truants from school, sometimes 
at a very early age. They were committed to schools for truants, 
had graduated to children’s “‘protectories,” from there were pro- 
moted to reformatories, and finally arrived in state prisons. And 
nowhere along the line was there individual study sufficient to find 
the underlying causes of delinquency in each case or to treat them 
if discovered. 

In brief, the findings of this study were: there is no unit cause 
of crime,—many factors enter into the making of one delinquent. 
Bad or broken homes, poor neighborhoods, difficulties in school, 
proverty, drunkenness, mental abnormalities, low moral standards 
were all contributory factors which might have resulted in antisocial 
conduct. The majority of the men began their delinquent careers 
as children; they presented behavior difficulties in school and later 
became persistent truants. Experiences with courts and correctional 
institutions did not deter them from committing other offenses. All 
but twenty were employed in “dead-end” jobs having received prac- 
tically no vocational guidance or training in the schools. Com- 
munity organizations such as settlements, clubs or other forms of 
supervised recreation touched the lives of only five of these men. 
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Their favorite recreational activities were commercial amusements 


of a poor type. While most of the men had been baptized as chil- 
dren, few had continued contact with the church in later life. 


TRUANTS 


Since so many of the offenders studied had started their delinquent 
careers during their school period, 201 case records of boys about to 
be committed to a school for truants were analyzed. There was a 
striking similarity in the early histories of the adult offenders and 
these boys. They came from the same type of homes, the same poor 
neighborhoods; had experienced similar difficulties in school; had 
been subject to little or no scientific study as to their mental capacity, 
aptitudes; had failed in school; had been made to repeat the same 
subjects term after term and finally escaped from the situation by 
remaining away from school and finding an outlet in undesirable 
pursuits. 

From this study and other evidence, we were inclined to believe 
that society recruited more adult criminals from the persistent truant 
group than from the non-truants. The following year we decided 
to see if this were true and so took 251 boys who had graduated 
from the truant school six to eight years previous and traced their 
subsequent careers. Forty-nine per cent were not found in the 
records of school delinquents, police or correctional institutions in 
New York state. This does not mean necessarily that all of these 
had no further delinquencies, they may have moved from the state 
or assumed other names and so were not traceable. However, the 
facts are appalling as to the 51 per cent or 127 boys who were 
found to have subsequent careers. 

In this six to eight year period they had been arraigned 697 
times and committed to correctional institutions 460 times; 21 per 
cent were for juvenile delinquencies and 30 per cent for adult 
offenses. It is estimated that 1 per cent of the population indulges 
in crime, but 14 per cent of this group were arraigned for felonies 
of a serious character. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Certainly mass treatment in institutions did not deter this group 
from committing further offenses. Why then, do we continue to 
use this method of treatment? It costs millions for prison con- 
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struction alone and we have abundant proof that it neither protects 
society nor reforms the offender. 

The same inadequacies as to homes, family life, education, relig- 
ious training, vocational guidance and recreation were found in the 
lives of these young offenders as were present in those at the end 
of the road,—in prison and those beginning their delinquent careers, 
—in the truant school. 

We were convinced that family life, the neighborhood and the 
school played important parts in influencing the behavior of chil- 
dren. However, we could not explain why one child in a family, 
under the same influences, became a delinquent and another a re- 
spectable member of society. For this reason we selected for study 
forty pairs of brothers not more than three years apart in age, 12 
to 15. In each pair selected one child was undoubtedly successful 
in his social contacts and making progress in school and the other, 
his brother, had been in the children’s court at least once for some 
serious delinquency. 

One finding of this study should be of special interest to educa- 
tors. The so-called “problem children” had lower average intelli- 
gence than their ‘‘normal’” brothers and so undoubtedly received un- 
favorable criticism from parents and teachers. But the astonishing 
fact is that they had superior mechanical ability not only to their 
brothers but to a group of unselected children in the New York city 
schools. However, little or no attention was paid by teachers to the 
vocational or personality needs of these children. They failed re- 
peatedly in the fourth and fifth grades. Vocational training was 
only given in the seventh and eighth grades and they never reached 
these grades. 

When will we stop trying to prepare all children for high school 
and college when we know that most of them leave school after 
the grammar grades with most inadequate preparation for life? 

During the past year we tried to find out what happens to the 
youthful offender of 16 to 21 years, whose property rights we so 
carefully protect but whose personal rights we leave quite unguarded. 
This age group was responsible in the year studied for more than 
its share of major crime. Crimes involving personal danger, violence, 
adventure and thrill were primarily committed by youths. 

Detention facilities are usually in the same building with adult 
offenders in a separate section. However, in New York city our 
institutions are so overcrowded that two have to be placed in the 
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same cells, often for months at a time, awaiting trial, and one boy 
may be an accidental offender and the other well versed in crime. 

Judges showed no more leniency to this group than to adult 
offenders. Both were subject to “bargain counter” justice. Out of 
1,584 indictments for felonies there were 1,214 changes in plea 
from guilty to not guilty, accompanied by a reduction in charge. 
About the same proportion escaped punishment as did the adult 
criminals. The recommendations of probation officers were often 
disregarded by the judges and those with good prognosis as to future 
conduct were often given prison sentences, and those with poor 
prognosis were sent to the reformatory, where they would soon be 
released. 


CRIME AREAS IN CITIES 


The life histories of a selected group of these youths indicated 
similar conditions to those found in all the other case studies. The 
home addresses of these offenders were put on a spot map in accord- 
ance with established health areas. Most of them fell in ten districts 
that might be called crime areas. 

It is interesting that these same sections are ones where the fami- 
lies have low economic standards, where there is poor housing, 


congestion and inadequately supervised recreational facilities. 

In previous years studies were made of the two districts in New 
York city which produced the greatest number of juvenile delin- 
quents. The same conditions were evident in these districts as in 
the crime areas described above. There were few constructive influ- 
ences and many destructive ones. There was no machinery for under- 
standing or treating delinquent children, no consciousness on the 
part of the community of the need for concern about juvenile 
delinquency; no appreciation of the relation between childhood de- 
linquency and later adult crime. That slum areas are breeding places 
of crime is evident. That we have devised no machinery for elimi- 
nating such community sore spots is also apparent and is a challenge 
to every one interested in preventing crime. 


CRIME IN RURAL COUNTIES 


Two studies were undertaken of rural counties that seemed to be 
contributing an unusual number of adult offenders to state institu- 
tions. The problem in these rural sections was not professional 
crime but a tendency toward delinquency,—a let-down of old social 
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controls. The churches were not holding the young. Parents 
seemed to supervise their children only to a limited extent. Sex 
delinquencies and drunkenness were not unknown to high school 
students. 

The curriculum in the schools was not adapted to the needs of 
rural children and no appreciation of the advantages and opportuni- 
ties of rural life was taught. Nor were the children trained to use- 
fulness in that life. Hence there was a drift toward the cities on 
the part of young people. The automobile made possible new 
recreational pursuits. Dance halls moved from villages, where some 
supervision was maintained, to the highroads outside the towns, 
where no one questioned closing hours or the sale of liquor to young 
and old. 

Almost nothing was known of modern case work and those who 
did get into difficulties received little in the way of constructive 
help even from the juvenile court. It was obvious in those rural 
counties, as in the urban areas, that there was not sufficient recogni- 
tion of social problems by the community leaders who might have 
developed resources for preventive work. 


NEWSPAPERS AND CRIME 


That newspapers are an important factor in influencing human 
behavior, especially those whose mental age and characteristics make 
them impressionable, was a conclusion reached in the commission’s 
study of the relation of the press to crime. Printing of lurid details 
of crimes, illustrated with objectionable pictures, as is done in some 
of the tabloids and other newspapers, serves only to stimulate the 
depraved. It is evident that some drastic remedy must be devised 
to meet this situation. While censorship is deplored, it is sug- 
gested that newspapers of this calibre may force it upon all the 
press. 


CRIME DATA 


False impressions concerning crime waves can be corrected it is 
stated by the adoption of public agencies of uniform methods of 
reporting crime data. That the present situation regarding crime 
cannot be accurately reported upon is generally admitted. 

A final report of the sub-commission on causes of the New York 
State Crime Commission is called “Crime and the Community,” a 
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Study in Trends in Crime Prevention. In this volume an attempt 
is made to utilize the conclusions of all the reports in outlining a 
program for crime prevention which might be adapted to any com- 
munity. The major recommendation is for the establishment of 
neighborhood councils which will bring together all the agencies, 
public and private, concerned with the social life of that district. 
The neighborhood was chosen as the unit for a crime prevention 
program because it includes all the primary agencies which influ- 
ence child life, the home, the school, the church, the street, the 
recreation center; the gang, also juvenile delinquency, as well as 
adult crime have their roots in neighborhoods, especially the poor 
ones. 

The purpose of these organizations would be to find out through 
careful study the present and future needs of the neighborhood and 
try to integrate all the social forces in the area into a harmonious 
program. In the districts with low economic standards and high 
delinquency rates there would undoubtedly be a special division 
of the Council on Crime Prevention, while at the same time other 
divisions would attack problems of housing, health, family welfare, 
etc. 

All known methods of work with individuals and with groups 
must be carefully scanned by such organizations to see whether or 
not they meet the needs of youthful offenders. Both case work and 
group work agencies have fallen short in the past in both understand- 
ing and treating the delinquent. Their machinery is not adequate. 
It is said that case loads are usually too heavy to give the individual 
child the attention he needs, and group work agencies have enough 
to do to care for the child who fits easily into their programs without 
going out of their way to plan for the delinquent child. But whose 
responsibility is that child? Must we have new community ma- 
chinery to meet his needs, or can we not work out an extension and 
integration of the programs of both types of agencies through 
neighborhood councils or otherwise, so that not only delinquents 
but all children may have the benefit? 

But the character of the machinery is, after all, of only minor 
importance compared with the standard of service given and the 
goals toward which we are aiming. 

It seems to me that we must have in all organizations dealing with 
human beings, schools, churches, courts, social agencies and the like, 
individuals with high ideals, broad vision and understanding, as well 
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as expert knowledge and an objective point of view. Our present 
method of training and selection does not always insure our securing 
such individuals, nor does it guarantee to those selected an oppor- 
tunity to develop their work in a way that will bring the best re- 
sults. Another task for the reorganizers of society! 


WHAT DO WE WANT FOR CHILDREN? 


What do we want for all children? The Committee on Delin- 
quency of the White House Conference has so ably stated the case 
that I can only supplement it for you. Normal family life is a 
primary requisite, love and understanding on the part of the parents 
toward each other and their children. Sufficient regular income to 
insure health and at least a minimum of decency and comfort are 
also essential. Children should have in their own homes, privacy, 
quiet, and a place to enjoy their normal pursuits. Few if any 
children in large areas in our cities have such opportunity for de- 
velopment. 

The neighborhood should have in it at least some constructive 
forces and as few destructive ones as possible. Serious considera- 
tion should be given to developing special facilities to meet the needs 
of children in poor neighborhoods. Usually there is congestion 
and poor housing in these sections, the streets are not kept clean, 
the personal hygiene habits of the families leave much to be de- 
sired. Mothers often have to supplement the casual labor or in- 
adequate wages of the father and are away from home when the 
children need them most. Children spend their time in the streets and 
in the cheaper type of commercial amusements.’ These are usually 
in abundance in such districts and supervised recreational agencies 
of a good type are often lacking or reach only limited groups of 
children if they are present. 

The function of the school could not be better expressed than in 
the report of the Delinquency Committee,—it should be responsible 
not only for information but for formation, it says. But I believe 
we must first reach an agreement on what we mean by character 
before we can ask teachers to guide children in developing these 
traits. 

The dishonesty and low moral standards, we see in the high places 
of many types of social organizations, are not inspiring examples 
for children to follow. 
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Child guidance clinics seem to be the best social machinery yet 
devised for diagnosis of personality and behavior difficulties of 
children. It seems to me, therefore, that these should be provided 
in schools, and the delinquency areas should be the first to be 
equipped. 

But the work of the clinic will be nullified if the curriculum is 
not sufficiently flexible to allow its adaptation to meet the needs of 
different types of children. In the majority of schools all over the 
country the curriculum is still quite rigid. Little education for 
life or parenthood is given. 

The church should be the instrument through which one of the 
greatest motivating forces yet known to man, religion, is made known 
and becomes a part of the lives of those who are capable of ap- 
preciating it. Petty quarrels over words and machinery will have 
to be abandoned by church authorities and the spirit of Christ fol- 
lowed if the “‘spiritual illiteracy’ as some one aptly phrased it, 
from which we are now suffering is to be overcome. No substitute 
has been found for religion as a force for good, yet thousands of 
children in the United States today have been deprived of the knowl- 
edge of its beauty and possibility as a source of happiness, by in- 
different parents and sometimes inadequate church leadership. 

Satisfactory guidance for a vocation and an avocation, in accord- 
ance with individual capacities and aptitudes, would seem to be the 
right of all children. Industrial leaders must be willing to co- 
operate closely with the schools if adequate vocational guidance is 
to be given. Outside interests must be developed so that the 
monotony of machine work may be compensated. 

We must insist that the state, which is the machinery we have 
devised for our own protection, has as its executives, persons who 
are constantly guarding the interests of those groups in the com- 
munity who cannot care for themselves. Our programs for state 
care must not become routinized. We must not be satisfied with 
custodial care alone for our dependents and delinquents. They, too, 
must have an opportunity for development, that they may find se- 
curity for themselves. 

Social agencies must develop programs which shall supplement 
state care and give to unusual groups the type of care which the 
state does not often provide. However, the relation between public 
and private agencies must be much more clearly defined than it has in 
the past if we are to receive from both types of agencies what they are 
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capable of giving to adults and children alike. Interest in the per- 
fection of technique of work cannot crowd to the background the 
essential needs of large groups in the community. Some one must 
assume responsibility for their care, and we must determine who 
that shall be. 

Social workers today, it seems to me, must be able and willing to 
do community planning in social work. They must bring to the 
attention of all groups, evidence of social needs, and participate with 
other groups in organizing social forces to meet these needs. They 
must be objective in their work and willing to adapt old techniques 
to new situations and adopt new methods when they find that old 
ones have failed. Only in this way can we fulfill our obligations to 
society and the child. 








The School, the Juvenile Court 
and the Social Attitude 


CARL B. HYATT 
Judge, Juvenile Court, Asheville, N. C. 


LITTLE child was once asked what was the definition of 

memory. After a moment’s hesitation he replied that mem- 

ory was the thing you forget with. We are all more or less children 

in this respect. Our memories are the things we forget with, and 
most especially are our memories deceptive in relation to the past. 

There is an element in human nature which we would not dismiss 
if we could, and that is the tendency to wrap a beautiful memory 
around the laws, ethics, institutions, incidents, and conditions of the 
past. Most of us idealize these things and as the years increase, we 
gtow more sensitive to the contrast between yesterday and today. 

Upon the canvas of the past we paint a beautiful picture. There 
are no days like the old days. There are no standards like the 
standards of years gone by. The swiftly moving pace of the present 
generation is entirely out of conformity with the surefooted move- 
ment of yesterday. 

But from a dreamy, retrospective attitude we turn to another 
picture, and that is the picture of the wonderful present. This is 
an age, as someone describes, in which the present generation dis- 
covered progress and harnessed it upon reluctant humanity, dragging 
a thousand years of growth into a few decades. The forces of 
nature have been conquered for man’s benefit. The thundering 
of trains and the network of highways have made us into one great 
interdependency. The telephone, the telegraph and the radio have 
brought into contact the most widely separated peoples and places. 
The sky itself has fallen victim to man’s ingenuity. The thousand 
results of modern science and invention have naturally upset the 
established order of things. Never in the history of the world has 
youth felt the tingle of life at such a vast number of points. 

This is a rapidly changing world. Barriers are broken down, 
standards are cast aside, modes of living are disturbed, and a be- 
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wildering situation is produced. No longer can an individual's 
conduct be seen or solved in relation to the past; it must be diagnosed 
in connection with present causes and present social movements. 
Modern progress, rightly or wrongly, has certainly emancipated 
youth. 

Life is a complex of human relationships, and the problem which 
comprehends all other human problems is the problem of living 
together in harmony, in happiness and in mutual helpfulness. In 
our midst are the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
vigorous and the feeble, the white and the black, the good and the 
bad, the intelligent and the mentally defective. Universal social 
control directing this complexity of human relationships can be 
brought about among these unequal folk and in unequal places only 
by the development of rules and regulations of individual applica- 
tion, and a technique recognizing these human differences. 


CONDITIONS IN THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


In the educational field, the new conception of socialized educa- 
tion aptly illustrates what should be the social attitude of the juvenile 
court. The educational system is undeniably linked up with the 
social organization, and a failure in the social organization can in a 
very large measure be traceable to a failure in the educational sys- 
tem. Education, until recently, delved into the lore of the past, 
with little or no application to the future, or even the present, and 
with little or no sympathetic appreciation of biological or other 
differences. 

Compulsory education, written into the statute books, brought all 
sorts, classes and conditions of people into the classroom. This 
necessitated another adjustment, an adjustment adequate to train 
the individual for the particular place in life for which his peculiar 
intelligence or other capabilities fitted him. 

Thus far much of our educational effort has been wasted and 
misdirected. A knowledge of human differences,—and that knowl- 
edge is obtainable today,—reveals an astonishing number that are 
poorly adjusted, and will so remain, and ultimately become wards 
of the state unless the state’s educational system expands to the point 
of incorporating within its folds an understanding of human differ- 
ences and directing the individual along the line of his best endeavor. 
If general education is applicable to the general group, then human 
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race itself is a lie. Yet we are bestowing a general education upon 
individuals incapable of understanding or using it, and wondering 
why the problem child is still in our midst. 

Selective or separative processes in the elementary schools rather 
than in the higher educational systems must come into existence in 
order to solve this problem. When our elementary education becomes 
selective in character, sifting and classifying its students, not only 
varying intelligence will be discovered and dealt with in a way 
producing the maximum total of happiness for both individual and 
community, but such a system will discover latent capacity and 
natural gifts among many who are capable of doing big things in 
life and yet fall by the wayside because they cannot fit into the 
system. Standardization is to a large extent eliminating individuality, 
or as one authority puts it, “the mechanical, standardized system 
has outranked the school in importance.” Mass education does not 
educate for life. It becomes more or less routine and thereby sterile 
and soul destroying. 

Seemingly in many instances we are becoming confused. Because 
standardization and quantity production have succeeded in industry 
is no argument that they succeed in the human soul. The human 
soul is not an industry.’ It is not an inanimate, materialistic object, 
subject to the same “magic properties” used in industry. Social 
agencies can present thousands of cases that are sad victims of the 
standardized system. 

But some schools and educators are making a practical protest. 
They are not only measuring the mental and physical health of the 
child, and thoroughly diagnosing his'needs, but are fitting subjects to 
the child rather than the child to the subjects. A child goes ahead 
or remains behind in accordance with his own ability. The mass 
drag plays no part. Real ability forges ahead, undelayed by the 
student whose mentality cannot keep the pace. 

The educational system must divorce itself from the psychic state 
of mass production; it must recognize social differences, and blend 
its program to meet the same. The physically and mentally sick are 
discoverable, and should be discovered early in school life. Atti- 
tudes toward life must be studied; all sorts of conflicts, inhibitions 
and stagnations should be located and cleared up if possible in 
childhood. They should not be left for the passing years to dis- 
close and then come out of their ‘hiding places to vex, disturb and 
sometimes destroy. 
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The great majority of the maladjusted can be adjusted and made 
effective in the scheme of society, provided the educational system 
recognizes its obligation to make such an adjustment. Clinical 
guidance can and should be secured. It is too expensive not to use 
the selective and sifting process. Too much'money and effort are 
being wasted and misdirected; too little in results is obtained. 

The reason for an emphasis on socialized education is a growing 
belief that the educational system will ultimately ‘become the clear- 
ing house, or at least the census taker for social problems. The 
machinery is already set up and no other single agency possesses 
the scope with which to classify or diagnose social difficulty. 


CONDITIONS IN THE LEGAL FIELD 


I have briefly detailed the changing conditions in the educational 
field, because of the analogy between those conditions and the situa- 
tion in the field of the juvenile court. Turning from the revolt in 
the educational system, we find ourselves face to face with estab- 
lished rules of conduct in the legal system, established procedure on 
every side. Laws are uppermost. Courts deal with crime instead 
of persons. Causes are disregarded. Unbending rules of social 
conduct oppose socially minded attitudes. 

A boy stole seventeen dollars. The theft of the seventeen dollars 
was a proved fact; therefore, he was guilty of the crime of larceny 
and subject to a sentence. Crimes were what we were dealing with, 
and the law said what the punishment should be for a definite 
crime. A few days later this boy pulled from his hip pocket a 
soiled page torn from a Sears Roebuck catalog upon which was 
an advertisement of earphones. He stole the seventeen dollars to 
buy an apparatus which would enable him to hear normally. An 
examination by the health department revealed his hearing entirely 
gone in one ear and very deficient in the other. The department 
also stated that unless diseased tonsils were removed at once, he 
would lose his hearing completely. It further reported that if 
his tonsils had been removed ‘five years previous, his hearing would 
have been preserved in its normal state. The proximate or imme- 
diate cause of the boy’s appearance before the juvenile court was 
the larceny of seventeen dollars; the ultimate consideration was ton- 
sils. The law cried out, “Judge this case on the basis of larceny,” 
but the socially minded attitude spoke in gentler terms and said, 
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“Judge this case on the basis of larceny and health.” Beginning 
with the crime of larceny, we land in the field of health, revealing 
clearly the need of a super-health organization, both physical and 
mental, to be established, probably, in the school system, the most 
universal agency touching youth. This is simply an illustration of 
the fact that the legal system is archaic, illogical, unscientific, and 
entirely out of accord with the recent economic and social changes, 
and the latest findings in health, psychology and other fields. 

Unfortunately the juvenile court is the child of the legal system. 
Of course, at the time of its birth it would have been difficult to 
have found a better parent. However, its parentage frequently pro- 
duces false psychologies of expectation. The law of expectation is 
very dominant in human nature. A child who ‘is taken to a party 
expects ice cream and cake; he who is taken to the juvenile court 
expects a sentence. This false expectancy is a huge stumbling block 
to an adequate and effective functioning on the part of the juvenile 
courts. Age-long adherence to court terms, definitions and coloring 
stand in the way of a proper relationship to the child. So much 
time is consumed by the court in dissipating the traditional court 
atmosphere that procedure is greatly retarded and the ultimate re- 
sults often vitiated. 

A boy was brought before an inferior court on a charge of larceny 
and house-breaking and since the acts conformed to all the specifica- 
tions of breaking and entry, he was bound over to the superior 
court on a felony charge. No antecedent history or other social facts 
were admitted in the case. The rigors of the law observed the crime 
and not the individual. However, a sympathetic judge of the su- 
perior court referred the matter to the juvenile court. The formality 
of the law from the superior court brought in a charge of larceny 
and house-breaking. A complete and full detailed report of forcible 
entry was given by the officer. The larceny consisted of stealing 
a capbuster and seven marbles; but the social investigator of the 
juvenile court revealed a decidedly antisocial background coupled 
with a nature starved for play. The case was taken up by the pro- 
bation officer with the playground association, which organized 
marble tournaments in the city schools. Some weeks later the after- 
noon paper carried a picture on its front page of this particular boy 
who had not only won the championship of his school, but was 
designated as the marble champion of the city schools, and by that 
victory entitled to participate in the national tournament in Atlantic 
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City. Through this participation in play, the boy found an outlet 
for impulses which had probably led him into delinquency. The 
law says, ‘Judge this case on the basis of larceny and house-break- 
ing,” but the social attitude, speaking through the juvenile court, 
recognizes that the urges of crime and play are not distinctly separate 
states of being, and judges this case with reference to its social 
background, using the playground in a constructive way for character 
building. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE LAW 


Society, not constitutions and laws, is the substratum of govern- 
ment. In the past we have required only one obligation, and that 
is the obligation to the law, not recognizing that laws have been 
imperfect, are imperfect, and will be imperfect; not recognizing that 
laws of necessity must be largely the result of the past crystallized 
in the rules of action governing the present, and that in a rapidly 
changing society they were not sufficiently elastic. We have failed 
in most instances to recognize the dual obligation; first, the obliga- 
tion that the individual owes to law and government, and second, 
perhaps greater than the first, the obligation that law and govern- 
ment owe to the individual. When emphasis is laid upon the sec- 
ond proposition, we are dealing with flesh and blood; therefore 
stereotyped processes or standards will not work. When society, 
in any way, fails in its obligation to the individual, then there rests 
upon society a solemn responsibility to put forth its best efforts to 
reestablish that individual. 

The juvenile court is not an end, but simply a means toward an 
end. It should function largely as a clearing house or only in 
marked crises. It should understand, first, the child and the situa- 
tion; and secondly, the agencies best suited for the remaking of that 
particular youth. It should function chiefly in establishing the re- 
lationship with the constructive agency which will give greatest 
promise of successful adjustment and development ; thus the juvenile 
court is most successful that understands most fully and cooperates 
to the greatest degree with all agencies of readjustment. Proper 
social engineering recognizes that great variety of situation also 
carries great variety of organization. Just as standardized mass pro- 
duction will not function in the school system, in the same pro- 
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portion standardized routine production will not function in the 
juvenile court. We must strip our juvenile courts of all established 
customs that do not have a particular bearing on the immediate 
needs of the definite social beings which we are serving. 


THE ABOLITION OF JUVENILE COURTS 


It is a question in my mind whether we are not tending in the 
direction of the ultimate abolition of the juvenile courts in their 
present setting and the establishment of social readjustment else- 
where. Perhaps we shall discover that socialized education can 
locate, diagnose and solve most problems now appearing before the 
juvenile courts; that probational staffs or clinical guidance, at pres- 
ent recognized as a part of the court, can operate without a definite 
connection with it. One authority has stated that 90 per cent of 
the case work now under the supervision and direction of the 
courts can be as successfully disposed of by other agencies. 

At present, probably the establishment of a substitute for a juv- 
enile court is idealistic; but it is an accepted principle that the 
juvenile court can be strong only in the same proportion as it con- 
structively coordinates all the numerous activities brought into being 
by human needs. It cannot meet the problem of the individual 
passion, urge, weakness, or strength except through the agency 
adapted to deal with his maladjustment. 

Our zeal for courts and court activities frequently blinds us to 
the subtle forces behind and beyond the courts. It so frequently 
makes it impossible for us to see and understand that the influences 
which make and mar human happiness and adjustment are really 
beyond the reach of the law. The law is necessary and fundamental, 
but stripped of outside agencies, it is effective only as a policeman’s 
club and is completely unable to adjust itself to the individual’s 
needs and the finer shadings of life. Unless there is a mutual help- 
fulness between the court and outside agencies, there is little left 
for the law except physical force. But physical force on the part of 
the law can be reduced in the proportion that the responsibility is 
shifted to social agencies outside. Real advance in social problems 
is made, not through the courts, but through those activities that 
readjust, create and train the individual. Cooperation is not only 
beautiful, but economical. Thus, no juvenile court can be a success 
in itself. All it can do is to start a process of readjustment. 
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There is an attitude which turns its gaze towards the sunset of 
the past rather than the sunrise of the future. It worships ancient 
leaders and deifies them. It establishes institutions, formulates law 
and procedure and then surrenders its soul to the formula. The 
individual is judged in relation to such an establishment. I would 
not be misunderstood. It is wonderful to wrap our memories around 
the happenings of yesterday but the human tide cries that we for- 
sake the dead past and concern ourselves with the living present. 

Closing with the quotation; ‘Sunsets are beautiful, but they have 
in them melancholy of things ended. Sunrises are infinitely more 
beautiful, for they have in them the promise of a boundless hope. 
Turn your face, therefore, not to the sunset, but to the sunrising. It 
is the prospect, not the retrospect that should allure us; the day star, 
not the evening star.” 








The School and the Juvenile Court 


ISABELLA DOLTON 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


7 cooperation of the school with the juvenile court might be 

considered from many angles. In accepting the invitation to 
come here today I agreed to talk on one phase of the work,—the 
organization and development of the Montefiore School, an experi- 
ment Chicago is trying with the full knowledge and approval of 
Judge Mary M. Bartelme of the Chicago Juvenile Court. Without 
the sympathy and support of the judge and her assistants, the 
experiment would have failed. 

The city Tom Sawyers and Huckleberry Finns have long been 
the despair of the teacher with the overcrowded classroom. They 
have worn out the patience and physical endurance of attendance 
officers and social workers, and have made necessary the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts and special schools. 

The opening of the Montefiore School in Chicago relieved the 
teachers and other workers and provided a school where the boys 
are given specialized care needed to make them wholesome mem- 
bers of society. 

For a number of years Chicago has had truant rooms in various 
parts of the city, and for more than thirty years a twenty-four hour 
parental school to which boys are sent by the juvenile court. Al- 
though in that time the school population has grown from 255,000 
to 500,000, the capacity of the school has never been increased. 
Therefore, the waiting list for the juvenile court and the parental 
school grew constantly and to make room for others, boys had to 
be paroled before old habits could be overcome or new ones formed. 

During the years 1928-1929, the Juvenile Delinquency Commit- 
tee of the Advisory Council made a study of methods of handling 
delinquency problems, and through the generosity of Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer was able to send a representative to visit twenty-eight 
cities of the country. As a result of this study, in June 1929, the 
Committee approved the plan of a day truant school. A building 
was taken over and equipped, and the Montefiore School opened 
on September 16th. This was a record time for preparing a build- 
ing and possible only. because all concerned cooperated in pushing 
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the work. Without doubt this hearty cooperation was due to the 
known interest of the superintendent of public schools in the pro- 
ject, and to the fact that all the men interested in it, were in 
sympathy with our efforts. 

The principal selected was Edward H. Stullken, the man who 
made the study for the Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 

Any school experiment in a city at least, must be tried out in a 
place wanted by no one else. The building taken over for this 
experiment was erected in 1882 and named for Moses Montefiore, 
a London philanthropist. The discovery that Montefiore had been 
greatly interested in boys made his name seem an appropriate one 
for a boys’ school. The similarity of sound of Montefiore and 
Montesorri has led to some confusion, but the only connection be- 
tween them is that both happened to be born in Italy. 

The idea of a day school for truants is not new. In his investi- 
gations, Mr. Stullken visited the Boone School in Philadelphia, the 
Boys’ Disciplinary School in Boston, three schools in New York, 
the Clay School in Detroit, the Thomas Edison in Cleveland and 
others, and took from them many ideas used in the organization of 
Montefiore. 

One never enters an experiment without inward quakings, and 
those responsible for Montefiore were no exception to the rule. On 
the opening morning the boys of the ten truant rooms of the north 
half of the city reported to their schools and with their teachers 
proceeded to Montefiore. There were 90 boys the first morning, 
but the number grew rapidly. Apparently the schools welcomed 
this means of relief, for boys came in such numbers for a while that 
the daily allowance had to be reduced until teachers had been selected 
to care for them. 

The Montefiore territory includes 171 schools. In 1929 and 1930, 
718 boys were received from these schools. Two reasons are given 
for transferring boys to Montefiore,—truancy and incorrigibility, the 
same reasons for which boys may be sent to the parental school. The 
Illinois Parental School Law defines incorrigibility as “persistent 
violation of the rules of a public school.” Almost any problem boy 
can be classified under this rule, for a truant boy never fits into a 
class and is likely to be incorrigible, and an incorrigible boy is almost 
invariably truant. 

Boys are sent to Montefiore without court action, on the recom- 
mendation of the principal and with the approval of the district 
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superintendent and the director of special schools. The truant of- 
ficer of the school which the boy attends takes him to Montefiore 
and from the moment he is admitted, his former school is relieved 
of all further responsibility for him. He is sent to a receiving room 
where he remains for a week or ten days. During his first day he 
may be sent downstairs to receive a bath and a necktie. During his 


residence in the receiving room he is examined by the physician and /) 


the psychologist, and is appraised by the teacher in charge. After 
appraisal of his ability has been made, the boy is placed in the room 
where he seems best to fit. Grading is very elastic for there are no 
hard or fast rules to prevent a replacement whenever it seems 
advisable. 

The objectives set up for the school are: physical and mental 
health; cleanliness of body, mind and speech; courtesy and funda- 
mentals of education. Every boy who enters the school is given a 
complete physical examination after which the nurse and the visit- 
ing teacher obtain as many corrections as possible. The dentist 
provided by the Board of Health cares for the teeth of the 85 per 
cent who need such care. A full-time psychologist gives group and 
individual tests. For psychiatric services the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research and private clinics are available. 

A visiting teacher spends practically all of her time at the school, 
interviewing boys and their parents, caring for relief and employment 
cases, and preparing case histories for court. For every boy who is 
taken to court, a full case history is provided, containing a record 
of the personal, social, and family histories, school records, and 
psychological and medical findings. Another full-time visiting 
teacher does the case work for the school. Two full-time truant 
officers, one with a car, are necessary aids in keeping up attendance. 


The superintendent of compulsory education has been most enthu- 


siastic and interested in making the school a success. Before having 
his officer take a boy to Montefiore, he sends a very tactful letter to 
the father explaining what is to be done. All cases taken to court 
are handled by this department. 


REASONS FOR SCHOOL UNADJUSTMENT 


Reasons for school unadjustment are many and by no means 
necessarily the fault of the school. But whatever the reason, the 
boys who come to the Montefiore School are boys not wanted else- 
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where. What must it mean for a boy to know that he is not wanted ? 
It may be his own fault but the fact remains, and he is not able to 
readjust himself. He is generally in disgrace for one reason or an- 
other, and perhaps misbehaves because he can obtain recognition in 
no other way. Arriving at Montefiore he finds himself in a group to 
whom misbehavior is no novelty and to obtain recognition he must 
change his tactics. It is the main purpose of Montefiore to discover 
the underlying causes of the child’s delinquency, and correct them 
so far as possible. The building is equipped and workers chosen 
with this end in view. The report of the Delinquency Committee 
of the White House Conference says, ‘There could be stated as 
basic, the need for security and the need for development.” Because 
Montefiore recognizes these needs and attempts to make a full study 
of each boy in the effort to meet them, it is called a laboratory 
school. 


Mr. Stullken in his first annual report gives four main reasons 
which may account for problem cases: 


(1) The median I.Q. of the school is 78. The ages range from nine to 

seventeen years with a median of thirteen years, eleven months. Since 
many of the tests involve verbal knowledge and almost all the boys 
have reading difficulties, 78 may not give the real measure of in- 
telligence. 
Perhaps as schools become more reading conscious, reading difficulties 
will be overcome in the first and second grades, and thereby many 
behavior problem cases will be prevented. A child who finds his school 
the most interesting place in the world, because he is successful there, 
will not become a truant or an incorrigible. 


About 15 per cent are problems because of their uneven development. 
As an example,—Henry, a boy of fourteen years, five months of age 
has been sent from a 4-B grade. That means he has been sitting with 
children nine years old. He has a mental age of nine years, eight 
months; his arithmetic is of 4-A grade. His reading is of 2-A grade. 
His spelling is of 1-A grade. Performance tests requiring no reading 
or spelling give him an age of fourteen and fifteen years respectively. 
In mechanical aptitude tests he has an age of eighteen years, six months. 
With this great variety of ability and interest, why wouldn’t he be a 
problem to himself and his teacher? 


(3) Over 90 per cent of the boys come from homes classified as “poor” or 
worse, located in the so-called deteriorating areas of the city. 


(4) Many are problems because of their physical condition. The doctor 
reports an average of more than four physical defects per boy besides 
dental defects. 
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In connection with the medical work, a comparison was made 
between a group of 589 boys in Montefiore and an equal number 
from a regular school, which we shall call ‘‘A.” The school selected 
for comparison was one in which health conditions of the neighbor- 
hood were similar to those of the neighborhood from which the 
majority of the Montefiore boys came. A part of the report reads 
as follows: 


Malnutrition ................ Montefiore 305 cases—A 167 

Defective vision............ 235 “ —A 145 

Defective hearing.......... 2 74 “ —A6 

TE NR osc sccessenee ° 407 “ —QA 372 and so on 


Does this not make one wonder if early correction of physical 
defects alone would not cure a large number of cases of malad- 
justment ? 

The equipment of the school is largely that of the junior high 
or prevocational school ;—shops, science room, library, gymnasium, 
music, lunch, and bathrooms. In addition there are a well equipped 
dentist’s office, and offices for doctor, nurse, psychologist, visiting 
teacher and attendance officer. 

If you are fortunate enough to enter the woodshop at the right 
time you may see many useful articles of furniture which the boys 
have made. They are so keen to take their products home that it 
is difficult to find finished articles in the shop. The woodshop 
teacher one day pointed out a boy, saying, “He is a wonder at 
this. He is just as good as I am.” I walked down and watched 
the boy work for a few moments and then said to him, “Your 
teacher says you are a very fine worker.” 

He replied, ““Yes’m I am.” 

“He says you are as good as he is.” 

And again he replied, “Yes’m I am .” 

The combined electrical sheet metal shop is a place of great 
activity. The boys are so busy that they haven’t time to even look 
up when visitors enter. Work in the mechanical drawing room 
would do credit to any boy of the same age. In the weaving room 
boys lacking ability to do other shopwork make rugs and mats of 
various kinds, with the privilege of taking home every third article 
they make. The science room has become a place of tremendous 
interest to which the boys bring specimens of all kinds. It was 
suggested recently that the boys would either have to build a turtle 
annex or make turtle soup soon. 
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When the room was first opened the teacher asked the boys to 
bring soil for a window-box. For several days no response was 
received. Then a boy came in and announcing that he had brought 
some dirt, took from his pocket a small paper bag. The other boys 
shouted with laughter but the teacher said, ‘“There’s nothing to laugh 
about. If each one of you had done as well, we should have enough 
soil for more than one window-box.” Needless to say, the box 
was filled the next day. 


The science teacher tells a story illustrative of one way of reach- 
ing boys. Upon the arrival of some baby guinea pigs, the mother 
brought disgrace upon the home by mercilessly killing her new 
born children one by one. However, two were rescued, a simple 
incubator arranged, and a group of volunteer workers took up the 
task of mothering the babies. The feeding problem was the major 
difficulty. Many suggestions were offered and considerable discus- 
sion took place as the various groups came in during the day. 

Near the end of one line came a comparatively new boy,— 
a cool, defiant, slouchy looking lad, old beyond his years. He was 
a boy, who up to this time had shown no interest in anything 
about the school,—a boy present in body, but not in spirit. 


As he came to the little emergency hospital his keen brown 
eyes took in everything at one glance, his face lit up, then came 
his first response, “I raised some like that, I'll tell you how to 
make ’em eat.” And he did. 


Then turning abruptly to the teacher, he said, “My mother wants 
to know what makes her gold fish all die?” The teacher recog- 
nized her opportunity and questioned him in detail as to how his 
mother cared for her fish,—then offered suggestions for changes 
in feeding, and caring for the aquarium. 

The boy listened attentively, then said, “She told me to ask you 
before but I didn’t ’acause I wan’t agoin’ to go to school no how, 
but I’m agoin’ to stay here awhile now.” 

The library contains about 1000 books received from the public 
library and boys are given from two to five periods a week for 
free reading. They write reports on the books they read, not the 
kind of hated reports you and I used to be forced to write, but 
really advertisements to sell the books to other boys. I like the 
report which begins—“I have read the Encyclopedia, Three Pigs, 
Robinson Crusoe and Popular Mechanics.” 
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Then there’s the music room, where boys, who have fine voices 
but have not been accustomed to singing, are learning the joy of 
expressing themselves in song. The gymnasium and gameroom is 
one of our greatest educational features. Thanks to a good friend, 
a variety of games has been provided. The names of the cham- 
pions of chess, checkers, horseshoe, etc., are written on the black- 
board interspersed with admonitions which the boys can see con- 
stantly. ‘When you play a game always wish and try to win, 
otherwise your opponent will have no fun, but never wish to win 
so much that you cannot be happy without winning.”—Henry Van 
Dyke. ‘For when the Great Scorer comes to write against your 
name, He writes not as you won or lost but how you played the 
game.” “To brag a little, to show up well, to crow gently if in 
luck, to pay up, to own up and to shut up if beaten are the virtues 
of a sporting man.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

A second gameroom, recently opened in the basement, is fur- 
nished with games invented and made by the teacher and boys 
and has quite the air of a boys’ clubroom. 


Standing out as an experiment of unusual significance is the spe- 
cial room which cares for boys of the lowest mental age. As Mrs. 
Dummer said, “This is a story by itself.” The material which is 
being worked out there for boys of low mental rating is of especial 
interest. A boy of fourteen, who has a first grade reading ability, 
is not interested in the books provided for the regular first grades. 
His reading should be on the level suitable to his social age, and 
this sort of material is being prepared by Miss Florence Beaman, 
a teacher who is developing a curriculum which will be an aid to 
teachers everywhere. 

Since the boys are retarded from one to four years, much em- 
phasis is placed on academic work on which they spend approxi- 
mately half their time with one teacher. Every room is equipped 
with a file containing a folder for each boy in which is kept the 
written work from the time of entrance. By various devices the 
teacher makes it possible for the boys to watch their work and to 
see the improvement day by day. A reading table in each room 
gives the boys opportunity for free reading in odd moments. 

With the aid of Dr. Marian Monroe of the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, very definite remedial work in reading is being 
carried on. 
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The teacher who comes twice a week to work with those having 
speech defects is very enthusiastic and suggests writing a book 
about her experiences with fifty boys who have serious speech han- 
dicaps. It was recently found that one Montefiore boy with de- 
fective speech was truant the day after he entered kindergarten. 

The lunchroom offers great opportunities for training. Many of 
the boys have been unaccustomed to sitting down at a table to eat 
and begged to be allowed to stand around the basement while 
gulping down their food. Now they seem to enjoy visiting with 
their friends about the table as they eat. 

I believe we might take out most of the equipment and with the 
principal and teachers we have, still succeed. I need not tell you 
who have contacts with schools that the success of any school de- 
pends largely upon its principal. We were exceptionally fortunate 
in our choice of Mr. Stullken for principal of Montefiore. The 
teachers are carefully selected for their understanding of boys, and 
for their ability to cope with those who are considered problems. 
They are strongly imbued with a missionary spirit, and no teachers 
in the system work harder or give more freely of their time and 
energy. A writer in an educational magazine recently made this 
statement—'‘All teachers recognize the enormous variation in the 
intellectual ability of their pupils. All do not understand the emo- 
tional variations which accompany these intellectual variations.” 
The teachers in Montefiore must and do take cognizance of these 
emotional variations in their handling of situations. 

A story Mr. Stullken told me soon after the school opened, illus- 
trates the attitude of the teachers. Of course, the worst boys came 
first and it was not strange that with all the worst boys together 
there were some lively times. It would be stranger if this were 
not so. Something went wrong one day in the room of the older 
boys and soon several things were happening with much language 
coloring the atmosphere. Mr. Stullken went in and calmed matters, 
but he feared the teacher might be discouraged and desire to leave. 
He was in the office when she walked in as calm as usual, hung 
up her keys and started to go out. Mr. Stullken called her back 
and said he hoped she wasn’t discouraged and she made this classic 
answer, “Why, Mr. Stullken, I regard that as I should a poor les- 
son in geography. We didn’t do very well today. Let us hope 
that tomorrow we shall do better.” This typifies the spirit of the 
teachers of Montefiore. 
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The Public School Art Society has added to the beauty of the 
school by loaning a large number of pictures. Two of these were 
placed in the boys’ lunchroom but none in the small room in which 
the teachers eat and through which the boys pass in taking their 
trays. This omission did not escape the notice of one boy who 
said to the lunchroom manager, “The teachers’ room looks like 
nothing. No pictures there.” 

In planning this school, two purposes were kept in mind; first, 
to redirect the education of the boys themselves, giving them security 
and proper development, the fundamental needs set forth by the 
White House Conference; and second, to give opportunity for 
greater progress in the regular schools by removing the boys, thus 
releasing time and energy formerly devoted to the so-called incor- 
rigibles. 

The need of this second purpose is expressed in the White House 
Conference report in this way,—‘‘The state, as surely as the child, 
has a basic need for security and development.” The state, mean- 
ing society in the life of the child, is represented by the school. 

This second purpose,—the relief of the schools, I consider of as 
much value as the first. It is quite impossible for a teacher to 
maintain her enthusiasm, to be ambitious and resourceful in plan- 
ning new approaches and discovering new procedures, when her 
time is taken up and her energy sapped by the boy who does not 
fit in because of retardation caused by poor attendance, unsocial 
behavior, or low mentality. How can she be expected to be pro- 
gressive in her methods, if a large part of her time is devoted to 
this boy who does not respond, who shows no improvement but 
continues day after day to be a nuisance in the room and a drag 
on the other pupils? 


You may be interested in knowing the distribution of the pupils 
at Montefiore: 


52 came from 3 prevocational schools 
68 came from 11 junior high schools 
17 came from 13 private schools 


The rest, 581, came from the elementary schools; the median 
number, 4 from a school; four schools sent but one each, and one 
school sent 29. 
I have tried to give you a picture of the school, with its daily 
life, its aims and its purposes. I might tell you of the apparent 
change in attitude and self-respect as evidenced by the light in the 
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eyes, the carriage of the body, and the general demeanor of the boys. 


re I might tell you of the happy atmosphere everywhere apparent about 
+h the school. I might tell you that on every visit I see an improvement 
ir * in morale, in initiative, in leadership, but all of these things you 
10 @ may consider subjective. You may also consider the opinions of 
ce a the teachers in the same way, but I think you will be interested in 


them. Here are two excerpts from reports made at the end of last 
t, i year: 
ty “The outstanding accomplishment of Montefiore is the improve- 

; ment in pupil conduct which is in evidence all about us. Our 


ne 

pupils have shown a marked improvement in scholarship; the at- 
of * tendance has grown better; but our outstanding achievement has 
us : been in character development. This problem of pupil behavior 
r- - has been solved so well that I feel we have reason to be satisfied 
< with our first year’s work. We have made many boys better boys. 

a G It is our greatest achievement. 
“The experiment was conducted on the basis that while every- 
d, ‘ one may not become an intelligent citizen, he may become a law- 


n- 5 abiding one if his social conduct is trained in the right social 
channels. It was also based on the belief that the greatest need of 1 
the subnormal child is social training, the ability to work in a social 


i Eo ee: Ris 


as 
t group, and the ability to perform social practices in a happy and 
0 in an acceptable way.” 
n- ' 
er The psychologist reports that in examinations of the first semester 
ot the following medians were obtained: 
ial Chronological Age.............:+ 13 years, 6 months 
o- Mental "Fi sdesesisecesotay 10 years, 4 months 
to : 1 Q. i ai ceele 78 
ut : Reading MT eccerineee 10 years, 5 months 

é Spelling OP elinaes Sed 10 years, 9 months 
8 Arithmetic Po cecpsepiecseies 10 years, 3 months 

Mechanical Aptitude............ 19 years 

At the end of the second semester 213 boys who were tested in 
the first semester were retested with the following results: 
Improvement in reading, 126.6 per cent 
Improvement in arithmetic, 167.9 per cent 

f Improvement in general,—in academic subjects,—132 per cent 

The psychologist gives as her opinion of causes of the large 
' é percentage of gain the following: 
A 1. Selected teachers. 
| 2. Small classes. 
he | 3. Much individual teaching. 
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. Suitable treatment for special disabilities. 

- Teaching materials and equipment adapted to needs of pupils. 

. Careful selection of group placement for each boy. 

. Better concentration and effort during the second testing due 
to gain in stability since coming to the Montefiore. 


A psychologist who assisted in giving the first test said that 
she had never found it so difficult to give a test, because of inability 
of the boys to concentrate. 


The last paragraph of the report of the psychologist reads as 
follows: 


“While the very creditable advance in school subjects shown by 
results made under scientific conditions seems to prove only an 
advance in those subjects, in reality it is a standing testimony to a 
progress of more vital and far reaching value. The tremendous 
improvement in the morale of the entire school, undoubtedly has 
had a very real effect upon the results of the second examination. 
The courtesy, fair play, attention to duty, and general good work 
habits constantly aimed for in every department of the school have 
affected the attitude of the boys toward all activities. This has 
been demonstrated in the Psychology Department, by frequent 
requests made by boys for another examination, and their feeling 
that a favor has been conferred upon them when the request is 
granted.” 


When teachers and boys become conscious that they have a 
common problem and work together to solve it, correction becomes 
easy. The interest of the boys in their own success is a long step 
toward the end sought. 


The following are very definite accomplishments: 


(1) Whereas previously there were from one to two hundred boys waiting 
to be taken to the juvenile court, since January 1930, there has been 
no waiting list. 

(2) Previously a boy who violated his parole from the parental school was 
on the street weeks or months before he could be returned. There is 
now no waiting list of violators of parole. 

(3) All juvenile court work has been taken from the principals, teachers 
and attendance officers of the 171 schools contributing to the Montefiore. 

(4) 564 boys were saved a court experience and 596 a parental school ex- 
perience during 1929-1930. 

(5) 212 boys formerly truants did not have an unexcused absence at Monte- 
fiore last year. Sixty-one were present every day. The average attend- 
ance for the school for the year was 87.35; up to May 1, 1930-1931— 
89.46 per cent. 
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Some of the boys are very sensitive about their records. One 
little colored boy was boasting that he had not missed a day and 
a visitor said, “Surely you were not here on that very snowy day 
last month?” 

The boy replied, “Yes, sir, I was.” 

“Well, how did you manage it?” 

The boy said, “I backed up all the way.” 


Another boy reported by his former school as seen about the 
streets in school time was called to the office and questioned. 
On looking up his record it was found that as he said he had 
been present every day. The next morning he came tardy with 
a note from his former principal; he had gone to his old school 
and requested them not to blacken his reputation at Montefiore 
by reporting false rumors. 

The attendance at Montefiore is of greatest interest and subject 
to the most severe criticism. It is the big problem. Last year I 
was frequently called up by principals who said, “I think this boy 
should be sent directly to the parental school and not to Montefiore. 
How can you expect him to go to another day school at a distance 
when he will not come here, directly across the street from his 
home?” 

Of the 400 odd boys at Montefiore there are constantly between 
25 and 30 who are truants, but remember that all of them were 
truants previously. These 25 or 30 constitute the problem and 
sometimes when seen near their old schools or on the streets cause 
people to say that Montefiore is not succeeding. I suppose if a 
teacher or principal looks out of the window and sees one of her 
former pupils who has been sent to Montefiore, she immediately 
says to herself, ““Aha! they aren’t holding him either.” But she 
may be sure that someone is looking for him and that eventually 
he will go to Montefiore or to the parental school. Last year 122 
boys of the 718 enrolled were sent to the parental. 

The truant officer of a school delivers a boy to Montefiore per- 
haps in the afternoon, and he is immediately called a2 Montefiore 
boy. He may not return the next morning. He may run away 
from home or his parents may hide him. At least Montefiore has 
no opportunity to work with him. Immediately a parental peti- 
tion is filed and as soon as the boy can be found he is taken into 
the juvenile court. Last year 59 of these boys were given a second 
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chance, and 32 made good. The other 122 were sent to the parental 
school where they would not be tempted to be truant. 

One of the greatest problems is the adjustment of boys when 
they return to the regular schools and this is where “a feller needs 
a friend.” He needs the faith of his teachers, and not suspicion 
and skepticism. Montefiore is not claiming to entirely make over 
a boy in one year; the boy who returns to his regular school has 
been redirected; has had his attitude changed by the opportunity 
to show what he can do, but he is the same boy with the same 
unstable nature and probably with little change in his environment. 
It is not easy to make the schools and the community realize that 
Montefiore is a school for making adjustments and not a school 
for punishment. 

No teacher in a regular school, with 45 to 50 pupils in her care 
can make an intensive study of each individual; neither does she 
have the help of the psychologist, doctor, dentist, nurse, visiting 
teacher, and truant officer that the teacher has at Montefiore. But, 
it is hoped that the individual studies made at Montefiore and the 
records sent on with each boy returned will enable teachers to under- 
stand better the behavior problems which arise, and to guide them 
in preventing trouble, thus making their daily work more profit- 
able and happy to themselves and their pupils. “The knowledge 
of the pathways of the maladjusted is lifeless if it can not light 
the road for the myriad of others.” 

A second school, similar to Montefiore,—the Moseley, was opened 
in September 1930, and has made a very fine record so far this year. 

In conclusion, may I say that schools of this type will succeed 
only if they have the intelligent, sympathetic, understanding sup- 
port of the people in the regular schools in the community. Much 
will be accomplished for the schools and for the city, if our unad- 
justed boys while still living in their own homes and meeting their 
old friends at night, can have their attitudes changed and their 
interests and energies directed into the right channels. Every boy 
so redirected becomes an asset instead of a liability to society. The 
Montefiore and Moseley schools make no claim to miracles. They 
do claim, however, that they are making a sincere, earnest effort to 
improve a condition which affects all schools and through the 
schools, the entire community. The results obtained seem to indi- 
cate that they are headed in the right direction. 
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An Experiment in the Use of 
Recreation in Treating Delinquents 


M. L. PETTIT 


Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, South Bend, Indiana; 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Notre Dame 


OME four years ago, in tabulating data concerning the social 

causes of maladjustment among boys, it appeared to the in- 
vestigators that in about 75 per cent of the cases, inadequate recrea- 
tion or antisocial companionship depending upon recreation were 
among the contributing causes. In some instances, it was the boy 
and his gang, in other instances it was the individual boy and 
chance associates. In some cases, the whole social background of 
the boy was excellent; in other cases, the reverse of this situation 
was true. The question naturally arose as to what means were 
available, and as to what methods were used in dealing with these 
problems. Were these isolated problems of the boy, or the boy and 
his gang; or were they problems of certain geographical or delin- 
quency areas? 

It was ascertained that the “repressive method of rehabilitation” 
was generally used in the attempted solution of these cases. If the 
antisocial activity or offense, as many of our courts still call it, was 
a gang activity, it seemed as though the main direction of the re- 
habilitative processes centered around the break-up of the gang. 
Gangs were presumed to be vicious breeders of crime,—and detri- 
ments to the community. One of the probation rules most fre- 
quently used was: “The probationer shall not associate with boys 
who have violated any law or who have not a good reputation in 
the community.” 

It was comparatively easy for the probation worker to “order” 
his charge to discontinue association with his gang or to discon- 
tinue some type of antisocial recreation. But it was extremely 
difficult for the boy to sever those bonds of loyalty, good fellow- 
ship, and perhaps his only opportunity for recreation, which “quit- 
ting the gang” implied. The strange and phenomenal part of the 
situation so far as the probation worker was concerned, was that 
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if the boy's relation with the gang was other than merely nominal, 
he rarely severed this relationship. Penalties might follow, but 
the gang remained intact. Probation reports showed that the cul- 
tural level of the boy or the degree of his social experience, par- 
ticularly so far as home training was concerned, made little or no 
difference. The leader of the gang was the master of the boy’s 
destiny. 

Another feature of the problem presenting itself was the ques- 
tion of the delinquent boy whose maladjustment seemed to be 
primarily coupled with his inability to find the proper type of 
recreation or the proper associates,—the introvert who suddenly 
tried to shift himself out of his social rut and to join the normal 
activities of his psychosocial age level. Numerous cases were found 
where this situation had resulted in a social misstep and the adven- 
ture had ended in the juvenile court. 

These investigators reasoned that a new philosophy and a new 
plan were needed in dealing with boys before the court. Repressive 
rehabilitation is not rehabilitation. It was felt that the pertinent 
question in regard to the boy’s activities is not what has he done, 
but, why has he done it in this particular manner rather than in a 
socially normal manner? We decided that these boys whose chief 
deficiency seemed to be a lack of means of expressing the normal 
social activities of adolescence, or else a socially abnormal method 
of expressing them, should be given an opportunity of doing some- 
thing instead of “don’t doing’ something. 

The philosophy of our experiment became, ‘‘Any boy who is within 
the range of normalcy, that is,—not noticeably deficient mentally or 
physcially, and who is delinquent because of lack of proper leisure 
time guidance in his program or because of improper associates, 
will be given the proper program to meet these determined needs.” 
It was felt that if diagnostic accuracy could be reasonably expected, 
normal programs could be substituted for socially abnormal pro- 
grams and boys would be rehabilitated through their own volition. 

Furthermore, it was felt that all cases before the court regardless 
of causation should be examined as to a definite leisure time pro- 
gram and if it were found that such programs were insufficient to 
meet the needs of the boy, they should be strengthened as a mat- 
ter of juvenile court responsibility. The gang for instance, is not 
fundamentally antisocial in nature. It is a natural phenomena of 
the gregarious tendencies of adolescence. The difficulty lies not 
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in the gang but in the gang’s lack of a supervised program. It is 
the community organizations who fail to reach the boy and not the 
boy who should shoulder the responsibility. 


TESTING LEISURE TIME ORGANIZATIONS 


With this particular philosophy in mind, an experiment was 
designed for the purpose of testing the utility of leisure time 
activity organizations in providing the proper programs, and leader- 
ship to deal with problems of the maladjusted or the incipient mal- 
adjusted boy. The Boy Scouts of America and the Y. M. C. A. were 
chosen as the organizations through which to conduct the experi- 
ment, because of the fact that they serve practically every com- 
munity wherein there are delinquency problems and hence, any con- 
clusions which might be derived from the experiment would have 
general application. 

The method of the experiment was twofold. First, the recrea- 
tional needs of the individual boy, or of the boy and his gang were 
to be ascertained, and second, the programs of these organizations 
were to be tested as to their ability to supply these needs. 

In order to gain the desired information in regard to the recrea- 
tional needs, special outlines dealing with the boy’s recreation and 
his associates were issued to all court case workers. These out- 
lines furnished a complete survey of the boy’s likes and dislikes. 
It was important for us to know whether the boy liked camping, 
hiking and other forms of outdoor activities,—or whether he pre- 
ferred craftwork, art and other pursuits. We desired to know 
whether the boy was an individualist or a member of a gang. If he 
belonged to a gang, we wanted an analysis of the gang as to mem- 
bership, leadership, and its activities. It was also important to 
know whether the problem was isolated or a problem of a delin- 
quency area. Spot maps were made which located every case of 
delinquency. These were kept up to date and during the four 
years of the experiment were automatic indicators of the needs of 
congested delinquency areas. 

From this information, we were able to analyze the main trend of 
the boy’s leisure time activities. We possessed through the use 
of this special data and the ordinary social case history, a com- 
pleted picture of the boy’s daily life. His home life, his educa- 
tional life, his spiritual life, and their relationship to his recrea- 
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tional life, were all presented in sharp contrast. We were now able 
for the first time not only to weigh recreation from the point of 
view of mere fun, but also to round out deficiencies in the home, 
the school, and in many cases, through recreation we were able to 
assist the church in spiritual contacts. A definite program was 
formulated for each day in order to supply what we felt were 
existing needs. 


If we used the existing organizations in the community to carry 
out these programs, it would of course be necessary to obtain their 
cooperation. If these organizations were character building or- 
ganizations, we thought they would welcome an opportunity for re- 
building character. Such slogans as “This organization has never 
had a boy before the local juvenile court” were much in evidence. 
At first, the organization most needed refused to cooperate, but a 
change in personnel on its staff brought the necessary consent, when 
we were able to show that the real need was in the districts which 
were not adequately serviced by it. We sold the idea that real 
character building is not dependent upon the number of boys who 
escape the juvenile court, but should be judged by the number of 
boys who come before the court and are then rehabilitated by an 
organization. The Y. M. C. A. did not hesitate. We were told 
that its building, staff, and camps were ours for the asking. 

The organization selected provided two distinct types of recrea- 
tional programs upon which we could build. Through the Y. M. 
C. A., we were able to provide athletic and handicraft programs 
in a building centrally located; through the Boy Scouts we built 
strong outdoor and indoor programs in the particular areas in which 
they were needed. The scouting program was also amenable to 
gang substitution as the scout patrol is nothing more or less than 
a supervised gang with a program adequate to the gang needs. 
It is to be remembered, however, that it is the boy and not the 
program which is paramount. This means that the boy’s inter- 
ests and desires must have more weight in determining the type of 
program than the predetermined ideas of the organization sponsor- 
ing the program. Both the Y. M. C. A. and scouting programs 
were so elastic, however, that it was possible to build up within 
these organizations any type of program needed without altering 
their general methods. 
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LEADERSHIP AND DIRECTION 


The South Bend Juvenile Court is exceptionally fortunate in 
having on its staff students from the probation training department 
of the University of Notre Dame. These young men, through skil- 
ful suggestions, interested boys in the proposed recreational pro- 
gram to such an extent that in most cases, the boys actually re- 
quested the worker to get them into the recreational program which 
it had been previously determined would fit their needs. 

The question of leadership was the most serious of the problems 
to be met. We found through our experience in using volunteer 
leadership that only when the leader was capable of orienting him- 
self to the psychosocial level of the boys with whom he dealt, 
was he successful. In dealing with delinquent gangs handled 
under their own leaders, we used specially trained men. Unless 
volunteer leadership is specially trained for group work, it often 
proves inadequate. 


The general conclusions suggested by our experiment are: 


1. The problem of the delinquent gang may be independent of, but gen- 
erally is a problem of a delinquency area. Delinquent gangs may be rehabili- 
tated under their own leadership through the use of recreational programs 
fitted to their needs. Both the Boy Scouts and the Y. M. C. A., if they 


can be induced to see this phase of their work, are effective. Scouting is 
probably more effective than the Y. M. C. A., however, as its program may 
be brought into the district where it is needed. It is a part of the work 
of the probation staff to convince these organizations that they should under- 
take this type of work. 

2. Delinquency areas may be controlled and often eliminated through 
the proper recreational set-up. 

3. In dealing with the individual boy, success depends upon accurate 
psychological and sociological groupings; a wise choice of program, and 
placement with boys who will accept the newcomer as a member of the 
group. Both the Y. M. C. A. and the Scouts were successful in this type 
of work, although the Y. M. C. A. had the larger percentage of success due 
to the number of types of work possible in a centralized building program. 

4. Approximately 60 per cent of all individual cases supplied with 
proper recreation were rehabilitated. Where it was found impossible to 
supply recreational adequacy, the reverse was true. All gangs supplied with 
recreational programs were rehabilitated while our one attempt to break up 
a gang resulted in failure. 

5. The Boy Scouts and the Y. M. C. A. without changing their programs 
are equipped to deal with the delinquent boy. Such changes as are neces- 
sary to meet the need of the individual boy and gang are not deviations 
from the regular program but merely a shifting of emphasis. 
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If probation workers and organizations would cooperate in reach- 
ing every maladjusted boy and providing him with the right type 
of recreational program, the percentages of cases rehabilitated would 
be greater. 


Our goal in South Bend is threefold: 
(a) Complete recreational organization of incipient delinquency areas and 
of foreign cultural areas as preventive measures. 


(b) The training of Y. M. C. A. and adult Scout leaders to do this type 
of work. 


(c) Every boy and every gang brought to the attention of the juvenile 
court are to be analyzed as to recreational needs and to be provided for 
recreationally by the Scouts or the Y. M. C. A. 


CASE EXPERIMENTS 


The New York Central Railroad Company, elevating its tracks 
through South Bend, reported a loss of one thousand dollars a 
month in stolen cable. A case worker uncovered a gang of ten 
boys whose activities when fully known resembled the organization 
of a real criminal group. 

Some time after these boys’ confidences had been gained, we 
checked back on eight of the original members of this gang and 
compiled statistics of their offenses which are herein presented. 

These figures represent the minimum number of times each mem- 
ber indulged in stealing. The money values represent the amount 
the junk dealer paid for the goods. The real value obviously was 
much higher. 





Number of Average amount paid by 
Boy Checked Offenses junk dealer for loot. 
a eels 20 $35.00 
BB vcsssbecicscpvscranipbivuspiseactiacses 22 44.00 
ini ticecosssenucuoaamngancs canusuboers 60 120.00 
aia och cciesenseacaek wit 25 13.50 
BS hace oapnasnh eave anna osvauseebeonsad 30 30.00 
Be alice scat nate 45 45.00 
G (Leader) ...ss.sssssssssssseee 202 320.00 
Eee 80 320.00 
BE orc cscscccesnareshoposrasionsens 484 $927.50 


The case worker in his report states, “In compiling this list, I 
have omitted numerous small items as shop-lifting, junking in 
various places on a smaller scale and a number of boyish pranks 
which resulted in property damage and the like.” 
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While the figures presented show amazing regularity in round 
numbers, it must be remembered that we are stating approximate 
minimums. The value is estimated in round figures from the boys’ 
stories. Business was so profitable that some of the boys attended 
two and three shows every day and often rode to school in taxicabs. 
I might state that at the time we started this phase of our experi- 
ment, we had proof of only 31 offenses. 

Ten boys ranging in age from 13 to 15 years were included 
in this phase of the experiment, and the theoretical basis was to 
perform recreational adjustment under their own gang leadership. 
The leader of the delinquent gang became the leader of the recrea- 
tional group. The experiment was supervised by a Notre Dame 
probation student to whom additional training was given. Scout- 
ing was chosen as the agency through which to work, and the pro- 
gram was suited to meet the boys’ desires and needs. 


In the year and a half which marks the present experimental 
time with the recreational program of this group, we have noted 
the following results: 


1. The group has increased from 10 to 65 members. 


2. Only three reversions to delinquency have been noted. Two of the 
boys in company with their fathers stole some canned goods from a store 
which had been gutted by fire and one lad took a box of snuff which he 
knew had been stolen. 


3. There has been only one additional boy before the court from this 
area since the start of the experiment and the gang could not reach this 
boy. This is rather suggestive since our spot maps showed a delinquency 
area in this locality previous to the beginning of this phase of the ex- 
periment. 


It is interesting to note that this gang has under its own leader- 
ship transformed a delinquency area into a neighborhood which it 
controls. If a boy steals it is suggested by the gang that he join it, 
and once in the gang, stealing is outlawed by code. 

Three years ago, our spot maps showed the development of a 
delinquency area about one quarter mile square. In one month, 
there were 44 cases from this district. A survey of this area showed 
absolute lack of recreational facilities. Two scout troops were 
organized under volunteer leadership and these boys were per- 
mitted to join troops. In the last three years, there have only been 
two cases of delinquency in this area. One of these was a 10 year 
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old boy who could not be assimilated into the program because of 
his age and the other lad was definitely feebleminded. 

In conclusion may I plead with the so-called character building 
organizations to make a definite place in their programs for the 
maladjusted or delinquent boy. Let us adopt the philosophy of 
the men who volunteered their time and efforts to make the recrea- 
tional experiment in South Bend a success: “If instead of telling a 
maladjusted boy not to do something, you provide him with a 
socially normal way of doing it, he will rehabilitate himself in spite 
of his social background.” 
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Probation in the United States Courts 


SANFORD BATES 


Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


I SOMETIMES think if we are really right half of the time in our 

treatment of crime and criminals we are to be congratulated. 
There are so many things which cannot be answered, that it is often 
better for us to say frankly that we do not know. It is always bet- 
ter for us to admit ignorance than to be dogmatic about subjects 
on which there is so little systematic and scientific truth. The one 
thing that I think we can afford to be somewhat dogmatic about is 
our system of prisons and reformatories. The young offender, or the 
first offender, should be spared this treatment if it is possible. 

I sometimes grow a trifle impatient with people who present 
statistics on the success or failure of persons who have graduated 
from reformatories or prisons. I heard a man once extolling the 
merits of the Big Brother system. He said, “The Big Brother sys- 
tem succeeds with 85 per cent of our boys. Only 12 per cent ever 
get into difficulty with the court, while with prisons and reforma- 
tories 80 per cent of the men coming from them go on to further 
crime.” It reminds me of the man who was comparing the sun and 
the moon and said that it made him tired to hear people always 
praising the sun. It only shone when it was light enough anyway, 
but the moon came out at night when it was dark. 

When you compare the results of two entirely different systems 
you are bound to get into difficulties. The good gentleman who felt 
that the Big Brother system was fine, did not realize that the re- 
formatory starts with the material others reject,—acknowledged 
failures. It is a rather idle thing to say that prisons succeed, or that 
they do not succeed. Prisons seem to be a necessary part of our 
communities. They serve when other agencies in the community 
fail to rescue or guide an individual, and it becomes necessary to 
have some place to send him. 

There are thousands of boys and girls, men and women, sent to 
prisons, jails and reformatories in this country who would be in- 
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finitely better off if they were given other treatment. We are also 
coming to believe that society would be better off if these people did 
not have to go to jail. Sometimes our prison population is referred 
to as the “slag pile of civilization.” This description fails to take 
into account the character of the men who make up our prisons today. 
For example, a large number of men in our prisons at present are 
there solely because we have made new crimes out of situations 
which were not crimes twenty-five years ago. Four important acts 
have been made federal crimes by Congress in the last twenty-five 
years and these acts account for 80 per cent of the inmates of our 
federal penitentiaries and reformatories today. To call these people 
the “‘slag pile of civilization” is a pretty strong statement. Twenty- 
five years ago they were law-abiding citizens. Today, due to a 
changing of standards, at least so far as the federal government is 
concerned, they have become the inmates of our penitentiaries. 
When a man gets in prison, no matter how much you may strive 
to teach him a trade, no matter how much you may succeed in build- 
ing him physically, grading and classifying him mentally and bring- 
ing to play on him better influences than he has ever had brought 
to bear upon him before, it is inevitable that he must come in con- 
tact with certain personalities and influences which will retard his 


self improvement. It is quite true that many men reform them- 
selves without help from the warden, teachers or others. A prison 


sentence is perhaps enough to steer them away from any further 
misdeeds. 


There may be a larger percentage of men who prefer to live by 
their wits and not to obey the laws, for whom nothing can be done. 
But in between the two groups there is a large number of adjustable 
personalities on which the prison system bases its hope and ambi- 
tions. Some of these men can be reformed by new methods in 
therapy, new idealism, or by a manner of approach through which 
they have never been reached before. If we keep in mind the wel- 
fare of the individuals who make up our prison systems, a tre- 
mendous proportion of these men may receive benefit and be stimu- 
lated by new ideals just as well outside of an institution as within 
it. The federal probation system has been called upon to prove 
and to assist in the new development of these theories and ideals of 


penal treatment. 
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THE FEDERAL PROBATION LAW 


The federal probation law was passed in 1925. For several years 
little was done about it. During this period an appropriation of 
$25,000 was granted with which it was possible to employ seven 
or eight probation officers. In June, 1930, Congress changed this 
law and increased the grant to $200,000. This amount has been 
again increased for 1932 to $240,000. One year ago, where we had 
in the federal prison system 8 probation officers, today we have 
61 federal probation officers. 

Under the care of the original 8 federal probation officers, 
there were about 4,000 convicted federal offenders. Today, accord- 
ing to our last report, there are 10,853 men on probation under the 
supervision of federal probation officers. We haven't reached our 
goal yet, however. There are 143 judges in 84 federal court dis- 
tricts. It has been possible to organize with our present means only 
44 of these districts in the country. In a few districts it has been 
necessary to employ more than one officer. Our endeavors ought 
not to cease until we have organized each of these districts and 
provided at least one officer for every judge. 

There was a time in this system when a probation officer in one 
district had 1,600 cases under his observation. The best work 
can not be done if a man has more than 100 cases to handle. This 
statement however, differs with localities and depends on the types 
of people handled. It has been amply demonstrated that the fewer 
cases handled by the probation officer, with a minimum of 25 or 50, 
the better the work. 


We shall present to Congress at our next opportunity, if we receive 
the approval of the executive department of the government, a pro- 
gram calling for 143 probation officers in the federal districts of the 
country. This will cost twice as much money as Congress has 
awarded us for this year. We are going to place the matter before 
the government backed with this argument: “We will admit that 
this is the year to save money and not to spend it. It is however 
the time to invest money in sound investments. Therefore we are 
asking to have the appropriation for federal probation doubled.” 

If some one asks, ‘How do we account for this statement?’, 
we shall reply that it has been our experience that for every one 
dollar spent on the salary of a probation officer, two to four dollars 
are collected in fines alone. Therefore, we mean what we say when 
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we state that we are not going to spend but collect money. If, by 
spending one dollar you can bring in three, the deal might well be 
termed an investment. It is almost too good an investment to be 
legal these days, for not only is the money saved which you collect 
in fines, but human beings are rescued, who are infinitely more 
valuable investments. 

Take, for example, the case of a man brought before a state that 
charged him with an offense which, perhaps, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would warrant a $100 fine. The judge fines him $100. 
If the man hasn’t the money the judge sends him to prison. The 
government boards him while he is working out his fine in prison, 
—and the $100 fine is lost. If the man were permitted to work 
out his fine outside the prison, the government would receive the 
fine and not have the man’s expenses to pay while in jail. 

It is quite true that many fines are collected outside of the pro- 
bation system. We hope, however, to be able to submit a state- 
ment to the effect that under the system as it is now working we are 
able to put men at some productive job, which will make it possible 
for them to earn money and return to the government a revenue it 
would not have in any other way. At the same time there would be 
built up in these individuals a sense of industry, obligation, and 
responsibility which they could not acquire by being confined in jail, 
or in one of the better manned and managed federal penitentiaries 
maintained at government expense. 

It remains to be seen whether we can establish the truth of this 
proposition. It has something of hope and progress in it, and 
something which we believe the country will welcome as an alter- 
native to the system which every single year puts five hundred 
thousand people into the country’s jails. 

I have one particular matter which I should like to submit to you 
and that is, whether in a system which gives an alternative of pro- 
bation at the time of sentence, and a system which may provide for 
parole under existing parole laws, we ought to provide a third 
method of treatment consisting of a short disciplinary period in 
prison or jail, to be followed by a period of supervised probation. 
Many judges have suggested this last course of treatment. It has 
been objected to on the one hand, because it is not according to 
probation procedure to fine a man or give him a jail sentence first. 
It has been objected to on the other hand, because it is put into effect 
by the judge at the time of sentencing, and is therefore not parole. 
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I should like to ask you to consider whether or not there are a 
sufficient number of cases in which a short jail sentence, as warning 
or punishment, or whatever you may call it, could be wisely ad- 
ministered if followed by a long and protracted period of probation 
supervision. 

I want to take this occasion to thank the National Probation Asso- 
ciation for the splendid way in which it has backed up the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Bureau of Prisons. The seed you have 
sown is bearing fruit under the leadership of a dynamic and force- 
ful leader, Colonel Joel R. Moore. Soon we hope to have a federal 
probation service of which you will all be proud. 





The Law and Probation 


JUSTIN MILLER 
Dean, School of Law, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


eee those who are charged with the making of laws 
regarding probation and even those who are charged with the 
administration of those laws know very little about it. It is im- 
possible, of course, to generalize, because some lawyers know a 
great deal about it, some lawyers know nothing and others only a 
very little. The confusion in the minds of the lawyer group cannot 
be better illustrated than by pointing out the fact that a great many 
of them do not know the difference between pardon, probation and 
parole, and some times use these three terms synonymously. 

A case was decided in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
under date of February 16, 1931, in which the court which con- 
sidered the case on appeal made this statement: ‘‘As to the fourth 
point; although the word parole was used in the sentence we under- 
stand that probation was meant, the latter being permitted by law 
on sentencing and the former not. The statute expressly provides 
for the revocation of probation after a hearing, etc.” It is interest- 
ing to note that the trial judge in the case used the term parole in 
interpreting a law which spoke in terms of probation, so that it 
became necessary for the Court of Appeals to correct the error in 
terminology. 

This type of error is very common among lawyers, as you will 
find if you attempt to discuss this subject with them. It is particu- 
larly common in states where probation and parole have not been 
highly developed. In a great many cases the idea of pardon pervades 
the whole situation. Pardon, as it originated, was an act of grace, 
granted by the benevolent despot to some person to whom he wished 
to be kind. It came to us from the days of tyrants when it was 
purchased for a price. Its present day use in many states is on 
about the same basis. Occasionally we hear of a wholesale pardon- 
ing of prisoners at Christmas time, on the commencement of a new 
term in office, or upon the sudden accession of a subordinate official 
to the governorship when the governor dies or goes out of the state. 
In those cases it becomes an act of terror so far as law abiding 
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citizens and law enforcement officers are concerned, because it is 
done entirely without regard for the merits of the particular case. 

Usually pardon, as it is practiced, assumes that the prisoner has 
already done enough penance for the crime which he has com- 
mitted and of which he has been convicted, or that he was prob- 
ably unjustly convicted. There is generally no one to question the 
conditions under which it is granted, so that it becomes very much 
an act of mercy. The idea of grace or of metcy pervades the whole 
field not only of pardon but of parole and probation as well, so far 
as many administrators are concerned. 

When we come finally to the distinction between probation and 
parole, we meet the type of confusion illustrated in the decision 
which I have just quoted. The distinction pointed out by the court 
is, of course, fundamental. Parole is a method of treatment fol- 
lowing conviction and a term of imprisonment. A person is paroled 
before the expiration of his term of sentence under supervision, 
with the hope that he may be rehabilitated and become again a self- 
supporting, self-respecting individual. 

Probation, on the other hand, is a method of treatment,—a pro- 
cedure which is used before any punishment has been inflicted, 
following either a plea of guilty or a conviction by a jury. It is of 
vital importance that we distinguish between the act of pardon and 
either parole or probation, because the theory of pardon differs 
entirely from that which underlies the other two. So far as parole 
and probation are concerned it is important merely that we should 
know at what points the two procedures are used. 

Fundamentally parole and probation serve the same purpose. They 
assume that a person has committed a crime; that he has either 
been convicted by a jury or that he has pleaded guilty, and that 
society will best be served without the continued punishment of the 
offender, but by placing him under supervision in order that he 
may be restored to his position as a self-supporting citizen. It is 
at this point that we run into a popular misunderstanding regarding 
the entire problem of criminal law administration. 


PASSING THE BUCK 


There are some who would solve the problem by convicting as 
many people as possible; putting them in jail and keeping them 
there for as long as possible, and speeding up the methods of 
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criminal procedure in order that these results may be better achieved. 
You have, no doubt, seen newspaper editorials using such a program. 
You have probably heard comments of this kind from lawyers and 
other responsible persons. It is an easy form of rationalization de- 
signed to rid ourselves of trouble, in other words, a method of 
“passing the buck.” Of course the practical difficulty in the way 
of the proposal lies in the fact that we can’t afford to build enough 
prisons to take so many people out of useful employment. More- 
over, as another practical matter, these convicts come out of jail 
sooner or later; whether after serving terms for which they have 
been sentenced, or after the granting of credits for good time, or 
just to make room for the new convicts who are being daily sen- 
tenced. Any program which speaks in terms of putting more men 
in jail and keeping them there longer, assumes, necessarily, the build- 
ing of more penitentiaries at a very decidedly increased cost, not to 
mention the cost of overhead and maintenance which is involved 
in keeping a larger proportion of our population in jail. 

To reduce the matter to an absurdity it becomes a matter of how 
long and to what extent those on the outside can support those on 
the inside. Just as a practical matter of economics the most desirable 
method we can follow is to keep as many people on the outside as 
possible, in order that they may support themselves. I am not speak- 
ing of the morals of the situation. I am not speaking of methods 
of treatment. I am merely speaking of a plain matter of taxes, be- 
cause if you put too many people in jail there will not be enough 
folks on the outside to pay taxes to build penitentiaries and to feed 
them while they are there. This is a very persuasive argument when 
presented to a harassed legislature. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE LAW TOWARDS PROBATION 


What I have just said is by no means the most important con- 
sideration involved in the question of what probation laws should 
be and how they should be administered. Our question is what 
should be the attitude of law towards probation? What is its funda- 
mental purpose? We must know this in order that we may deter- 
mine how best to frame the laws and how best to administer them. 
In discussing this problem I want to make it perfectly clear why 
lawyers in many instances know nothing about probation and care 
nothing about it. 
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A great many lawyers are practicing law entirely outside of the 
field of crime. A great many lawyers, leaders of the bar, pride them- 
selves on the fact that they know nothing about criminal law; that 
they have never been in a criminal court, or that they have not been 
there for years. For instance, I have heard judges recently appointed 
to the bench, and without much advance notice, given criminal case 
assignments, say that they hadn’t thought about criminal law since 
law school days; that they must start all over again finding out what 
criminal law is all about. To a greater or lesser extent that is true 
of most of the men who go on the bench. 

The criminal law practitioner is not highly regarded by the rest 
of his fellows, even though he may be a fellow of high standards 
and one who conforms to the strictest canons of ethics. His 
brethren are not particularly impressed with him because he is 
in an outlaw field of practice. Usually the advice, which comes 
from the older members of the bar to the younger ones, is to keep 
out of the field of criminal law. Frequently I have had the experi- 
ence, while teaching criminal law in law schools, of having leaders 
of the bar come to address the students and, although assigned to 
speak on subjects remote from the criminal law, take occasion very 
casually to advise the students to stay out of this field of practice. 

Another essential reason why lawyers have very little interest in 
the subject, and little knowledge of it is because they are at no 
time properly trained in this field. It is entirely possible for a 
lawyer to go through an arts college, get a Bachelor's or Master's 
degree, or become a Doctor of Philosophy and then go on to law 
school and during the entire period never hear a word from his 
instructors about probation. Criminal law is given usually as a 
required subject in the first year. It covers very scantily what we 
call the substantive criminal law. Sometimes it touches slightly the 
subject of criminal procedure. Occasionally mention is made of 
problems of administration; but as to these new techniques, one of 
which is probation, usually the college and law school courses speak 
not at all. 

Frequently the instructor is one who is not sympathetic toward 
the course. Frequently he is a person who has had the course 
assigned to him because no one else in the faculty wanted it. Some- 
times he advises his students to forget the study of criminal law 
when they have finished with it. Students, so trained, go out into 
practice and represent clients in the organization of corporations; 
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in the making of contracts; in the running of railroads, fields in 
which lawyers receive their most substantial fees, together with the 
greatest respect from their colleagues and from the public. They 
have no opportunity of coming into contact with such subjects as 
probation. 

If, by chance, they are elected or appointed to the office of prose- 
cuting attorney; to the bench; or assigned by the courts to defend 
in criminal cases, they will run into these strange new procedures 
for the first time. They assume, as people frequently do, that as 
they have not been taught anything about such subjects, and as 
presumably they have been taught all subjects worth learning, there 
must be something wrong with these procedures. So they approach 
them with suspicion and antagonism. Then they find that in deal- 
ing with these problems they are brought into contact with social 
workers, probation officers, people quite outside of the profession 
of the law,—who speak in terms which are entirely unfamiliar to 
them. This is embarrassing, especially in cases where such persons 
happen to know more about the law itself than the lawyers. Nat- 
urally, their antagonism is increased. 

There is no better basis for antagonism,—and I think the psychia- 
trists will agree with me,—than that which is based upon ignorance 
and the inferiority complex which results therefrom. So ignorance 
is transposed into antagonism. This antagonism expresses itself 
against all new procedures. You will find otherwise tolerant, under- 
standing members of the bar who go out of their way to speak in an 
antagonistic way about juvenile courts and probation, and all of the 
rest of these “‘new-fangled ideas” which didn’t happen to be within 
the range of their training or education. 

Probation has a hard row to hoe when it comes into such a set-up, 
—a set-up controlled by lawyers, a judge on the bench, a prosecuting 
attorney, a defense counsel, and a probation officer who may or may 
not know much about the philosophy lying back of his subject but 
who is attempting to accomplish an objective which is outside of the 
understanding of the lawyers. 

Of course I am stating an extreme situation. It is quite possible 
that in a particular jurisdiction there may be a judge who does know 
something about probation and who has had considerable experi- 
ence with it or one who may understand all about it, and played 
an active part in having the law enacted in his state. It is quite 
possible that there may be a prosecuting attorney who knows some- 
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thing about it, or even a defense counsel. But the chances are 
that the judge, the prosecuting attorney, the defense counsel, do 
not even suspect when and how probation should be used in order 
to serve the best interests of society. The judge in such a case is 
most apt to consider an application for probation from the point 
of view of pardon. He wants to know “just why leniency should be 
extended to this defendant?” 


PROBATION IS NOT LENIENCY 


The theory of probation is not leniency. It raises the question in 
each case, of what is the best treatment to be given to the defendant 
under the circumstances. A judge who thinks in terms of pardon 
quite naturally thinks in terms of leniency. He listens to an im- 
passioned plea by the defense counsel who speaks of the wife, or 
the children, or the mother, who must suffer if the prisoner goes 
to the penitentiary; or he turns his private ear to the politician who 
has placed him upon the bench. The defense counsel is apt to 
argue strenuously for probation, not because he sees in it a means of 
getting his client off a little easier than otherwise might he the case, 
but because he realizes that in so doing he stands a better chance of 
collecting his fee, either from the client, or from the client’s friends 


or relatives. Whatever he can accomplish, short of the maximum 
penalty, betters his chance of getting a fee, and securing other 
criminal cases. 


THE CRIMINAL PRACTITIONER 


The odds against the criminal practitioner are very great. The 
chances that a lawyer will win a criminal case are much less than in 
a civil case. It is about a fifty-fifty proposition generally, in a civil 
case, all other things being equal, that the counsel will win his case. 
But he has a much smaller chance in criminal cases because of the 
selective process that takes place before the case goes into the hands 
of the lawyer, and comes to trial. The police, the grand jury, the 
committing magistrate, the prosecuting attorney, all participate in 
eliminating the more difficult cases,—the ones about which there is 
the most doubt of successful prosecution. When a case finally gets 
into court it is usually one in which the odds are all in favor of 
conviction, so that one who represents a defendant, is in a difficult 
position; his reputation as a lawyer is at stake. As this reputation 
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is the basis upon which he collects his fees and gets more cases, he 
grasps eagerly such weapons as come to hand. 

Probation is one of his best weapons. He uses it to trade with 
the judge and with the prosecutor. His client will plead guilty 
if he be promised probation in advance, and if the prosecutor is 
afraid of his ability to secure a conviction he will be glad to hear 
an application for probation, not because in the particular case it is 
a means of accomplishing the best interests of society, but because 
if he can persuade the defendant to plead guilty and be granted 
probation it saves him the trouble of a criminal trial which is the 
hardest work attached to his office. 

By way of example let me call attention to the findings of the 
Minnesota Crime Commission published in 1927. The Commission 
found that some judges were granting probation in as few as 30 
per cent of their cases while other judges in the same counties were 
granting probation in 70 per cent of the cases. The judges con- 
cerned were quite unaware that such a discrepancy existed. Judges 
who sat as members of that Commission learned there for the first 
time of just how widely their judicial performances varied. Some 
of them modestly confessed that they had proceeded many times 
without proper investigation of the facts; that in some instances 
the person who was least qualified for probation may have been 
readily granted it because he was experienced in courtroom proce- 
dure and knew the right story to tell while on the other hand, the 
young fellow in court for the first time, might be obstinate, contrary 
and uncooperative and therefore have probation denied him. 

I have opened up the picture to you as I have seen it. I was a 
prosecutor for four years. I have lived with prosecutors and been 
a member of their associations. I know how they think and just 
what their problems are. I know the things I have been stating 
actually take place. Those of you who have been familiar with the 
operation of probation laws in the larger cities in which well or- 
ganized probation departments are in operation, may be inclined to 
question the validity of the generalizations in which I have been in- 
dulging. I will concede their invalidity under circumstances where 
fearless, intelligent judges sit upon the bench; where properly 
trained attorneys appear on one side or the other, or where well 
organized probation departments have been developed. 

But the places in which well organized probation departments 
exist; the places in which well trained and properly educated 
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lawyers and fearless, intelligent judges are in control, are few in- 
deed. Generally speaking, the situation which I have described 
prevails over the United States. The result is that many honest 
people condemn probation, when what they mean to condemn is the 
way in which it is administered. Many people consider it not a 
means to further the best interests of society, but a method of 
chicanery and skullduggery used by defense counsel to avoid just 
punishment of their clients; by prosecutors to avoid the trial of 
cases, and by judges as a way of clearing their dockets and paying 
political debts. 


EXTENDING PROBATION 


I believe sufficiently in probation myself so that I propose not 
merely to justify it in the eyes of the law as a means of accomplish- 
ing the best interests of society, but to extend its use considerably 
beyond that which is now made of it. I propose this on the theory 
that it has real values as it is now operated, and that it would have 
greater values if it were more widely used. My proposition, of 
course, depends upon the assumption that it must be used by trained 
judges and lawyers in connection with properly equipped probation 
departments, because it will necessarily fail if these elements are 
not present. To the extent that it is extended without proper super- 
vision and without properly equipped probation departments, to 
just that extent will it fail even more signally. 

Let us consider the conditions which preceded the use of probation 
and analyze its underlying characteristics, in order that we may de- 
termine its fundamental purpose. Until a few years ago the atten- 
tion of people in their contemplation of the crime problem, was 
very largely concentrated on what was happening in the trial and 
appellate courts and in the penitentiaries. There was a time when 
people insisted that the way in which to solve the problem was to 
prevent supreme courts from reversing decisions. Many instances 
were pointed out in which supreme courts quashed convictions be- 
cause the indictments misspelled such words as “‘larceny’’ or left out 
the word “the” or because of other technical errors. These were 
striking incidents and, set out in newspaper editorials, they ap- 
peared as absurd and aggravated examples of the miscarriage of 
justice. 

As time went on these absurdities have disappeared and reversals 
of criminal cases because of technical errors have almost entirely 
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ceased. But even at its worst, the cases which went to the appellate 
courts, compared to the number of persons arrested and accused of 
crime were so small that it did not make much difference what 
happened to them in the appellate courts. The various crime surveys 
indicate that probably not more than 40 per cent of all the persons 
who actually commit crime are ever captured. Probably not more 
than 15 per cent of those captured are convicted and suffer punish- 
ment. Only a fraction of 1 per cent of those convicted take ap- 
peals to the higher courts. 


FAILURE OF PRISON METHODS 


In the same manner, it is easy to comment on the failure or the 
success of prison methods. Here again the number sent to prison 
is small compared with the number of crimes committed and the 
number of persons arrested. Now it is generally recognized that the 
problem cannot be solved by working with the comparatively small 
number who appear in the appellate courts and in the penitentiaries. 
It is recognized, too that the chances of success are much less in 
attempting to rehabilitate this group of failures than is true of those 
who have not gone so far or become so confirmed in criminal habits. 
It was with this idea in mind that the method of probation was 
devised. A person having pleaded guilty, or having been convicted of 
a crime stands before the judge awaiting sentence. The judge is sup- 
posed to consider all the elements involved in the case and to de- 
cide whether it is best for society, including the defendant and his 
family, to send him to the penitentiary, or to put him on probation. 

As I have already indicated, that question may be and often is 
improperly decided. It may be decided on the basis of how many 
convicts there are already in the penitentiary and whether there is 
room for more; how much the wardens are protesting about the 
existing overcrowding or whether the defendant is a political ward 
of a boss to whom the judge owes allegiance. But such considera- 
tions do not properly exemplify the theory on which probation is 
supposed to operate. 

The true theory of probation is that if some of the persons who 
are guilty of crime are not really dangerous to society, and if these 
people can be placed under supervision where they are able to earn 
wages for the support of themselves and their families, society may 
be better served than by putting them away in the penitentiary. 
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There has been much speculation upon the so-called successes and 
failures of probation. A number of studies of the subject have 
been made. It is enough to say that the results have been sufficiently 
impressive so that probation laws have been spreading throughout 
the states and we have recently seen the crowning achievement of a 
federal probation system. 


PROBATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Let us look now to the use of probation in connection with juve- 
nile delinquency. Here is an instance in which we have not waited 
until after conviction of crime in order to make use of the theory 
and method of probation. We have even gone so far as to say that 
the juvenile delinquent is not a criminal. He is a child who, because 
he has not had proper parental training and discipline, has been 
provided such care and discipline by the state. You will notice that 
in the case of a child we say that no criminal accusation shall be 
recorded, or no record made against him. He is not required to 
plead guilty nor is he tried by a jury with the usual constitutional 
guarantees. The courts have been quite uniform in their decisions, 
holding that in juvenile courts the proceedings are not criminal ; the 
child is not a criminal; punishment shall not be imposed; it is un- 
necessary to have a jury trial; it is unnecessary to observe the other 
usual guarantees of judicial procedure, and in fact the attributes 
and characteristics of judicial procedure have been quite done away 
with. 

In our juvenile courts we pride ourselves upon the fact that we 
avoid the whole question of criminality. We say that it is un- 
desirable to brand a child as being a criminal. We say that it 
really stands in the way of reformation to call him a criminal. We 
say that it makes more difficult the treatment which is involved 
in rehabilitating him. 


ADULT PROBATION AND THE JUDICIAL PROCESS 


But when we come to the field of adult probation we insist that 
he shall carry the brand of a criminal. I wonder how many of you 
have thought of that distinction in connection with the subject 
of probation? Our thought regarding the use of adult proba- 
tion goes no further back than the time when the person appears 
in court and either pleads guilty, or is found guilty by a jury. 
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I do not want you to think that I have no regard for the judicial 
method of determining guilt or innocence. I stop at this point 
very clearly to explain that I have very great appreciation of the 
method of judicial determination. Moreover, I want to point out 
another contributing difficulty resulting from the failure of many 
persons to understand the importance of judicial procedure. In a 
textbook on criminology recently published, it was said by the author 
that society would be best served by wiping out this whole process 
of judicial determination and substituting in its place an adminis- 
trative procedure so that it would not be necessary for juries to be 
called or to use rules of evidence, rules of procedure, and all the 
rights guaranteed to the defendant. Many psychiatrists make simi- 
lar statements. Consciously or unconsciously psychiatrists feel that 
their methods can be substituted for the work of lawyers in the 
determination of the guilt or the innocence of the defendant. 

Let us be very careful to understand this fact. The process of 
judicial determination is designed to accomplish one object, and 
that is to settle whether a person is guilty of crime or not. The 
psychiatrist's statement that if you will turn over all these criminal 
cases to him and let him take care of them, you will have no further 
need for a judicial process, assumes that all accused persons are 
guilty of crime. The sociologist’s suggestion that you could wipe 
out the whole judicial procedure and substitute an administrative 
procedure similar to that of the juvenile court, is again based 
upon the assumption that all accused persons are guilty. 

Adult probation assumes either conviction, or a plea of guilty. 
There is no getting around that. That is what distinguishes it from 
the juvenile court situation. So long as we have this concept of 
guilt, of moral turpitude, involved in the commission of crime and 
the branding which results from a person being convicted, or plead- 
ing guilty, then we have need of a judicial process in order to de- 
termine that question. Whatever merits there may be in the sub- 
stitution of an administrative procedure, or whatever merits there 
may be in the methods of the psychiatrist, or any other person in 
treating a person after he is found to be a criminal, it is an en- 
tirely different question than whether or not he shall be branded 
as a criminal. 

You may say that I am merely quibbling. Very well, put your- 
self in the position of the person who is charged with a crime. 
Assume that we have established a procedure whereby any person 
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who has committed an antisocial act, let us say, is turned over to a 
board of sociologists, psychiatrists, or even a board of probation 
officers. How would you like to have the question determined? 
Would you like to have it possible for a group of psychiatrists, 
sociologists, or probation officers to come to your home and take 
possession of you, because in their judgment you had committed an 
antisocial act and proceed to give you treatment? 

This is the problem which is involved in judicial procedure. I am 
not suggesting that these boards might not be qualified to give you 
splendid treatment. Nor am I suggesting that they might not be 
better able to give such treatment than lawyers. But the situation 
which faces us is, that so long as we have a concept of “guilt” 
there is a need for a judicial method of determination, in order to 
settle this one question, before the question of treatment becomes 
involved at all. The fact of guilt depends not merely on the com- 
mitting of a particular act which we recognize as wrong, but on 
the whims and fancies of legislatures which declare certain acts to 
be crimes today, which yesterday were not crimes at all. These acts 
may be of such character that most people do not consider them as 
being affected with moral turpitude, but so long as they come within 
the scope of criminal law, so long as conviction carries with it the 
brand of criminality and the curse of conviction, then we must have 


a most carefully safeguarded procedure to determine the question. 


THE CURSE OF CRIMINAL CONVICTION 


My experience has been that persons will fight the curse of 
criminal conviction to the bitter end. In my practice it seemed 
to me that people fear being branded as criminals more than they 
do being branded insane. A family which would mortgage its 
farm, sell its cow, and borrow from all its friends and neighbors 
to raise a defense fund in a criminal case would come in quite 
voluntarily and testify to the insanity of a member of the family in 
order that he might be sent to an insane asylum. So far as the 
defendant is concerned he is just about as badly off whether he 
goes to a prison or to an institution where he is kept under close 
supervision by a police nurse. But he is willing to go to a hospital 
for the insane and to admit that he is mentally incompetent in 
order to avoid the brand of criminality. 
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What does this mean? It means that we have built up a taboo 
in connection with criminal law which is terrifying to most people 
and which is in itself one of the most effective preventives of crime. 
If we are to extend these administrative processes as the social scien- 
tists urge us to do, it will be necessary to adopt procedures in con- 
nection with the adult similar to those we employ with the juvenile. 
What I am proposing is that we proceed in this manner: if it 
is desirable to step back from the period when parole is used,— 
after sentence has been partially served,—to the point where pro- 
bation is used, it is desirable because at the stage of probation we 
have better material upon which to work. The farther we go in 
the process of determination of guilt and the use of penal treat- 
ment, the more hardened and less pliable becomes our material. It 
is desirable to avoid that hardening insofar as possible and to com- 
mence our work of rehabilitating at as early a point in treatment 
as we possibly can. 

This is the whole theory of preventive justice. It is the theory 
on which we work to discover the causes of crime and to remove 
the environmental and other conditions which predispose persons 
to commit crime, before they become fixed in criminal habits 
and criminal ways of thinking. In the case of a juvenile delinquent 
we go so far as to say that if a child has committed the same act 
that an adult has, and that act had been branded a crime for the 
adult, it is nevertheless not a crime for the child. If it is possible 
to treat the child as though he were not a criminal by providing 
supervision and training to offset his criminal habits and thinking, 
we have a better chance of making him a self-respecting and self- 
supporting individual than by putting him in jail. 

I remember a very interesting discussion carried on by Frank 
Tannenbaum, who at that time was studying the letters and memo- 
randa left by the warden of Sing Sing, in which he insisted that 
penitentiary imprisonment was the worst form of treatment which 
could be given to some types of prisoners because it has the effect 
of focusing their attention on the acts which caused them to be 
imprisoned. He said that idle words and chance happenings have 
little meaning in the lives of people and are generally soon forgotten, 
but that if you emphasise a situation and say that because of that 
situation they are to be put in the penitentiary and kept there for 
three years, then their attenion becomes focused on that particular 
situation. Think back through your own recollections. What are 
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the most vivid memories in your minds? Generally they relate to 
incidents of a striking character. Something happened to focus 
your attention and a picture was printed in your memory. Mr. 
Tannenbaum says that is what happens when you imprison a man 
with a single track mind; he spends three years brooding over his 
crime, emphasizing it, magnifying it; he becomes set in a criminal 
way of thinking. The old idea was that if a man contemplated his 
offense long enough he would repent. Some of our modern 
psychologists insist that just the opposite result takes place in many 
cases and that it becomes impossible thereafter ever to rehabilitate 
such a person. 

If this be true, of course our system of punishment is wrong. 
There can be no doubt that it is true in some cases. All who 
have prosecuted persons accused of crime know that many of them 
are as badly punished as they can be, so far as beneficial effects are 
concerned, when they have been arrested and their names printed 
in headlines in the paper; when they have been disgraced in the 
eyes of family and friends. It doesn’t matter what you do to those 
persons afterwards. You have taken out of them all that they had 
to hold them to respectability. From that point on you make 
them progressively a little harder and uncompromising in their 
attitudes towards society. 

The effort of probation is to find the point beyond which it isn’t 
safe to take these people and to use a process of treatment that will 
restablish them and return them to society without too much injury 
being done them. We can’t get away from the fact that society is 
after all just a large collection of individual units. If you set 
about deliberately to make those individual units as hard and cruel 
as possible, society will not be very well served. 

If we ate going to move the process back, why not move it back 
another step beyond our present procedure? Why not make the 
use of probation possible at a point where the person is arrested and 
charged with crime? Or, perhaps, why not take it back to a point 
at which he hadn’t even been charged with crime? Now as your 
minds begin to ruminate on my proposal I know that you will 
think of many obstacles. You will think what a defense counsel 
might do, what a prosecuting attorney might do, what a committing 
magistrate might do, and what the political boss might do. I con- 
cede all these things. As a matter of fact, they are happening right 
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now. Many adjustments of criminal cases of which the general 
public has no knowledge at all are made at just this point. 

A very large proportion of all persons who are accused of crime 
secure compromises or settlements of their cases at this point and 
never go to trial at all. It is here also that most criminal cases 
drop through the meshes in our criminal procedure by the employ- 
ment of extra-legal methods unknown to the law. The law says 
that one who compromises a criminal case is himself guilty of 
crime. Still the compromising of criminal cases is probably the 
most frequently committed crime that we have, what you have 
heard regarding the prohibition law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
You may read in the paper almost every day examples of this 
crime of compromising or compounding crime. You may read of 
cases where someone has stolen another’s automobile and returned 
it on a promise not to prosecute, or you may read of an embezzle- 
ment case which has been settled and an adjustment made by which 
a person pays back to his employer so much a month. It is possible 
in the law for a civil settlement to be made, but it is a crime if 
such settlement be made in terms of a promise on the part of the 
prosecuting person not to prosecute criminally. 

Did you ever hear of a case of this kind being prosecuted in the 
trial courts? Still you can read about them in the paper every day. 
Now what I am proposing is a procedure for the use of probation 
at the point where compromising takes place. It would have the 
effect of regulating and controlling a method which is being used 
at the present time in an extra-legal, or an illegal manner. What 
are the objections in the way? Why can’t we apply the same pro- 
cedure to adults that we do to juveniles? It will be said, you can’t 
regard adults in the same light as juveniles. Why not? Chron- 
ologically they are older, frequently they are not older mentally. 
You will say there is too much possibility of manipulation and graft. 
Let us draft the law, then, in such a way as to avoid manipulation 
and graft, putting under the control of the court and probation 
officers the process that is now being used in an extra-legal fashion 
to dispose of a large percentage of cases by compromise. Consider 
in this connection the Massachusetts’ psychiatric clinic which is now 
operating in that state, in the case of persons accused of felonies who 
are suspected of being mentally incompetent. The clinic passes 
on these persons and if it determines that they are mentally incom- 
petent usually the case does not even go to trial. Both prosecution 
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and defense are satisfied with its findings. Such persons are then 
sent to other appropriate institutions for treatment. 

I wonder if we shall ever come to the point where we can think 
of many of these accused persons in the same way that we do insane 
persons, as requiring clinical examination and treatment calculated 
to fit their needs. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD LEGAL TRAINING 


If new points of view of this kind are ever to obtain; if new 
procedures are ever to be adopted, there must be a proper training 
of lawyers. Lawyers must be brought back to a realization of the 
fact that they are not mere business men whose sole concern is to 
make as much money out of the profession as they can. They must 
realize that they represent society as a whole as well as their clients ; 
that one of the most important phases of their work is the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice; that their responsibility cannot be escaped 
and that consequently their training should be of such character that 
they will be prepared adequately to deal with these problems and 
willing to give of their time and their energy for their solution. 

I will venture this opinion that if the so-called leading lawyers of 
each community knew the actual conditions which prevail in our 
criminal courts, those conditions would not long prevail. This is 
a challenge to the profession. It is a challenge to the schools and 
to the officials who control the education of lawyers and their ad- 
mission to the Bar. It is a strange paradox that officials who 
control admission to the Bar are the ones most laggard and reluctant 
in insisting upon proper standards of legal education, and proper 
standards of admission. They are easily persuaded against their own 
interests by the arguments of those who say that every poor boy 
should have a chance. In other words, that every poor boy should 
have a chance to practice on poor people. 

I happened to serve on the Grievance Committee of the Bar 
Association of Hennepin County at one time. Before the Com- 
mittee came the members of the Bar who were preying upon poor 
clients. They were lawyers without the proper training. They 
were persons who had been sent out into the world licensed to 
practice and told they had the necessary ability and training. Being 
improperly qualified and unable to earn honest livings, they were 
unable to stand the temptations to which they were subjected. It is 
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another strange paradox that the people who suffer most as a result 
of inexpert service in this field decline to insist upon moving up 
the standards of education, and their representatives in the legisla- 
tures are usually found opposing proper standards. 

If there be anyone who is inclined to question my interest 
in the subject on the theory that I am connected with a law school 
that does require those standards and is anxious to get more stu- 
dents, I will advise you that we are not interested in the number of 
students. Duke University Law School, which I represent, does 
not depend on fees for its existence. We even go so far as to give 
scholarships to get the right type of students into our law school. 
I am in a position where I can truly say that I have no interest 
other than that of the best interests of all. Duke University School 
of Law is definitely committed to training lawyers for leadership 
in all branches of the profession. From such leadership will come 
the intelligent effort necessary to secure a better understanding of 
probation and other modern methods of administering criminal 
justice. 





Organizing a County Probation 
Department 


GEORGE W. SMYTH 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court, White Plains, N. Y. 


T= New York State Legislature of 1930 enacted Sections 938A 

of the Code of Criminal Procedure, thereby creating a county 
probation department in Westchester County. There was conferred 
upon the judge of the children’s court, the county judge, and the 
trial justice of the supreme court residing in Westchester, who is 
senior in point of service, power to appoint a county director of 
probation to be the head of such department. The director was 
authorized to appoint, subject to the approval of the judges, such 
probation officers and other assistants as might be necessary. It was 
provided that the county probation department should serve all the 
courts of the county, except the city courts which had probation 
officers, and that if a city court abolished its probation staff, such 
court should likewise be served by the county department. 

This law marked a great step forward by Westchester County in 
its social welfare work. The county, though long noted for its 
advanced methods of ministering to the needy, the sick and ne- 
glected, had failed, in common with most other communities, to 
appreciate the importance of approaching the solution of that other 
tremendous social problem,—delinquency, from the viewpoint of 
understanding the offender, and applying such knowledge to his 
restoration to a life of usefulness. The importance of treating in- 
telligently this particular subject, may be partially understood by 
considering the number of courts concerned with the administration 
of justice on the criminal side in a typical county; the nature of the 
cases with which they deal; the facilities they possess for rendering 
understanding treatment, and some of the goals for which we might 
reasonably strive through improving such facilities. 

In Westchester there are twenty-five such courts, with jurisdiction 
to hear and determine cases involving infractions of the law, rang- 
ing from disorderly conduct to the most serious felonies. Eighty- 
three judges preside over these courts, seventy-two of them being 
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justices of the peace in the various towns. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the county probation department, the justices’ courts had 
no probation officers, although they dealt with thousands of cases 
yearly, involving serious antisocial conduct and family relationships. 
Under the circumstances, little, if any, attempt could be made to 
investigate the cause of the alleged wrong-doing or domestic dif- 
ficulty, to understand the personality before the court, or to pre- 
scribe a remedy which would tend to remove such cause, and pre- 
vent repetitions. Fines, jail sentences, or suspended sentences served 
as a punishment or warning, but little was done in the way of con- 
structive help for the future. The city courts, dealing with equally 
large numbers of cases, were so far undermanned with probation 
officers in proportion to the matters handled, as to make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the officers to produce good results. The county 
court, which deals with the most serious criminal cases, was handi- 
capped in the same manner. The children’s court was more for- 
tunate in the number of probation officers employed, but still was 
far from practicing the best probation methods. This, I venture to 
say, describes the conditions which prevail in most communities. 


WORK OF A PROBATION DEPARTMENT 


The work of a probation department may be considered under 
three principal divisions. The first function is to conduct the 
investigation which precedes the disposition of the case by the 
judge, assist him to understand the individual offender, and the 
causes for his delinquency, and to form a plan for his future which 
is most likely to prove helpful. Secondly, sympathetic counsel and 
advice may be given, particularly in cases involving domestic difficul- 
ties, whereby cases may be kept out of court, and lasting reconcilia- 
tions may be effected. Finally, persons placed on probation should 
be carefully supervised, to the end that the court’s plan for the 
individual may be carried out successfully, that he may be advised 
from time to time, and be placed in contact with helpful influences. 
Tasks of such great importance and difficulty call for special train- 
ing, experience, character, and personality on the part of the pro- 
bation staff. 

The first function is extremely important, for no court should ever 
undertake the disposition of an offender without being fully advised 
through an investigation concerning his antecedents, environment, 
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and personality, including his physical and mental condition. Only 
when these facts are correctly presented, can the court act intelli- 
gently and constructively. The judge is eager for all the reliable 
information obtainable, which will assist him to understand the 
individual whose future welfare depends so largely on his decision, 
and to discover the influences which have made of him an offender 
against the law. It is essential, therefore, that the court be given 
a correct view of the situation. To present a wrong picture may be 
more harmful than to present no picture at all. So the investigation 
must be thorough. It should be conducted by people who know 
where to look for information; what to look for, and how to in- 
terpret their findings to the judge, briefly and correctly. 

The second function may be entrusted to a deputy director of the 
department. His task, in conference with husband and wife sep- 
arated temporarily through jealousy, differences, or abuse, is in- 
deed delicate. Court appearances often leave in their wake feelings 
of hostility or bitterness between husband and wife, which it may 
prove impossible to eradicate. Private conferences on the other 
hand, tend to prevent the aggravation of strained relations and fre- 
quently result in reconciliation. 

The third duty of the probation department, that of supervising 
children or adults on probation, is a part of the work which is also 
extremely important and difficult. Yet it does not exceed in import- 
ance the work of investigation, for the probability of successful 
adjustment of the subject depends largely upon the thoroughness 
with which the investigation has been conducted. 

Consequently, there is no part of the probation officer's task, 
from beginning to end, which can be entrusted to incompetent or 
inexperienced hands. Success may be achieved only through secur- 
ing the facts correctly through tactful and patient conferences with 
the probationer, and by the application of tested and approved 
methods to the facts disclosed in order that the conditions which led 
to delinquency may be remedied. 


MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


In setting up the county probation department we therefore de- 
cided that we must set standards of education and experience as 
conditions for admission to the examinations which would assure 
the highest type of probation work. It was felt that the under- 
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privileged child and the antisocial adult needed the most competent 
advisers. Failure to recognize this fact has often resulted in the 
setting of standards and salaries which attracted only an inferior 
gtade of instructors for those who, more than others, stand in 
need of the best help that can be given them. Above all, it was 
determined that appointment to the various positions must be based 
solely on merit and that appointments resting on political considera- 
tions must be carefully avoided. It was also recognized that the 
county, because of its large area, must be divided into convenient 
districts and a deputy director required in each district, to see that 
the work was performed promptly and efficiently and in accordance 
with the plan of treatment outlined for the case. A supervisor of 
case work would also be required, to review the reports of the 
officers from time to time, to suggest improvements, and to confer 
with the judge regarding special problems. It was also deemed wise 
to appoint an assistant director, who should be directly in charge 
of the probation service in the children’s court, and that the director 
should be the administrative chief of the entire system. 


The judges were not restricted by law in appointing the head of 
the department and he in turn had a free hand in selecting his 
assistant director. The judges appointed as county director of 
probation a man of wide experience in probation and educational 
work. William J. Harper, our selection for this important post, 
was Superintendent of Schools at Bristol, Rhode Island, and former 
Chief Probation Officer of the State of Rhode Island. He was well 
prepared by education for his task, being a graduate of Brown 
University, Rhode Island College of Education, and St. Lawrence 
College, and having majored in sociology. As his chief assistant, he 
selected William C. Godsen, an educator, of special experience with 
children’s problems. These selections proved thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and with the approval of the department head, the following 
requirements and salaries for the various positions were adopted: 


For Probation Officer: Beginning salary $2,750. Candidates 
must have had high school graduation, or equivalent, and in addi- 
tion must have had one of the following: (a) college or uni- 
versity graduation and not less than one year of acceptable experi- 
ence (whole-time basis), or its equivalent, in social case work 
with an agency having acceptable standards; (b) graduation from 
a two-year course at a recognized school of social work; (c) three 
years of acceptable experience (whole-time basis), or its equivalent, 
in social case work with an agency having acceptable standards 
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or in satisfactory personnel work. The law provides that proba- 
tion officers must be physically, mentally and morally fitted for 
probation work; and they must be selected because of definite 
qualifications as to character, ability and training and primarily 
with respect to their capacity for influencing rightly human be- 
havior. 


Deputy Director: Beginning salary $3,500. Candidates must 
meet one of the following requirements: (a) college or university 
graduation, with not less than two years of acceptable experience 
(full-time basis), or its equivalent, in social case work with an 
agency having acceptable standards; (b) graduation from a two- 
year course at a recognized school of social work, with not less 
than two years of acceptable experience (full-time basis), or its 
equivalent, in social case work with an agency having acceptable 
standards; (c) not less than five years of acceptable experience 
(full-time basis), or its equivalent, in social case work with an 
agency having acceptable standards, at least two years of which 
must have been in an executive capacity. 


Supervisor of Case Work: Salary $4,000. Candidates must 
meet one of the following requirements: (a) graduation from a 
college or university, with not less than three years of experience 
(full-time basis), or its equivalent, in social case work with a 
social agency of good standing, at least one year of which experi- 
ence must have been as case supervisor in charge of a district; 
(b) graduation from a two-year course at a recognized school of 
social work, with not less than three years of acceptable experience 
(full-time basis), or its equivalent, in social case work with a social 
agency of good standing, at least one year of which experience 
must have been as case supervisor in charge of a district; (c) not 
less than six years of acceptable experience (full-time basis), or its 
equivalent, in social case work with a social agency of good stand- 
ing, at least two years of which experience must have been as case 
supervisor in charge of a district. 


The foregoing standards resulted in the securing of a staff fully 
measuring up to our expectations. The new appointees were con- 
solidated with the existing staffs of the children’s court and county 
court, and all were assigned to adult or children’s work as seemed 
best suited to their individual experience and temperament. I wish 
to say a word of appreciation for the able assistance and valuable 
advice which the National Probation Association gave us. Mr. 
Chute recommended several well qualified men to direct the depart- 
ment, including the one finally chosen, and secured their complete 
records f us. He also consulted with us regarding the legislation 
which was needed to authorize the creation of the department, and 
advised us regarding the requirements for the various positions. 
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An immediately noticeable result from the new department was a 
lightening of the burden formerly borne by the judge of the chil- 
dren’s court. Heavy daily calendars were relieved of part of their 
load through the conferences held between husbands and wives 
and the assistant director, and through the handling of many chil- 
dren’s matters informally, by the deputies. For instance, it was 
found that many violations of the Compulsory Education Law, pre- 
viously heard by the court as formal cases, could be effectively 
disposed of by a deputy, informally, without losing sight of the 
importance of truancy. The aid of the judge is not always neces- 
sary to persuade parents and children of the wisdom of conforming 
to the school law. Also, it was found practical to have the social 
investigations precede the arraignment in many cases, thus making 
possible the disposition of the case at a single court hearing and 
avoiding adjournments. Noticeable improvements appeared in the 
number of home and school visits which the probation officers made; 
in the number of children contacted by clubs offering supervised 
recreation for their leisure hours; and in the number of boys with 
whom the Big Brothers worked. It has been interesting to note, 
also, the thoroughness with which investigations have been made 
in adult criminal court matters, and the increased usefulness of 
such investigations to the court. A competent probation staff 
will not only secure probation for the deserving first offender, but 
it will often deter the judge from making the grave error of plac- 
ing on probation persons of established criminal tendencies. 

An accurate report of the defendant’s past record, which sends 
him to the penitentiary, is fully as useful as a similarly accurate re- 
port which permits placing another on probation. No more serious 
mistake could be made in sentencing under the criminal law, and 
in no other way could greater injury be done to probation, than 
by setting free, even under supervision, those who should for the 
safety of society be kept behind prison walls. Discrimination must 
be used in placing on probation only those offenders who may 
reasonably be expected to profit from it. 


CITY COURTS AND JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 


I have not touched on the experience of the county probation 
department with the various city courts and justices of the peace. 
During its first year of existence, the department has been fully 
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occupied with problems relating to organizing and in meeting 
the immediate needs of the children’s court and county court. 
Occasionally, however, calls are received from other courts. The 
machinery now exists through which these calls may be answered 
in such a way that the courts will become accustomed to the values 
of good probation work, and will in consequence, make more gen- 
eral use of it in the future. It is too much to expect that each local 
court establish an adequate probation department. The local com- 
munities are not ready to receive the idea; the expense of doing it 
well would be prohibitive, and the local justices have not had suffi- 
cient contact with probation methods, to build successfully. A 
county probation department, however, can be made an effective in- 
strument in gradually building up in the local courts modern theory 
and practice in the administration of social justice. 


INSTITUTIONS AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


There are certain other advantages to be derived from efficient 
probation service which should be more clearly understood by the 
public, in order to ptomote the popular appreciation and support 
of such work. It is essential that better means of controlling and 
helping delinquents should be employed than are in general use at 
present. There is also much educational work to be done in ac- 
quainting the public with the economic and spiritual values of pro- 
bation. 


There is an increasing tendency to use the institution for the care 
of neglected children in ways far different from those formerly 
employed. The conviction is growing, partly as the result of the 
cottage plan adopted by certain institutions, that extending to parents 
the financial help which is necessary to keep children in their own 
homes is economically and socially sound and desirable. Experi- 
ence with adequate probation service is demonstrating that the same 
principles may be applied in the correctional field with good results. 
It seems almost impossible to provide enough institutions to care for 
our delinquents, if we are to follow that method, without imposing 
a tremendous burden on the taxpayer. By applying the principle 
of caring for neglected children in their homes, through child car- 
ing agencies and family case workers, to the care of the delinquent, 
it seems possible, through probation, to reduce the building and 
overcrowding of institutions, and the inevitable commingling of 
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various types of delinquents, with consequent harmful results. It 
is an established fact that the care of delinquents, both adult and 
children, outside of institutions is much more economical than 
commitment to institutions, to say nothing of the benefits derived 
from continuing adults as wage earners and wealth producers. In- 
cidentally, the probation staff performs valuable and essential ser- 
vice in helping both men and women to find employment and in 
supervising the family budget. 

Furthermore, in the juvenile field particularly, there is the need 
of preparing the home and the community for the ultimate return 
of the boy or girl committed to an institution. Frequently a home 
condition is responsible for the child’s failure and it should be 
remedied before he returns home. At present this work is poorly 
done, if, in fact, any real attempt is made to do it. There is needed 
in each community a local organization which will cooperate with 
the institutions for the rehabilitation of the boy or girl, by endeavor- 
ing to improve home conditions against his or her return. It may 
be contended that this is not, strictly speaking, probation work. 
The fact remains, however, that the task must be performed, and 
in the present stage of development of community welfare work, 
the probation department must step in and do it, or at least see 
that it is done. It would be advisable also, in my opinion, for the 
local probation departments to take over the supervision of the boys 
and girls returned from institutional care. We are so far from 
doing this today, that many of the institutions to which children 
are committed, do not even notify the committing court of their 
release. It has been found possible to make arrangements with 
certain institutions to receive such notice and to cooperate with 
their parole officers in the task of supervision. 

Efficient probation departments possess the opportunity of awake- 
ning the public consciousness to the importance of preventing 
juvenile delinquency, which, in turn, is bound to result in the re- 
duction of crime. Demonstrations of successful probation work 
with young offenders are effective in pointing out the value of 
prevention and the importance of discovering potential delinquency 
as eatly as possible, and of taking active steps to prevent its actual 
development. Probation directors have frequent opportunity of 
spreading this gospel. Manifestly a broad program of probation 
work to cover these various needs cannot be worked out through 
separate probation staffs attached to local courts. There must be 
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some larger unit, having sufficient financial backing, and directed 
by people of vision, who can be secured only when adequate salaries 
are paid. Outside the large cities, the counties seem the logical 
units through which to work. We are fortunate in Westchester 
in having secured the special legislation which enabled us to create 
the department; in having wise political leadership and public 
opinion to support our efforts to build soundly. We are now able 
to say that within the space of a year we have established a county- 
wide probation department of well equipped officers, efficiently 
directed and adequately paid and of whom we expect much in 
“carrying on” to the goals which have been set. 


DISCUSSION 


MRS. GEORGE T. PALMER (State Probation Officer, Illinois): You 
spoke of organizations which work for the rehabilitation of the child in the 
community after his return from an institution. Will you tell us how 
this is done? 


JUDGE GEORGE W. SMYTH: We find that there are several organiza- 
tions interested in rehabilitation work which are not closely knit together. 
There is a Big Sister organization in one of our cities which has done splen- 
did work in our children’s court for a number of years, particularly in 
girls’ cases. When a girl is taken out of the home for institutional care, 
this organization goes into the home and advises and assists the parents in 
an effort to raise the standards of the home before the girl returns to it. 

Our probation department finds it frequently necessary to put the proper 
organization in touch with home situations and where there is no organiza- 
tion immediately available, the probation department must step in and do 
the work itself. 

HARRY HILL (Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago): 
Does the law prescribe how the director of the department is appointed? 

JUDGE SMYTH: The Civil Service Law says that no examination is 
required in the appointment of the head of a department and that the 
three judges have the right to make the appointment of a department head 
for an indefinite term. He holds office during good behavior, and during 
the pleasure of the judges and so long as the Board of Supervisors appro- 
priates what it thinks is enough salary to compensate him. 

WILLIAM J. HARPER (Director of Probation, Westchester Co., N. Y.): 
There is one point not covered in the statement made concerning the direc- 
tor and assistant directors of probation in Westchester County. These men 
are appointed by the three judges but there is no provision for removal as 
the director and assistant director are under civil service and can only be 
removed for inefficiency or immorality. In this way they are protected by 
the civil service regulations of the State of New York. 


MEMBER: Are they appointed after a civil service examination? 
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MR. HARPER: The director, as head of the department, is not subject 
to an examination. 


MEMBER: Is stress laid on the fact that politics should not interfere 
with the appointments of probation officers? 


MR. HARPER: I think it is. 


MEMBER: How are you going to keep politics out of the picture if 
probation officers are not subject to civil service appointment? 

MR. HARPER: Civil service would still protect the director who could 
only be removed if charges were proven against him. 

MEMBER: Is the director of probation in the non-competitive class? 

MR. HARPER: Yes. 


MEMBER: Are county judges in Westchester elected? 
MR. HARPER: Yes. 


MEMBER: Yet you insist that notwithstanding, the appointments of the 
director and deputy directors remain outside of political consideration? 
MR. HARPER: I do. 


JUDGE HARRY L. EASTMAN (Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio): In 
your proposed probation set-up do you intend to group the probation officers 
of the county, juvenile court, and others in similar positions under the direc- 
tion of the head of the probation department? 

JUDGE SMYTH: Yes. 


JUDGE EASTMAN: Wouldn’t a juvenile court judge lose control of 
the situation? 


JUDGE SMYTH: The probation department comes under the director 
of probation, subject to the board of judges. The juvenile court judge does 
lose direct control in that the situation is actually under the direction of 
the director of probation, rather than the judge. 


JUDGE EASTMAN: How could the judge obtain efficiency and coopera- 
tion in the work of the court under such a system, when the probation 
officers know that they are responsible to the director of probation of the 
county? 

JUDGE SMYTH: The judges can only secure cooperation by having 
loyalty from the director of probation and by selecting the right type of 
director. In practice it has worked successfully. 

JUDGE JOSEPH SIEGLER (Juvenile Court, Essex Co., N. J.): What 
procedure is followed by your court for violations of probation by juveniles? 

JUDGE SMYTH: For violations of probation by a juvenile, the child 
is surrendered to the court. The court can then modify its formal order or 
judgment. For instance, if the child is placed on probation in the first place 
and experience shows that institutional care is better, on the second appear- 
ance in court he can be committed to an institution. 

JUDGE SIEGLER: Who determines the fact that there has been a viola- 


tion in the first place, and how is that information secured for the court 
so that it can make disposition? 
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JUDGE SMYTH: The situation is first reviewed by the deputy director 
of probation in charge of the particular district from which the child comes. 
The assistant director who is in charge of the children’s court work acts 
through the deputy. The results are reported periodically to the court, 
and any alleged violation of probation is called to the deputy’s attention 
in this way. The deputy, or officer in charge, is then instructed to surrender 
the child on a formal petition. 


JUDGE SIEGLER: Does the officer handling the case appear in court 
himself and submit the facts of his contact with the child to the court so that 
it may have the proper picture? Is the officer subject to questions by the 
court, as to whether or not he was justified in bringing that particular indi- 
vidual back into court? 


JUDGE SMYTH: Ordinarily the deputy director of the district is the 
one to appear in court with a written report from the probation officer. 


If the court thinks it necessary, the officer himself may be called to the con- 
ference. 


JUDGE SIEGLER: May I be permitted to state how we do it in Essex 
County? The machinery has been set up so that the individual probation 
officer who finds it necessary to return the child to the court may appear in 
court in person with the child. The purpose of this procedure is two-fold: 
first, to develop within the probation officer a confidence in the subject matter 
he handles, so that he may freely stand on his feet before the court and recite 
the facts, just as a counsel would in a case under litigation. Secondly, the 
procedure subjects the probation officer to the inquiry of the court in person 
so that the court may be able to check and verify the facts that he supports or 
submits. This procedure helps our officers to maintain high levels in pre- 
senting their cases to the court. 


JUDGE SMYTH: When we took hold in Westchester one of the criti- 
cisms made of the existing system was that the probation officers were required 
to spend too much time in court. I think this can be overdone to the detriment 
of field work. I do see, however, a distinct advantage in your suggestion in 
cases concerned with the surrendering of a child. In many cases the viola- 
tion is flagrant and admitted. Personal appearances of probation officers 
before the court may not be necessary in these cases. 


JUDGE SIEGLER: I should like to know what you do in a case that is 
regarded as a failure by a probation department. Is it your practice to go 
over the original investigation and check the supervision and treatment of the 
child during the period of probation? Do you then call a conference be- 
tween the probation officers concerned with the case and the social agency 
which may have been instrumental in bringing the case to the attention of 
the court for the purpose of reviewing the results obtained while on proba- 
tion and of determining a plan for the further care of the child—on proba- 
tion in the home, or in an institution? 

JUDGE SMYTH: One of the chief functions of the supervisor of case 
work under our system is that of reviewing cases and particularly those cases 
which have been termed probation failures. It not only requires the consul- 
tation that you have suggested, but very often a return to the clinic for fur- 
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ther observation. We are slow to admit that probation has been a failure. 
We realize that we must be patient; that we cannot always succeed at first; 
and that modifications of treatment are required. The conference you sug- 
gested is one way to ferret out these facts. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE (General Secretary, National Probation Associa- 
tion): Wouldn't it be better, if in considering the treatment of children we 
did not use the terms “failure of probation,” “failure of treatment,” “‘sur- 
render,” or ‘‘violation,” but rather used terms to indicate that a change of 
treatment, perhaps a more intensive supervisory treatment, is needed? Where 
probation treatment doesn’t work, it should not be considered that the child 
has necessarily failed, but that the child needs to go to some institution for 
more careful supervision and treatment. It is not necessarily a failure on the 
part of the child, or on the part of the probation officer, but rather a change 
of treatment in order to try to effect a cure eventually. 


JOSEPH P. MURPHY (Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark, 
N. J.): What would you do if it had been a failure on the part of the pro- 
bation officer? It might be a failure because of a lack of a comprehensive 
plan; the inability to carry out that plan properly, or a failure in refusing to 
recognize the agencies which could help the child in the proper way. It might 
be a failure in approaching the child properly, and tying up the institution, 
the home, the school, and the employer, or other agencies. What are we 
going to do if it is a failure? Should not we call it a failure and the proba- 
tion officer be told it is a failure? 


JUDGE SMYTH: Under our system, that problem would be settled by 
the head of the probation department subject to a review by the judge. 


MR. CHUTE: It is cases like this that prove the need for supervisors. 
I think the failure of the probation officer should be discovered every time it 
is possible. 


MR. HARPER: If the failure is due to the probation officer, I should 
want to inquire whether it was caused by lack of training or lack of work. 
If it is due to failure in work, I should ask for a resignation. If it is a case 
of a conscientious mistake, I think we should bear with the officer a little 
longer. Perhaps the officer needs the assistance of the supervisor of case 
work, or perhaps he needs specialized training, or to be put in some work 
that is better suited to his talents. We all make mistakes. 


JUDGE SIEGLER: Are your probation officers spoken to in regard to 
the point of view they should have when an analysis is sent in by the psychi- 
atric clinic so that when the reports ultimately get into the hands of the pro- 
bation officers they will understand the language of the psychiatrist and will 
be able to interpret the findings? 


MR. HARPER: Up to the present we have had to use outside clinics. 
We shall have in sixty days, we hope, a psychiatric clinic in the juvenile 
court with a psychiatrist, and a psychiatric social worker in charge. Unques- 
tionably there will be follow-up conferences, not only on specialized cases but 
general conferences on the work of the clinic as a whole and its correlation 
with the probation department. 
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JAMES S. OWENS (Director of Probation, New York state): I should 
like to speak on the subject of failures. It doesn’t seem to me that it is of 
great importance in determining our end results, whether or not the failure 
is a failure on the part of the child or the probation officer. The determina- 
tion that the probation officer did a poor job in any particular case is only 
of value to the administrative head of that department. The end results of 
the case have been failure. I am opposed to the setting up of any sort of a 
mechanism which will endeavor to catch our failures and brand them as 
something else. 

Whether or not we should commit to an institution is another phase of 
the treatment. Commitment is a failure by our standards, at least. If suc- 
cess is eventually obtained with the case, the credit for the success belongs 
to the institution which succeeded and not to the probation officer who failed, 
either because of his own incapacity, or because of some difficulty of the 
child’s which he was unable to surmount. 


JUDGE SIEGLER: Is every case handed down to the probation depart- 
ment a proper one? 

MR. OWENS: It may not be the type of case that we should like to have 
as a probation case, but once we have taken and assumed the responsibility 
for supervising the case, it becomes a probation case, and whether or not we 
succeed or fail, we haven’t time to go back and say, “Well, we didn’t want 
this case in the beginning.” 

JUDGE SIEGLER: The preliminary investigation is not always com- 
plete. Much information is gained from the actual, practical handling of the 
family and the child, which is not available at the time the court places the 
case in the hands of the probation department. 

MR. OWENS: In other words, you feel that supervision is successful if 
it completes the investigation? 

JUDGE SIEGLER: Yes, I think that it is a success in the probation de- 
partment if it puts the court into a position to adopt another remedy or an- 
other course. 

MR. OWENS: I concede the good work on the part of the probation de- 
partment, but in computing our end results we can’t call that case a success. 

JUDGE SIEGLER: I do not know what your philosophy in probation is, 
but as a business man and a lawyer, it looks to me as if it were a success. 

JUDGE SMYTH: You think a system is a success if it puts the child 
in the way of the treatment that he requires? 

JUDGE SIEGLER: Absolutely. I base my conclusions on experience 
gained in handling eleven thousand children. 

MR. OWENS: I am not discussing the efficiency of the system, I am 
trying to get at what you are going to put at the end of the last column, 
when you get to the point of evaluating your efforts. You may do a good 
job and still have your case finally wind up as a failure. 

MISS IRENE KAWIN (Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
Chicago, Ill.): 1 think it is very important that we face our failures frankly. 
We should not, however, have a rigid system of evaluating failure and suc- 
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cess, nor should we have our supervision so rigid that probation officers 
will try to cover up failures. It would be a shame if we said, in cases of 
children sent to institutions, that this was only possible because probation 
officers failed. If such an edict was put into effect, the child may not 
receive the institutional care he needs, because the probation officer will be 
fearful of bringing to light a failure. 

Much depends on the attitude of the supervisor of case work. Will the 
supervisor of case work point out failures, but not bear down on the proba- 
tion officer and not make him feel he has failed? The failure may be due 
to inadequate training, or to carelessness, or to the fact that it is a case 
no one could have succeeded with. Sometimes we get cases which we can- 
not handle successfully, but which others can. I remember a case considered 
successful after years of work, which every social worker thought impos- 
sible except one probation officer who felt there were sufficient resources 
in the family to make for success. 


MR. OWENS: The standards for judging success, or judging failure 
should not be rigid but flexible. They involve the simple questions, ‘““Where 
did we find the child at the beginning of the probation period? Where did 
we leave him at the end of his treatment? It has been my experience that 
the institutions have been too close to our probation departments. They 
have been satisfactory burying grounds for cases over which we did not 
care to exert ourselves. It is entirely too easy in most of our probation 
departments to turn over cases and admit they are failures, when in reality 
it is because we are too overcome by lethargy to find another solution for 
the problem. 


WILLIAM H. VENN (Chief Probation Officer, Wayne Co. Circuit 
Court, Detroit, Mich.): When supervision and investigation indicate that 
an institution is the proper place for an individual should we call that a 
failure on the part of the probation department? If the boy or girl turns 
out to be a success later on due to the institutional care, how should we 
evaluate the failure or success of the treatment recommended by the court? 


JUDGE SMYTH: Judge Siegler stated he felt probation to be the instru- 
mentality which puts the child in touch with the particular type of treat- 
ment he requires, and therefore should not be labeled a failure if it helped 
the child to adjust. 
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Practical Problems in 
Administering Probation 


IRVING W. HALPERN 
Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions, New York City 


er individual, daily, is confronted with practical problems 

which demand solution. In order to cope with these problems, 
he must make compromises. As he meets his problems in a practical 
manner, so is his measure of success. As he measures his place in 
the social scheme of things, so also will he become aware that his 
existence to a large extent, is dependent upon conformance with 
the accepted norms of life. 

By the very nature of his calling, the probation officer assumes a 
heritage of practical problems. He must not only recognize these 
problems as he meets them in the daily routine of his endeavors, 
but unless he can evaluate them properly and bring to their solution 
a fund of technical knowledge and practical experience, he will not 
achieve much success in bringing about adjustments designed to 
eradicate antisocial habits in those entrusted to his care. 

In any consideration of probation and its merits as a social force 
looking toward the rehabilitation of individuals and the betterment 
of conditions, one must look to the instruments through which that 
social force attempts to attain its objectives. This leads naturally 
to a discussion of the probation officer, his equipment, and his 
potentialities for success as a worker for the common good. 

The problem of an adequately equipped personnel in the proba- 
tion service is becoming a serious one for the administrators of 
probation. No matter how well developed the methods used for 
character building, for the changing of mental attitudes, and for 
the transference of objectives; these techniques cannot be made 
workable unless the probation officer has the capacity, the vision 
and the force to bend them to his will. In order to recognize his 
problems and develop constructive plans for their solution, the pro- 
bation officer must bring to his work a thorough grounding in the 
social sciences and a capacity for straight and clear thinking. With 
the more recent advent of the trained social worker in the field of 
probation, these problems have to some extent been met. But how 
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shall we meet the problem of the probation worker, who although 
possessed of a vast fund of practical experience, has not the technical 
equipment nor the broadening of vision which such training brings, 
and how shall we give that training? 


TRAINING THE PROBATION OFFICER 


The schools of social work hold that probation is not a sufficiently 
broad field to permit the development of curricula to meet these 
needs. They argue that even should courses of study be developed 
solely for probation workers, students will not find many oppor- 
tunities to enter the probation service, since community jealousy 
demands that appointees be residents of the community for a given 
period of time. The administrator of a probation department must 
therefore approach the problem with this situation in mind. If he 
is unable to convince the schools of social work in his community 
of the needs outlined, he should develop his own program of staff 
education and training. This can be accomplished either by en- 
rolling in extension courses in sociology in a number of universities 
or by the establishment of institutes within the probation depart- 
ment. It is appreciated that almost every probation department in 
this country, whether large or small, is understaffed and inadequately 
equipped, and that the probation officer often finds himself at his 
wits’ end to find sufficient time to meet the demands of his work. 
Nevertheless it must be apparent that without the broadening influ- 
ences of constant study and the stimulation which it brings, the 
normal tendency is to do a routinized job. The average probation 
officer comes to his work with a vast fund of enthusiasm and a 
sincere desire to do his job well, and this enthusiasm can be kept 
alive only by constant stimulation. The institute in the large de- 
partment, and specialized studies for the probation officer who works 
alone, appear as answers to this problem. 


THE USE OF PUBLICITY 


The probation service owes many of its limitations to a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the public as to what the probation officer 
is attempting to accomplish. The inability of probation officers to 
secure sufficient funds for widening court services can to a large 
degree be traced to this cause. While in recent years more pub- 
licity is being given probation generally, little has been done to 
give it a dramatic value and so add to the news value. 
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PROBATION STUDIES 

No studies have been made of probation results in any given 
locality which possess definite scientific value and can be relied upon 
in evaluating the processes of probation and the permanent benefits 
which accrue to the individual and to the community from its en- 
lightened application. There has been, it is true, a gathering of 
objective data over a period of years, but this information has not 
been correlated or evaluated. 

There is dramatic value in the life of an individual when the 
significant factors are properly analyzed and interestingly portrayed. 
In order to have an understanding of any individual, such an 
analysis must be made. In many instances in the investigations 
cartied on by probation officers, either because of the limitations of 
the probation officers themselves, or because they are severly handi- 
capped by a case load far beyond their capacity to handle, or be- 
cause their efforts are loosely supervised, there is a tendency to 
gather objective data which has little or no real value. James S. 
Owens, Director of Probation of the State of New York, in a recent 
evaluation of the capacities of probation officers, forcefully pointed 
out that, “It is obvious that all men are born, live in houses, periodi- 
cally work, occasionally marry, in instances beget children, and 
eventually die. The collection of this information concerning any 
individual does not tend appreciably to distinguish him from his 
fellowmen, and can so distinguish him only when there is portrayed 
the significance of these natural phenomena in his life to himself, 
and to society.” 

The public raises its voice in condemnation of an individual 
guilty of committing a criminal act. The hue and cry becomes 
greater, the more shocking the criminal act is to the public con- 
sciousness. When the public’s sense of security becomes outraged, 
the reaction is usually emotional and immediate. When the offender 
has been duly convicted of his crime, it should be the funcion of 
the probation officer, through a comprehensive, exhaustive and pains- 
taking investigation, to reveal the causative factors responsible for 
the criminal’s antisocial act, and in this way to awaken in the 
public interest and cooperation in a community program designed 
to develop safeguards which will protect it from antisocial acts. 
Such an understanding evaluation by the probation officer must 
inevitably focus public attention upon his efforts, and emphasize the 
need for probation and its value to the community. 
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Not until the probation officer demonstrates his right to pro- 
fessional standing through the development and application of 
acceptable techniques, can the problem of adequate support for 
probation service be met. Probation of course no longer needs 
justification. It has been accepted by jurists, criminologists and 
social workers as,—"‘the greatest forward step in the treatment of 
the offender.” Unfortunately, there has been too little application 
of the standards which should govern the work of probation officers 
and probation departments. Altogether too infrequently, also, is 
the voice of the probation officer raised to combat the harmful 
criticism voiced by reactionary and medieval minded spokesmen for 
harsh and retributory treatment of the offender. Until the probation 
officer recognizes that he must of necessity be the spokesman for 
an enlightened and scientific method of treatment, so long will 
he find, if not opposition, a lack of understanding and indifference, 
on the part of the public in regard to his services. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXCESSIVE CASE LOADS 


It has been said that there are as many types of probation officers 
as there are probationers, and it must necessarily follow that there 


will be varying degrees of quality in the service which each renders. 
No matter how well equipped any probation officer is, his case load 
must be limited to his capacities or it will be physically impossible 
for him to render a service which has any constructive value. How 
shall the problem of excessive case loads be met? 

Until such time as fiscal bodies can be made to appreciate that 
the intricate and burdensome service which the probation officer 
renders cannot be smeared thinly over a large case load, the pro- 
bation officer will render a routinized service to all his probationers, 
consisting of perfunctory visits and reports. Or shall he take 
selected groups from his case load, to which he can give that 
highly individualized treatment which every probationer needs? 
Although such a compromise is undesirable, nevertheless, it will 
afford the probation officer an opportunity to indicate the bene- 
ficial results of a constructive program of individualized treatment, 
and will prove valuable because it will enable him graphically to 
present to the community what can be accomplished if probation 
departments are furnished with adequate facilities. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A PROBATION DEPARTMENT 


What is the responsibility of the probation department to the 
community with reference to those entrusted to its care, and to what 
extent must it answer to the community for those who fail? Has 
the probation department only the problem of custodial care for a 
limited time or must it apply itself to the bigger program of perma- 
nent rehabilitation of an offender in order that within him may be 
developed resources which will prove self-sustaining in time of 
stress. The community will not look upon probation as a vital 
force in the treatment of the offender unless probation departments 
meet this problem. Probation generally has furnished no adequate 
answer to the criticism at times directed against it because too few 
probation departments have developed programs which look to the 
permanent rehabilitation of offenders with a view to their adjust- 
ment in the community life as participating and productive units. 

Dr. Sheldon Glueck has shown in his study of 500 offenders 
released from a reformatory, that these offenders easily fell prey to 
the contaminating and deteriorating influences to which they were 
subjected either during the parole period or after release from parole. 
His study is an eloquent indictment of the hit or miss methods 
which are today in vogue in many so-called correctional systems 
whose work it is to correct antisocial impulses and habits. 

It can be argued that in almost every instance the inmate of an 
institution eventua!ly must be paroled, and the parole system, there- 
fore, has little voice in the selection of the material for which it 
must assume responsibility. But the probation system, has no such 
problem because there is selectivity of cases through the preliminary 
investigations which probation departments conduct prior to sen- 
tence, and which, if based upon an adequate survey of the offender 
and the offense, serve to exclude those offenders who because of 
well formed and deep seated criminalistic attitudes, or other defects, 
are unfitted for probation treatment. 

Much has been said concerning the method of approach to the 
problem which the probationer presents and there have been diversi- 
fied views as to how his needs shall be met. Joanna Colcord," has 
said that “probation is simply case work with the added ‘punch’ of 
the law behind it,” and this statement portrays what probation 


1 Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York city. 
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treatment should be, and what probation departments should strive 
to accomplish. Any program which looks to the permanent rehabili- 
tation of an offender must envisage the factors which converged to 
develop him into an offender. If the preliminary investigation made 
is sufficiently broad and searching and the probation officer has the 
capacity and vision to discern and understand the problems in 
relation to the offender, his plan of treatment will be developed 
along social casework lines. The treatment must be individualized 
to the needs of the probationer, but every case worker has learned 
from the study of each case that certain basic approaches reveal 
well-defined principles which can be applied to the problems of 
any group of individuals. 

The influences which play upon an individual and which tend 
either to develop within him resistance to stress or to increase his sug- 
gestibility to deteriorating influences, can be attacked broadly and 
solved through the following eight channels: 


THE FAMILY. Through the family we trace the roots of the 
individual. His family usually represents his place in the social scale, 
and the influences which are thrown about him in his family life 
are as far reaching as any other contacts which he makes. His 
social codes find their bases in this fabric, and to a large extent he 
gives expression in his daily life to the influences which play upon 
him in these relationships. The attitudes of parents, friction and 
discord, lack of sympathy and understanding, neglect and antago- 
nism, both subtle and apparent, all have their place in the making 
of the offender. 

Family disorganization, congestion, economic incompetency, pov- 
erty, lax behavior or a broken home, are problems to which every 
probation officer must actively apply himself if he is to have any 
hope of changing the mental attitudes which result in behavior pat- 
terns conflicting with the law. Each probationer is a part of a 
unit, and that unit is the family. To meet the needs of the family, 
to bring about an adjustment of its problems, is to bring about the 
solution of some of the probationer’s problems. To build up the 
family economically and socially means the rendering of a similar 
service to the probationer, for with this building-up process which 
must be educational and practical, the entire family is aided to 
develop a higher sense of group responsibility. To bring this 
about, the probation officer may call upon the social resources of 
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his community, and secure the cooperation of social workers trained 
in family case work. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. The accurate diag- 
nosis and proper evaluation of the subjective factors to which can 
be traced the behavior patterns of offenders, are too complex for 
analysis by the average probation officer. The psychiatric approach 
to this problem, therefore, should be welcomed by every probation 
officer. In order to have understanding; in order to develop plans 
of treatment which will be practical and which will have as their 
goals constructive results, every person on probation should be 
examined either in a clinic or by an independent psychiatrist. As 
the processes of mental and behavioristic growth are confusing to 
those without specialized training, and since behavioristic processes 
are Clouded and cannot be positively determined as consecutive steps 
even by the psychiatrist, the probation officer must indeed be ex- 
tremely confident who attempts without the scientific aid which the 
psychiatrist brings, to determine the factors which motivated these 
processes. 

Those who administer the probation systems may find bewildering 
the various schools of thought which the field of psychiatry pre- 
sents, and they may even question whether psychiatry has attained 
the same degree of success in its therapeutic measures as it has in 
diagnosis and classification, but they surely must recognize the ad- 
vantage of such a diagnosis in each case, furnishing as it does a 
scientific basis for the plan of treatment which must follow. 

Dr. Harry M. Schulman, in his study of trends in crime preven- 
tion, after outlining the schools of psychology, psychiatry and soci- 
ology as applicable to child rearing, makes this statement: “None 
of these schools of thought offer a cure-all in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, but all offer possibilities for success in the 
analysis and treatment of individual cases.” With reference to the 
ptesent subject, we may substitute the words “probation officer” 
where Dr. Schulman uses the word “parent” and the word “pro- 
bationers” where he uses “children” and quote the following: “It 
is not expected that the average parent (probation officer) will be 
able to diagnose his child’s (probationer’s) needs and apply the 
proper formula, but it ought not to be too much to expect that the 
intelligent parent (probation officer) know of the existence of these 
different views, and that he be in a reflective mood in dealing with 
the problems of his children (probationers).” 
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As each probationer should have a mental examination, so also 
should he be subjected to a physical examination for the determina- 
tion of his physical capacities and the knowledge of his physical 
limitations and ills. To attempt to bring about adjustments without 
such knowledge is to make futile gestures. In his physical con- 
dition may lie, to some extent, the answer to his behavior patterns. 
From his sense of inferiority induced by physical handicaps and 
disease, may lie the germ of his gangster growth. 

The psychiatric and medical fields are greatly interested in the 
problem of abnormal behavior, and are constantly probing and 
analyzing to determine from what soil abnormal conduct springs. 
It should be an easy task for the alert probation administrator to 
interest the clinics, hospitals, and the physicians in his locality in 
his problems of personality diagnoses, and to obtain from them 
the invaluable scientific aid which they can offer. 


RECREATION. The quest for new experiences and for adven- 
ture to offset the humdrum and often depressing influences of home 
environment, appears as one of the impelling influences which drive 
boys and young men to associate with disorderly companions in 
groups or gangs. Their desire for association with those who are 
congenial and whose codes of conduct are more or less similar to 
their own, also impels them to participate in the recreation which 
they find desirable and urges them toward the commercialized 
forms of amusement, such as the poolroom and the so-called ‘“‘coffee- 
pot” type of restaurants which are so often the congregating points 
for groups from which delinquents are recruited. 

Centers of commercialized amusement, where low standards of 
conduct are tolerated, have in a large measure influenced and weak- 
ened the offender before he becomes a ward of the probation officer. 
To meet the problem of leisure time activities, the probation officer 
must closely scan the resources which his community has to offer. 
In addition he must divest himself of the acquiescent attitude which 
is so often assumed in permitting low forms of commercialized 
amusement to flourish. It should be his province, in cooperation 
with the other law enforcement agencies of the community, to devise 
plans of supervision and control for these amusements, which will 
tend either to drive them from the field or force those who profit 
from them to administer them in conformance with stringent legal 
requirements in order that they may not continue to germinate crime. 
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To wean the probationer from these influences is no small task, 
and it cannot be accomplished overnight. A program of spare time 
activities which has value in building character and which serves 
to enlarge the social consciousness of the probationer must be sub- 
stituted, but it cannot be an effective program unless it is an effective 
and interesting substitute for the glamor and lure of the unwhole- 
some recreational activities from which the probationer must be 
diverted. 

It should be the concern of every probation officer to drive home 
to his community through constant repetition, the thought that as 
the youth of the community is conserved through supervised and 
properly directed leisure, so will that community profit by removing 
the influences which serve to develop delinquency. 


EDUCATION. It is well known that education materially affects 
the personality of an individual, broadens his outlook and gives him 
understanding. The education of those with whom the probation 
officer deals is at best fragmentary, and in many instances, the pro- 
bationer has not even completed the grammar school grades. To 
deal adequately with his needs, it is necessary to point out, and 
stimulate his interest in, a world outside of his limited vision, and 
to establish him as a productive social unit requires training and at 
times re-education. 

It has been shown that those who are placed on probation are not 
so much antisocial as they are nonsocial, and this attitude has been 
due to their lack of appreciation of their obligation to their fellows. 
The awakening of this obligation and sense of responsibility is an 
educational process for which many approaches are available. A 
selected course of reading suited to the mentality and interest of 
the probationers can be obtained by enlisting the cooperation of any 
librarian. If the probation officer stimulates the interest of his 
charges, he may induce them to enroll in evening classes. Further 
than that, a study of their aptitudes and fitness for specialized voca- 
tional training will afford the probation officer an opportunity for 
a service which those on probation generally need, and which can 
be obtained through the vocational schools, trade schools, and ap- 
prenticeships in trades. 


EMPLOYMENT. Economic stability and security are two of the 
gteatest safeguards to orderly life, and every administrator of pro- 
bation can certify that haphazard employment, blind alley jobs, and 
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the long periods of idleness which intervene between periods of 
employment of the economically untrained, are important con- 
tributing factors to delinquency. 

Since the public schools devote little or no time to a study of 
the vocational aptitudes of pupils, hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren each year enter the industrial and commercial fields untrained 
for the keen competition which confronts them. It will be found, 
however, that many of those entrusted to the care of the probation 
officer are mechanically apt, and require only the guidance and stimu- 
lation of interest to accept the training which will fit them for the 
economic struggle. Probation systems generally, however, have ap- 
plied themselves very little to this important problem, although it 
affords an excellent method of treatment in the work of rehabili- 
tation in which probation is engaged. 

Vocational testing, vocational guidance and placement for eco- 
nomic maladjustment represent fundamental needs on the part of the 
probationer that should not be overlooked. During the period of 
depression which now exists, and when the probation system has 
the grave problem of unemployment to cope with, the opportunity 
should be utilized to place in trade schools those who can profit 
by special training. For not only will the probationer gain by this 
training, but the probation officer too will be aided in his work, 
for he will know that his charges are not loitering about the streets 
in idleness. 


THRIFT. Crimes of acquisitiveness are an invasion of the prop- 
erty rights of the community, and in the majority of instances, those 
who commit this type of crime have no consideration for the prop- 
erty rights of others because they possess so little of material value 
themselves. To teach them to conserve their earnings so that their 
sense of security can be developed, is to give them a feeling of 
confidence and responsibility, and the knowledge that possessions 
honestly acquired with difficulty are entitled to those safeguards 
which the state, through its laws, throws about every person. 

However, before they can be taught ‘to conserve their earnings, 
those on probation must be taught to make a wise distribution of 
them, and this also applies to the family units which they represent. 
The family budget is nothing new. It has been utilized with good 
effect by every social agency dealing with family problems. To 
spend wisely and to save wisely may sound like a bromide, but 
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such a method of disbursement of income has far reaching effects 
upon the stability of family life, and upon the mental attitudes of 
those who constitute the family. The unwise dissipation of income 
and the mortgaging of future earnings mean that the period of 
stress will some time appear, making doubly burdensome the prob- 
lem of the probation administrator. The development of security 
means the building of resources, and every probation administrator 
must, if he works for permanent rehabilitation, demand that such 
resources be created in each case. By so doing he aids the develop- 
ment of habits of industry and habits of saving,—two factors which 
exert a wholesome influence which is far-reaching. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. A survey recently conducted 
reveals that the age of offenders has been slowly descending 
through the years, and that in recent years the graver crimes have 
been perpetrated by youthful offenders. The majority of these 
offenders have drifted away from the influence of the church for a 
variety of reasons. To bring them back to this constructive influ- 
ence is the every day problem of the probation officer. To enlist 
the aid of the church is to bring to the probationer a more far 
reaching influence than casual church attendance, for with this influ- 
ence will come participation in the recreational activities which the 
churches today are providing, and contact with fine people willing 
to aid in making effective the program developed by the probation 
officer. It will not serve, however, to admonish and direct, or merely 
to point out the advantages the probationer gains by the return to 
the influence of his church, but a definite, active method must be 
used to contact the probationer and his church, and the probation 
officer must employ means to make this contact permanent. 


DISCIPLINE. To subject probationers to the normal regimenta- 
tion which makes for orderly life is of course another task for the 
probation officer, but further than that, the probation officer must, 
in the development of his program of discipline, bring about results 
which will develop resources within the probationer. The develop- 
ment of a program of discipline which will inculcate habits of in- 
dustry, restraint, consideration for the rights of others, and the de- 
velopment of an attitude of obedience and acceptance of normal 
codes of conduct, represents a fundamental objective. This ob- 
jective will not be attained, however, through any mechanized 
approach to the problems of those on probation or by any routinized 
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methods of dealing with them. The probation officer must bring 
to the probationer a service which is far reaching and enduring. 
To do this, it is necessary for him to study the probationer as an 
individual; to learn to what influences he reacts; to know how to 
meet his needs, and to substitute understanding for force and 
scientific knowledge for aimless meddling. 


CONCLUSION. Over a period of five years these eight chan- 
nels have been tested and tried as the basic approaches through 
which the problems of those on probation can be met, and the 
gratifying results obtained have justified their acceptance as the 
basis upon which can be built a technique of constructive proba- 
tion service. In every case placed on probation in the Court of 
General Sessions of the County of New York the problems of the 
offenders placed in the custody of the probation department have 
been met and evaluated and programs have been developed through 
these channels. 

As scientific probation practice grows, the understanding and 
appreciation of its value will keep pace, but its acceptance as a vital 
force is dependent upon its constructive contributions. Such con- 
tributions are the obligations of every worker in the probation sys- 
tem, for without them the practical problems in probation adminis- 
tration cannot be met. 





Rural Probation 


REBECCA CASSELL 


Formerly Probation Officer, Crow Wing County, Minnesota 


[t HAS only been a few years that we have recognized the need 

for welfare work of any kind in country districts. There are 
still many people who see no need for a social worker, to say nothing 
of a probation officer. Once in a while the small town becomes 
aware of the need for some kind of work with its boys and girls 
because the escapades of its youngsters have been published in the 
local papers. But the average farmer who probably knows of no 
one in his community who has landed in court or gotten into 
difficulties in five years or so, unless he is very keenly awake to his 
county as a whole, can see no need of supporting a probation 
officer just to look after the community’s black sheep whom he 
deems lucky in getting caught because ‘“‘maybe now they'll send him 
away where he belongs and make something of him.” 

The country has always appeared an ideal place to bring up chil- 
dren to those of us born and reared in the city. The rural com- 
munity, however, has as many problems as the city. Its children 
grow up unhappy, frustrated and antisocial, just as in the city, 
due to maladjustments which might have been turned into adjust- 
ments under the right leadership. Social workers and probation 
officers are, therefore, as greatly needed in the rural areas as in 
urban communities. 

A tural job is fascinating, although at times discouraging. The 
country has not the facilities or cooperating organizations of the city. 

I have no statistics to bear me out in this statement but I think 
I am safe in saying that practically all juvenile offenders are picked 
up, or the complaint at least originates in town, and that most of 
those who do come directly from the farms are brought by their 
parents for incorrigibility. Once in a great while the offense is 
truancy, but the country school attitude toward nonattendance is far 
different from that of the city. The rural child so frequently has 
to help with the work of the farm that unless the truancy is very 
flagrant he gets by on a work excuse since there are no truant officers 
to check his statements. 
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The understanding, cooperation and backing of the judge and 
other officers mean a great deal in the country. The judge may 
have come into his office without a knowledge of children or social 
work, or the juvenile court and how it functions. This often hap- 
pens in Minnesota courts where the majority of juvenile judges 
are primarily probate judges and may even be without legal training. 
If, however, the judge is intelligent and sympathetic toward this 
extra office which comes with his probate judgeship, and if he has 
a probation officer with training and experience to whom he can 
turn for assistance, he may in time do an excellent piece of work. 

In the rural sections, even more than in the city, the coopera- 
tion of the community means much, for unlike the city every one 
knows the other person’s business and it is hard for the boy or girl 
to make a good “come back” if continually pointed out as having 
been in court, and taunted by classmates and elders. 

The country has no community centers, supervised playgrounds, 
or public libraries. There are few Scout Troops because there are 
not enough boys to form them. Some of the smaller towns have 
libraries and Scout Troops, but they have little else in the way of 
recreation to offer, and it is not always possible to interest every boy 
or girl in reading or scouting. 

A thorough understanding is needed of the child’s interests and 
abilities, and his whole emotional make-up if we are to do a good 
job with him. We should also have a picture of his home and 
background; his parents and their attitudes and handling of the 
child, before we attempt to make plans for working with our 
probationer. 

There are many obstacles to frustrate the rural worker's efforts. 
Rural telephone lines are not conducive to privacy, and since privacy 
in conversation with your probationer is one of the most important 
factors in dealing with him, the telephone has to be abandoned in 
most cases. 

In the town in which I had my headquarters there are two stores 
which suffered from frequent petty stealing. In the first store, the 
man always called the police and had the offender arrested. If the 
offender was an older adolescent, it frequently meant being sent to 
the municipal court with a transfer to the juvenile court. The 
second storekeeper always called the child welfare worker and kept 
the child in a private room where he would not attract attention 
until she arrived. If she could not be reached he usually took the 
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child’s name and address and gave it to the worker. Knowing 
that this worker knew the whole county fairly well, he left it to 
her to decide on the advisability of taking the child into court. 

On one occasion the teacher of one of the district schools brought 
a number of children into town to do some Christmas shopping. 
Part of them were left to shop in the second store and got into 
difficulty by stealing. The store was closed when the child welfare 
worker arrived, but the children were all found in the courtroom of 
the police station. All stolen articles were returned; the children 
were sent home and the teacher talked to at some length about 
handling the situation and not allowing the news to spread through 
the school district which was a particularly gossipy one. A com- 
plete and thorough investigation was made, and it was learned 
that with the exception of one child, none of the children had ever 
stolen before. The family set-ups were such that two cases were 
not carried beyond the investigation period, but in three of the 
others it was thought best to work with the families in the handling 
of the children. Had this been in the first store, the children would 
have been hauled into court and the whole community aroused. 
While this might have been the kind of publicity which would 
have stressed the need for probation officers, it certainly would 
not have been helpful to the children. 

The adult offender in a rural community needs the probation 
officer just as much as the child. In most cases the adult offender 
in rural areas does not have a chance to be placed on probation 
because there is no probation officer so he goes to jail or prison and 
possibly comes out knowing twice as much about crime as when 
he went in, and with a change of attitude in the wrong rather 
than the right direction. 





Rural Probation 


SARAH S. LOWREY 


Probation Officer, Winona County, Minnesota 


RURAL probation officers of Minnesota accept in theory the stan- 

dards for juvenile court work that the National Probation Asso- 
ciation and Federal Children’s Bureau hold before us, but when it 
comes to putting into practice these standards and principles, many 
of us feel the impracticability of accomplishment. 

The rural probation officers, giving only part time to juvenile 
court work, as many of us do, as well as other social workers and 
interested lay persons, are apt to ask, ‘“What can the juvenile court 
and probation office accomplish in my county when we have as 
judge a man who is in no way qualified for his position and is 
interested primarily in his probate work and his private practice? 
We have no detention home or funds with which to care for chil- 
dren who have been removed from their own homes and have to 
wait, perhaps several days, for their hearings. The police station 
and county jail are the only places in which we can keep them. 
We have no free medical service and no child guidance clinic, and 
our facilities for constructive treatment of delinquents in their own 
homes are limited.” 

An adequate force of trained and efficient court workers, however 
desirable, is at present, impossible in most rural counties, but often 
by combining the functions of probation officer and county welfare 
worker in the same person, the job can be carried on successfully, 
if the case load is not too heavy. This has been done in ten Minne- 
sota counties. Although these trained workers have no state proba- 
tion agency to supervise their work, the staff of the State Children’s 
Bureau lends its assistance in handling many puzzling problems of 
dependency, neglect and delinquency. 

Although the combined office of probation officer and welfare 
worker may be the only case work agency in the county, it is not 
necessary for it to burden itself with all the problems of maladjusted 
children. The office should work hand in hand with the school, 
and let the school handle a large share of the problems of its 
children. 
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The school is in very close contact with the child and has an 
opportunity to detect delinquent tendencies early. The school 
truant officer, the subnormal classes, and visiting teacher are keeping 
a large number of children out of the juvenile court. With the 
school taking care of the children of school age, the probation office 
has more time to give to older boys and girls, most of whom are 
employed. 

The carefully selected volunteer is quite indispensable in a rural 
probation system. No matter how isolated the delinquent’s home 
may be, there generally can be found within a few miles of it, some 
broadminded man or woman, perhaps the school teacher, the minis- 
ter, or an interested neighbor willing to assume responsibility for 
the child who has committed an offense or who is suffering from 
neglect or misunderstanding. 

To the overburdened rural probation officer, although there may 
be no Big Brother or Big Sister organization in the county, a num- 
ber of different agencies and organizations stand ready to lend 
unlimited help. Service organizations are especially helpful. Church 
societies, and organized recreational groups such as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and 4-H Clubs, render 
valuable and efficient service. 

Clubs and social agencies can often supply funds for obtaining 
temporary boarding homes in which children can be placed previous 
to their court hearings. They also will often help in securing neces- 
sary medical services. Physical and psychiatric examinations as a 
tule are not easily arranged for, but when the offense is serious the 
offender should be thoroughly examined no matter what the cost 
may be. 

When one carefully examines the facilities in rural counties for 
repairing and reforming maladjusted and delinquent children, he 
finds there are many more than he at first believed. Effective pro- 
bation is not impossible of attainment under the present conditions. 





The “W” Family’s Domestic Problems 


MARY F. SCANLAN 
Probation Officer, Essex County, New Jersey 


NATURE OF COMPLAINT 


yee of children, a charge of violation of the Child Wel- 

fare Act was filed against Mr. and Mrs. W. by a local social 
agency, who recommended that Mrs. W. be committed to the State 
Reformatory for Women. 

Family consists of Mr. and Mrs. W. and their nine children, rang- 
ing in age from 18 to 3 years. Parents have long record of excessive 
drinking. Mrs. W.’s morals questionable. Children have been 
neglected physically and morally. Second eldest girl, 17 years old, 
left home because her mother’s so-called paramour made immoral 
advances to her. 


HISTORY 


Mr. W., undersized, thin, despondent appearing man; born in a 
large city in Scotland, 54 years ago; eldest of three children. His 
two sisters at present live in the southern part of New Jersey. Mr. W. 
accompanied his parents to this country when he was 14 years old. 
Completed first year high school at the age of 1514 years. Worked 
on a farm for a time; later studied machinist’s trade and eventually 
became an expert machinist. Worked steadily with several respon- 
sible concerns until he was laid off, because of his excessive drink- 
ing. Became naturalized citizen twenty years ago. Seemed hope- 
lessly unable to cope with Mrs. W.’s infatuation for another man. 
He claimed they were very happy until she met Mr. D. who dis- 
rupted their affections and started them on a drunken career. 
Mrs. W. threatened permanent desertion if Mr. D.’s visits to home 
were discontinued. 

Mrs. W., 38 years old, frail, dissipated looking woman, showing 
traces of former attractiveness and higher standards of living. Born 
in New York city of German-American extraction; only child; 
parents died of pneumonia when she was an infant. She was reared 
by maternal grandmother; stated she has had excellent health from 
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birth. Attended public school in native city, completing 6th grade 
at age of 14 years. Worked as children’s maid for several years. 
Later, through chance acquaintance, after death of her grandmother, 
joined Salvation Army. Met Mr. W. through mutual friends; mar- 
ried him one year later, 1910. Fifteen pregnancies resulted from 
this union, eleven full-time, normal births; four abortions. Two 
children died during infancy of penumonia. Mrs. W. denied that 
Mr. D. is anything more than a family friend, who helped them 
financially many times when they were in difficulties, due to Mr. W.’s 
irregular employment. 


CHILDREN 


Eighteen year old daughter, dull normal; not working at present. 
Capable of averaging $12 per week factory work. 

Seventeen year old daughter, attractive, fairly intelligent, some- 
what lacking in initiative; completed 8th grade at 14 years of age. 
Left home at suggestion of her father when Mr. D. made immoral 
advances to her. 

Seven younger children,—four boys and three girls; attractive, 
nicely mannered youngsters; all underweight; dental care indicated ; 
retarded in school work, due to irregular attendance and their gypsy- 
like existence. 


HOME 


Consisted of four small rooms, first floor, two-family house, rental 
$25 per month; sparsely furnished, fairly clean and orderly. 

Four agencies who worked for five and a half years to rehabilitate 
this family, considered them hopeless. Finally overseer of the poor 
of the municipality in which they had lived for about five years, 
moved them to adjoining town. Within nine months the local 
police ordered them to move elsewhere. One month later, the 
family was brought to the attention of the Essex County Domestic 
Relations Court. 


COURT ACTION 


After an investigation which disclosed the foregoing history, 
Mrs. W. was placed on probation for three years. 
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PLAN OF TREATMENT 


ASSETS 


Evidence of former high standards 

Fairly intelligent grasp at times of her situation 
Love for her children 

Unusual sensitiveness regarding court appearance 
Apparent willingness to cooperate 


LIABILITIES 
Poverty 
Five and one-half years’ dependency 
Apparent poor health 
Numerous pregnancies 
Weak vacillating husband 
History of alcoholism 
Lack of spiritual stimulation 


OBJECTIVES 


Physical and psychiatric check-up of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Further plans of treatment contingent upon the result of these 
examinations. 


Before actual treatment was started, emergent relief was secured 
through overseer of the poor legally responsible, (incidentally the 


one who moved the family to adjoining town). 


TREATMENT 

Arrangements made for psychiatric and physical check-up of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. However, before psychiatric appointment could be 
kept plans for physical care were necessary. 


HEALTH 


Physical examination of Mrs. W. disclosed—blood Wasserman 
and vaginal smear negative. X-ray of chest and sputum analysis,— 
positive. Chest lesion, lacerated cervex, numerous infected teeth, 
evidence of some obscure narcotic and alcoholic poisoning. Sana- 
torium care recommended. 


OBJECTIVES (for Mrs. W.) 
Arrange for sanatorium care 
Dental work and other needed treatment to be followed through 
Assurance to Mrs. W. of children’s welfare 
Procure friendly interest of clergyman 
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At first Mrs. W. became emotional, refusing to leave her children 
when placement at the sanatorium was secured. Later saw wisdom 
of acquiescing for children’s protection. Prognosis is fair. 

Clergyman, formerly interested in family, agreed to visit Mrs. W. 
occasionally, which has proven most helpful. 

Physical examination of Mr. W. disclosed fact that he was suffer- 
ing from an advanced condition of pyorrhea. Complete extraction 
of teeth ordered. 


OBJECTIVES (Mr. W.) 


Arrange for extraction of infected teeth 

Follow-up medical care 

Secure dental plates when needed 

Try to secure regular employment 

Urge necessity of contributing towards children’s support 


Extraction of teeth arranged for and interest of former employer 
elicited. Regular employment secured. Later through coopera- 
tion of the dental clinic, two dental plates (upper and lower) were 
given to Mr. W. at nominal cost. Persuaded him to contribute 
towards his children’s support through probation office. Mr. W.’s 
outlook on life has changed considerably since his physical and 
economic conditions have improved; he is more alert, has lost his 
previous despondent air and inadequate attitude; he is well-dressed 
in clothes of his own procuring and takes definite pride in the fact 
that he is contributing towards his children’s support. 


CHILDREN 


The nine children were given complete physical examinations, 
Tuberculin tests, also X-ray of chest. Seven children tested nega- 
tive,—all underweight. Preventorium care recommended for four 
children. Two boys, one fourteen and one seven years old, tested 
positive Von Pirquet and Manteaux. 


OBJECTIVES (Children) 
Arrange for placement in state preventorium 
Try to stimulate interest and secure cooperation of paternal aunts. 
Secure suitable employment for the two older girls. 


Four children were placed in the state preventorium, remaining 
there eight months, gaining on an average of twenty pounds each. 

The two boys who tested positive, were placed in care of one of 
their paternal aunts, who owns an attractive home in the Pine Belt 
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section of southern New Jersey. This woman followed implicity 
treatment as prescribed by a tuberculosis specialist, who recom- 
mended this type of care rather than sanatorium. 

The youngest child was placed with the other paternal aunt. 

About the time the four children returned from the preventorium, 
the aunt who had been caring for the two previously infected boys, 
met with reverses and was unable to continue her cooperation. The 
six children were then committed to the state board of children’s 
guardians. Mr. W. is contributing $12 weekly towards their sup- 
port through the probation office. At present these children are 
in two desirable foster homes in the Pine Belt section of southern 
New Jersey, within a short distance of their youngest sister. 

Housework jobs with reliable families, were secured for the two 
older girls, with provision for the second eldest daughter to take up 
a commercial course. 

Mr. D.,—Mrs. W.’s so-called paramour, was convicted on a 
charge of contributing to the delinquency of children, a violation 
of the Child Welfare Act, and placed under suspended sentence 
when it was found that he had visited Mrs. W. several times at 
the sanatorium in direct violation of instructions. This method 
of dealing with Mr. D. was used in consideration of his adult 
children. 

These are only first steps towards rehabilitating this family. Each 
child is looking forward to the time when the family will be re- 
united. We realize that when this takes place, more problems will 
arise and the fundamental reasons for the breakdown can then be 
studied. 





The Rankly Incorrigible Boy 


GLENNA M. ALLEN 


Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago, Ill. 


(ee S. was born in Chicago on June 19, 1916.1 Upon 

first acquaintance he was dirty, wore a filthy shirt, and his 
black hair, which was slicked back from his forehead, was oily and 
matted with dirt. He was sullen and was evidently amazed at the 
fuss being made about him. He had a soft girlish voice which 
occasionally reached a high staccato note. As conversation pro- 


gtessed, his attitude mellowed. He told of his stealing with alarm- 
ing indifference. 


COMPLAINT AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF REFERRAL TO THE 
JUVENILE COURT 


On March 26, 1929, George’s father, Mr. S., a handsome man of 
thirty-seven, reported to the court that George, then thirteen years 
old, was stealing at home and abroad; that he stayed out late at 
night without permission; that he refused to obey; that he lied 
constantly; that he masturbated and had poor toilet habits. Mr. S. 
had been referred to the court by a children’s agency whose atten- 
tion had been called to the boy’s problem through an anonymous 
letter. This agency, supplementing the complaint about the boy, 
stated: ‘“This boy is rankly incorrigible and worthy of your atten- 
tion.” 

The parents believed that the boy was “‘subnormal’”’ and attributed 
this condition to the rough treatment which he had received at the 
hands of his grandmother. 


1 Birth was verified by use of public records on May 7, 1929. He was 
the legitimate child of Edward and Catherine S. 
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INVESTIGATION 


Although complaint was made to the court about three weeks 
earlier, investigation? began when the children’s agency worker re- 
ported that the family had been evicted; that a final notice had been 
received; that the furniture was to be placed on the street in three 
days; that the parents, in short, would be able to live “somehow,” 
but that a place would have to be found for George. 

Agencies registered with the social service exchange included a 
children’s agency, a child guidance center and a children’s hospital. 
Although immediate effort was made to secure facts from these 
sources of information, little social data of value could be secured. 
The record of the children’s agency showed frequent visits to the 
home; the report of the child guidance center showed that an ap- 
pointment had been made for the study of this boy but that it had 
not been kept, supposedly because the father had refused to have 
his child examined; the children’s hospital reported that the boy in 
question had been a patient seven years before, at which time he 
had been treated for ankylosis of the left elbow. As a beginning 
these data were useful, but they threw no light on the boy’s real 
problem. 


Behavior: 


George’s trouble began the minute he entered his father’s house 
on Palm Sunday, 1928. He was said to be incorrigible only after 
school hours. In the fall of 1928 his father accused him of stealing 
two reels of movie tickets from a nearby theater, which he later dis- 
tributed among the boys at school. George was known to have 
stolen a number of small articles which his father was constantly 
being called upon by the school to explain. George would not 
wash; soiled his pants; put his dirty trousers on the shelf to dry. 
His father complained that he was forced to buy the boy a new 
pair of trousers each week. He seldom came home after school; 
was always late for dinner; when late he was forced to eat cold 


2 The practice of the Chicago juvenile court at the present time is to 
accept complaints from parents and others, provided the facts alleged fall 
within the statutory definitions of delinquency, dependency or neglect; to 
make preliminary investigation of the complaint before filing petition; to 
file the sort of petition which will make possible the treatment the child 
needs. 
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food. In the winter of 1929, when given money with which to buy 
a bag of coal at a local coal dealer's he charged the coal to a fictitious 
person and kept the money. He utterly refused to obey his father 
or stepmother. He masturbated, which his stepmother thought 
disgusting. He smoked cigarettes, dropping the stubs on the kit- 
chen floor. He began to lie the very first week after he entered his 
father’s home. He would say that he was going to church and then 
go to a basketball game. 

While selling newspapers in the summer of 1928 he kept $4.60 
which was due the agent and the father was apprised of this when 
the agent tried to collect from him. He signed his own report card 
in the spring of 1928 in an attempt to deceive his parents. Another 
time he destroyed his report card. On the very date that investiga- 
tion began, the school principal reported that George and another 
boy had stolen a cigarette lighter at a nearby store which Mr. S. was 
being called in to explain. When asked for some of the money® 
he was earning after school hours, during his father’s unemployment, 
he came home with a slashed arm, saying that a man “beat him 
up and took the money.” Later he admitted to his father that he 
had cut himself and that he himself had spent the money he was 
alleged to be earning. Relatives reported that when living in his 


grandmother's home his behavior was good; his school attendance 
was regular; he presented no problems except that of masturbation. 
Inquiry verified the loss of the theater tickets; the charging of the 
coal with the consequent misappropriation of his father’s funds; 
the stealing of the cigarette lighter, even the late hours and the 
slashed arm. 


Attitude of Boy Toward His Own Misbehavior: 


George was not alarmed because of his stealing. He said he knew 
he had stolen against his father’s wishes; admitted having told an- 
other “kid” to steal the cigarette lighter for him; spoke of his “bad 
record” ; mentioned a number of petty thefts for which he had been 
“licked.” He said his father had never beaten him without cause, 
but that it didn’t help because he felt compelled to repeat certain 


3Mr. S. had sent George to work selling popcorn on the street and 
later newspapers, so that the boy might buy his own clothes. Mr. S. had 
not investigated the nature of the boy’s work; knew none of his associates ; 
was not aware of the source of the boy’s income when George asked to 
borrow money from him. 
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of his offenses. He refused to take responsibility for having stolen 
the theater tickets, but acknowledged that he was with the boy who 
did steal them. Having found a reel of these tickets on a shelf 


when moving, his stepmother had produced it to prove her state- 
ment of the boy’s incorrigibility. 


Control and Supervision: 


Dominated by an attitude of hatred, George’s stepmother had 
made no attempt to control him. She left that, so she said, to Mr. S. 
as George was not her boy. The father on the other hand, worked 
frequently to a late hour in the evening, so that the episode was 
never handled at the time of its occurrence. Mr. S. admitted hav- 
ing beaten the boy, but without result. Relatives were certain that 
the boy when living with his grandmother at an earlier date, had 
been “held too strictly.” If the grandmother said “‘sit,” George 
sat. The children’s agency worker had attempted to secure the 
cooperation of the father and stepmother in an effort to reason 
with the boy; to give him spending money; to encourage friendship 
with certain ‘good boys in the neighborhood.” These attempts 
were unsuccessful. His father picked out a boy for him to play 
with, but George had seen him only once; he knew his name but 
nothing more. George lived with his paternal grandmother for 
fully ten years, occupying the same bed with his grandmother until 
his sudden entrance to his father’s home. 


School Progress: 


Inquiry at the public school revealed that in the spring of 1929, 
George was in the 7-B grade and thirteen years of age. He had 
not been truant from school since entering this room, although 
he had had a record of truancy in the spring of 1928. He was 
reported as doing good work; his personal appearance during the 
past year had been poor; there was always a bad odor about his 
person. When living with his grandmother, he came to school 
promptly, was well clothed and clean. 

On the basis of an Otis Group Test, given when George was in 
the fifth grade, he had an intelligence quotient of 100. He was 
rated by his teacher as a child of excellent mentality, industrious, 
and a good student. His conduct in school hours was consistently 
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good. George's attitude toward the school was good. He remarked 
that he had the best teacher in the school; that he hoped to go to 
school until be graduated. 


Developmental History and Health: 


Details of George’s birth could not be secured as his own mother 
was not located during the course of the investigation. He was the 
first child born to his mother after her marriage to Mr. S. The 
parents were not living together when the child was conceived. 
Early records indicated that the mother-in-law attended Mrs. S. at 
George’s birth. George was a physically healthy boy, known to 
have had the measles. (date unknown), whooping cough, scarlet 
fever and an injury to his left elbow as a result of which ankylosis 
developed which had later to be corrected at a hospital. When 
examined by a county physician on April 30, 1929, he was found 
to be in good general health with the exception of phimosis for 
which circumcision was recommended. 


Recreation, Associates, Church Membership: 


George’s recreation was entirely unsupervised; he spent much of 
his time on street corners selling papers or popcorn, in which occupa- 
tions he was encouraged by his father. He liked movies and went 
whenever his father gave him money. His associates were never 
known to the worker; George called them by their first names, 
always denied knowing where they lived and appeared to know 
them only casually. George had been baptized a Catholic shortly 
after his birth. However, when he went to live with his German 
Lutheran grandmother, he became superficially, at least, a Protestant. 
He was admitted to a Presbyterian Church by confession on Easter 
Sunday, 1928, and at the time of our inquiry (5-23-29), he was 
said to be a member in good standing. George’s father and step- 
mother were nominal members of the Catholic Church, and Mar- 
jorie, George’s stepsister, was being sent to a parochial school. The 
father had become a Catholic at the time of his first marriage al- 
though he was reared by German Lutheran parents. 


Interests: 


Little attention was given to the matter of the boy’s interests at 
the time of the initial inquiry, due in part to the fact that treat- 
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ment began long before the investigation had progressed very far, 
and due also to the hostility of the parents who were in no mood 
to be interviewed. They were then without funds and had been 
evicted. However, before final action was taken, it was found 
that George, like all other boys of his age, liked baseball, swim- 
ming, active sports of all kinds, was interested in bird study, played 
marbles, and was developing an interest in art. 


Financial Situation: 


Mr. S. had been employed by the traction company from June, 
1924 to the time of the complaint. His employer reported that he 
was a steady worker and that his average weekly wage in 1928 was 
$35. The secretary of the traction company knew him personally 
and was interested in helping him. He believed that Mr. S. had re- 
ported George to the court as a “last resort.” Although the man’s 
work record appeared to be good, his wife complained of insufficient 
income, stating that her husband could not possibly support this 
boy as he had many debts. He owed $105 in rent and was making 
payments on furniture. She contemplated getting work as a milliner 
(before her marriage she had been a millinery operator) hoping to 
pull the family out of debt. Mr. S. gambled but not to excess, 
Further inquiry revealed that for years the secretary of the traction 
company had been maneuvering to get him out of debt; that at- 
tachment of wages was the custom rather than the exception; that 
although he could not pay his rent on time, he purchased a radio 
on credit. While the inquiry was in progress the landlord who had 
been obliged to evict the family had gone to Mr. S.’s employer to 
collect from his wages. 


Neighborhood: 
These people lived in a good, middle class neighborhood, sup- 


plied with the conveniences of life such as electricity, gas, steam 
heat, bathrooms, and radios. The living room of George’s home 
was comfortably furnished. with overstuffed furniture. It had its 
smoking stands and poker chips. 


Family History: 


To the careful observer it was obvious that there was something 
radically wrong in the family life. Mr. S. married his first wife 
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in Chicago on August 25, 1915. He had been living with his 
mother and a married sister at the time, and though married he didn’t 
leave his sister's home to make a home for his wife. As late as 
November 23, 1915, his sister had threatened to take him into court 
because of his idleness, when suddenly his marriage was discovered. 
At the same time his wife, a bride of three months, took him into 
the court of domestic relations charging non-support. Following this, 
Mr. S., finding that his wife was pregnant, secured a job as an 
elevator man. He then attempted to secure furniture on the in- 
stallment plan and tried to establish a home. The effort was not 
successful and after the birth of the baby the couple drifted apart. 
George’s mother sued for divorce in the October, 1921, term of the 
Superior Court. She alleged desertion, saying that her husband left 
her on January 5, 1917, exactly six months after the birth of the 
infant, George. She asked for, and was granted the custody of 
the child. 

The second marriage began in an equally disastrous fashion. 
George's stepmother claimed that her first child, Marjorie, born in 
December, 1920, was Mr. S.’s child, born to them before she dis- 
covered that they had been bigamously married on July 5, 1919. 
Public records failed to substantiate this report. The stepmother 
told conflicting stories about the birth of this child, denying Mar- 
jorie’s existence at one time; always stalling when any mention 
was made about her marriage to Mr. S., saying that she didn’t 
want “her name dragged into this.” Public records, however, 
proved that Mr. S. had legally married this woman on June 13, 1923, 
approximately one and a half years after the divorce decree was 
entered, and two and one-half years after the birth of Marjorie. 
The second Mrs. S. claimed that she hadn’t had one happy day 
since her marriage. 

In spite of this beginning, the family difficulties did not become 
complicated until June, 1928, when a second child was born. George 
had been living in the home of his grandmother who was supported 
by her two sons, George’s father and another son, William. With 
the prospect of the added responsibility of another child, Mr. S. 
could no longer pay his mother’s rent. The mother consulted the 
county court about forcing him to contribute to her support and the 
support of George. The county court, although maintaining that 
William, married but childless, was liable for the support of his 
mother, held that on the basis of the facts as stated and the earnings 
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of Mr. S., he was not liable for her further support. When it was 
found that he could no longer contribute to his aged mother’s 
support, she went to the home of her married daughter who re- 
luctantly agreed to give her a room in the attic and to supply her 
meals. 

Having no place to go, George, unwanted and unannounced, 
came to his father’s home and asked to live there. With a third 
child and the financial pressure due to limited income, it was in- 
evitable that trouble should develop. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, to learn that exactly one year after the birth of Alvin, George's 
stepmother was a patient in a hospital, following an attempt at 
abortion. Her rather serious illness served only to add to the 
family difficulties, for the hospital management sought to attach 
her husband’s wages in payment of the bill. 

These difficulties, however, do not account for the second Mrs. S.’s 
hatred of George which was caused by the fact that the boy’s 
custody had been given to his own mother who was said to be 
employed in a downtown department store, footloose, a “swell 
dresser,” rid of the boy forever, married again and living in a 
fine apartment. 


Family Inter-relationships: 


In order to understand the attitudes which existed between mem- 
bers of this household and George’s kin, inquiry concerning them 
was made. Mr. S. was one of six children, four of whom were liv- 
ing at the time of the investigation. He was reared by strict Ger- 
man parents who, though thrifty, had accumulated nothing when 
the father, the chief wage earner, was stricken and died. As the 
youngest child in the family, he went with his mother to the home 
of the married sister where he lived and worked intermittently dur- 
ing his adolescent years.- When the sister suddenly became widowed 
and was the recipient of public funds under the Mother's Pension 
Act in 1915, his mother was dependent upon him for support. 
He failed to meet his obligation toward his dependent mother and 
was an added burden to his dependent sister. William, the oldest 
child, was married but had no children. He was considered the 
likely one to support the mother when she became too old to work. 
Ida, the second child, and the one with whom Mr. S. and his mother 
had been living, soon married again so that public support was 
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withdrawn. Although her second marriage was said to be a happier 
one, she was obliged to live, nevertheless, in comparative squalor. 
The fourth child, a daughter, had been happily married but be- 
came a widow when her husband died of tuberculosis in 1919. 
Although she received aid from time to time, she managed to main- 
tain herself and four dependent children for about four years, sup- 
plementing her insurance money by working in a laundry. These 
hard years were followed by a fortunate marriage with a painter 
by whom she subsequently had one child. 

With these facts as a background, it is interesting to note the 
attitude of these relatives towards Mr. S. They all agreed that 
he had “caused enough trouble.” One of the married sisters said she 
never wanted to see him again; that if he entered her house her 
husband would kill him; that he had been insulting to her; that he 
owed her money which he never intended to pay. William, the 
oldest son and now a widower, had become mollified when his 
mother was induced to drop her suit for support in the county 
court, but he still held that he was no more liable than his younger 
brother for his mother’s maintenance. The other married sister 
maintained, and perhaps rightly, that she wanted nothing to do 
with Mr. S. or his children as she was doing all she could to take 
care of her mother. Mr. S. maintained that he wanted nothing 
to do with his people, and that he hadn’t seen any of them for a 
long time. He described his mother as lazy; said he hadn’t seen 
her for a year; thought it about time she got to work. 

The second Mrs. S. spoke in unkind terms of her husband’s oldest 
sister, saying that her children were all “half-wits.”” She condemned 
his family, alleging that her husband was the only one who had 
ever tried to “make anything of himself.” 

Mr. S. alleged that his first wife didn’t care for the home; that 
she liked cabarets; that it was she who deserted. He did not con- 
test the divorce because no alimony was asked. 

The second Mrs. S., a young, blond, weak-looking woman with 
a very sharp tongue, unhesitatingly asserted that life with her hus- 
band had been miserable from the beginning; that as soon as the 
right man came along, she would get a divorce. She constantly 
threatened her husband with separation, alleging that he was lazy 
and that he didn’t support her. Mr. S., on the other hand, tolerated 
her nagging for a period, following which he would explode with 
an assortment of oaths. 
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The father’s attitude toward George was never really secured. 
He had always been interviewed in the presence of his wife who 
suspected something irregular if he made appointments elsewhere. 
He appeared to be a much harrassed father whose responses were 
dictated by his wife. Even George said his stepmother told his 
father what to say. She called George a bum and a thief; said he 
was sneaky and deceitful; insisted that he was a boarder only; 
cursed him for everything he did or failed to do. She attributed 
his shiftless habits to the training given by his grandmother. 

George, curiously, admired his father. He stated that his father 
was good to him; that he always gave him money for a show when 
he had it. On one occasion he said of his father: ‘‘He must be a 
pretty good man or the traction company wouldn’t keep him.” He 
constantly inquired about his father; asked the worker to urge 
him to write or to visit him. He spoke of his stepmother as “that 
woman” and at times called her familiarly Margaret. He declared 
that she hated him, and he in turn hated her. He even thought 
that his stepsister, Marjorie, called him names because her mother 
did. He was confused about Marjorie’s relationship to him, de- 
claring that her surname was “Bridges.” Marjorie had hold him 
that her mother had been married before, so that George was sure 
that their fathers were not the same. He resented the fact that 
Marjorie used Mr. S.’s name for the purpose of a school record. 
He thought that Marjorie told lies about him and his stepmother 
believed her. He assured the worker that Marjorie exaggerated 
everything he did and tattled his every misdeed. 

Again George appeared to be confused because of his own 
mother’s neglect of him. He said that he had not seen her for six 
years; that she came to see him once at his grandmother's home. 
He had no idea where she was at the time of the inquiry. 


Attitude of Former Neighbors: 


The attitudes of the former neighbors were interesting and en- 
lightening. Toward George there appeared to be a sympathetic feel- 
ing and a belief that he was neglected. One tenant stated that 
George had entered his father’s house alone; that he had come 
asking for a place to stay. Another stated that George was never 
admitted to the house without knocking. He was always obliged 
to eat alone; his clothes were always dirty although Marjorie’s were 
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always clean. George was good to his father, bringing boxes from 
the store for fuel when his father was out of work. He was obliged 
to sleep in a filthy room, the condition of which was discovered 
when the landlady attempted to clean it after the eviction. He was 
not given clean bedding for weeks at a time. There appeared to 
be no parental affection. Toward Mr. S., the neighbors had a 
feeling of contempt. They stated that although he couldn’t pay his 
rent, he nevertheless managed to replace his wife’s diamond ring 
which had been pawned some years before, and that he had pur- 
chased a radio ‘“‘on time.” They were certain that he feigned illness 
in the winter of 1929, because he didn’t want to work. The step- 
mother was thought to be a “bad woman.” She always called her 
husband lazy; threatened many times to leave him. She had not 
called a doctor when the last baby was born, and she had told a 
neighbor that if the neighbor had minded her own business the 
baby would have been gotten rid of. She had prepared nothing for 
the infant and a neighbor had been obliged to furnish a layette. 


RESULT OF THE PSYCHIATRIC AND PSYCHOMETRIC 
EXAMINATIONS 


The examination of George began on April 29, 1929, and was 
completed on May 20, 1929, after two visits to the child guidance 
center. The report stated: 


Physically George is a poorly developed boy who is four inches over 
height with relative malnutrition, extreme phimosis, and old ankylosis of 
the left elbow. 

Psychologically this boy is of high average intelligence and is properly 
placed in school. (Actual intelligence quotient was 101.) 

From the psychiatric study there appears to be idealization of his own 
mother and strong mental conflicts concerning his stepmother’s alleged cru- 
elty. Enuresis and soiling may reflect incomplete training by the grand- 
mother, but this is likely a protest, reflecting his discouragement at home, 
since these habits have become worse since entering this home. 

George is a physically healthy boy of high average intelligence who is 
properly placed in school. He reacts to the idealization of his mother, and 
his stepmother’s cruelty by attacking her with hostile behavior, including 
enuresis and soiling. 

It is recommended that George be placed in a suitable foster home in a 
rural community, or in a farm school if the foster home is not available. 
Circumcision is urgent. 
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DECISION OF THE CASE COMMITTEE 


On May 21, 1929, George’s problem was discussed before the 
Case Committee. Placement at a farm school was thought desirable 
if there was a vacancy. Referral to the Case Committee for Pro- 
testant Dependent Children was suggested as an alternative. (George 
had said that he would like to be on a farm if there were no girls 
around.) Inquiry at the farm school brought forth a reply that 
there were sixty boys on the waiting list so that George could not 
be admitted. Referral to the Case Committee for Protestant Depend- 
ent Children was then tried but with little success. The matter 
of placement was finally left with the director of an agency for 
coordinating the activities and admissions to Protestant homes for 
dependent children. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Two months after the original discussion concerning George's 
placement, the superintendent of the farm school agreed to accept 
him. The committee had felt that Mr. S. should not be allowed 
to wash his hands of responsibility for the boy so easily, and 
recommended that an order of $10 monthly be required for his 
support at the farm. On September 9, 1929, such action was taken. 
The chief probation officer of the court was appointed the boy's 
guardian with the right to place, and an order of $10 monthly was 
required of the father; the money to be paid to the clerk of the 
court and transmitted to the farm for the boy’s care. Court action 
created great hostility toward the worker. The stepmother inter- 
cepted every effort of the worker to interview Mr. S. alone; she 
charged that she would divorce this man; that she would allege 
that the worker was the cause of it. She would make the worker 
suffer for having an order for support of this boy placed against 
her husband and she stated emphatically that “the county should 
support him.” 


TREATMENT 


As was stated before, this investigation began precipitously and 
had to be carried to completion without delay as there was a decided 
lack of community resources for dealing with an adolescent boy 
of this type while inquiry was under way. It should perhaps be 
pointed out that four temporary shelters and homes were utilized 
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during the course of investigation and one of these, the juvenile 
detention home, had to be utilized twice even though the boy pro- 
tested at having to remain in a building whose windows were barred. 

He had to remain for one night at a working boys’ home to avoid 
quarantine in the juvenile detention home so that he might leave on 
the following day for a camp for undernourished boys conducted 
by the Board of Education. George remained at the camp for 
undernourished boys for only two weeks as the camp closed rather 
early in preparation for a summer outing program. The reports of 
George’s behavior while at the camp were interesting. The camp 
manager wrote: 


“He has fitted in very well. At first he had an air of bravado which 
made him something of a smart Alec, but I realize that he was only cover- 
ing up the hurt from public eyes. We have found him bright and attractive 
in many ways. He has become greatly interested in bird study and seems 
to be a wholesome, normal boy.” 


The boy wrote: 


“Dear Miss B.: I spoiled the paper you gave me but, oh boy, what a 
fine time I'm having. When I first came I had to have my clothes marked. 
I then got a glass of milk and some cake. Then I went to look at the camp 
and, oh boy, what a fine time I have. I wish I could stay longer. We go 
to bed at eight o’clock and get up at seven so you see we get a lot of 
sleep. We are now in school and we are just having history so I'll have 
to stop. Yours truly.” 


After George returned from camp, every effort was made to find 
a temporary home for him. He refused to go back to his father’s 
home although by this time his father and stepmother were es- 
tablished in a new flat and could have cared for him. The pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church was asked to interest some members of 
his congregation in caring for George, but he was not successful. 
Many homes in the city were approached before George was finally 
placed in the juvenile detention home again. 


Medical Treatment Secured: 


While George was in the detention home, the worker arranged to 
have him circumcised at a local dispensary, as no hospital was willing 
to accept the boy for such care. This was done on May 23, 1929, 
the father’s consent for the operation having been secured. A ques- 
tion than arose as to whether or not George could be trusted to go 
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back and forth to the dispensary for dressings alone, and due to 
pressure of work, this plan was tried. George was given carfare 
daily, was told of his appointment, and was trusted to continue his 
medical treatment until he was discharged from care. He was found 
to be prompt and thoroughly reliable in his appointments. 


Temporary Care Secured: 


A fortunate turn in events came about when George’s case was 
discussed by the Case Committee for Protestant Dependent Children. 
Whereas there had been no resources in the past for the care of a 
fourteen year old boy with behavior difficulties, the superintendent 
of a children’s home decided that she might stretch a point and 
admit George “‘on trial.” This was done on May 29, 1929, and 
two weeks later the case worker, (this was one of the few institu- 
tions having case workers at the time) reported: 

“George is making a most happy adjustment. . . . He is a leader among 
the boys and is extremely popular with them. He had been made to feel 


that he is responsible and trustworthy. The matrons report that he is an 
affectionate, cheerful lad, who so far has presented no problems whatsoever.” 


Inquiry revealed that George, who was the tallest if not the oldest 
boy who had ever been in the institution, had been given regular 
office hours when he was expected to answer telephone calls, greet 
visitors, and do general office work which fell within his ability. 
The responsibility appealed to him. 


Placement at a Farm School: 


George was taken personally by the worker to the farm school on 
July 23, 1929. The superintendent talked with the boy, walked 
casually about the grounds pointing out some of the advantages of 
life there, and finally in a fatherly way said: ‘‘You can do anything 
you choose to do here provided you choose to do right.” Two weeks 
elapsed when this letter came: 


“Dear Miss B.: Well after you left I went to my cottage and got 
acquainted with Mrs. Hoover. At 5:30 the supper bell rang. We ate and 
I helped with the dishes. Gee, the next day I had fun. The superintendent 
said I could go row boat riding. Then the dirty thing happened. While 
the two boys who showed us the farm and myself were riding the boat 
turned over and, oh, when we came in we looked like rats. . . . I received 
your letter with great joy. Have you heard anything from my father? 
George.” 
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George Suffers an Accident: 


In October, 1929, shortly after George had become accustomed 
to the farm life, the chief probation officer was notified that George’s 
right arm had been badly mangled in the power wringer of the 
laundry room. Amputation was thought necessary to which the 
chief probation officer gave his consent. The boy was rushed to a 
hospital in a nearby town where an army surgeon managed to save 
the arm from amputation and also succeeded in restoring the arm 
to limited usefulness. For two months George was hospitalized, 
and during this time he received no word from his father, nor from 
his aunts and grandmother, although all were notified of the acci- 
dent. The worker sent him books from time to time, and the super- 
intendent of the farm brought him messages from the boys. His 
housemother also visited him. 


George Gets Restless: 


Toward the end of the school year of 1929-1930, George sent 
the worker the following letter: 


“I received your address book and letter with great joy. Do you think 
if 1 wrote Miss M. she would send me any stamps? I am glad you sent 
me a address that I could write to my father without my stepmother getting 
it. Gee, I wish I could get through thanking you for sending me out here. 
Could you let me come to the city for a week-end? If you can’t, will you 
come and see me? Every Sunday I watch the cars and people come in wish- 
ing it were for me. I will once more thank you for the ball you sent me. 
Yours forever.” 


Two months later the following letter arrived: 


“Dear Miss B.: I am fine and hope you are the same. I am not well 
at heart. I am in Siberia. I have not heard from my father. I feel cheap to 
see all of the other boys’ people come out and see them and me to sit alone. 
. . . Will you come and see me and cheer me up? I have been at the farm 
for a year and have not heard from my father. The boys are going home 
from five to seven days but I am not among them. I have twenty-one 
demerits. That means four weeks in Siberia. If you can’t come out have 
my father come out. I suppose my stepmother is happy that I am off her 
hands. Well she can’t be any happier to get rid of me than I am of her.” 


The Worker Visits the Farm: 


The worker found upon her visit to the farm in September, 1930, 
that George’s housemother had been changed. Instead of the 
motherly Mrs. Hoover whom he had met upon his arrival at the 
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farm, there was in her place a woman whose chief qualification for 
the job was her successful experience as a summer hotel manager. 
She knew nothing about the boys with whom she had to deal and 
she had found George to be especially trying. She felt that George 
would profit by a trip to the city and this the worker agreed to 
arrange. The prospect of the trip appeared to have made life more 
bearable for George, for on September 28th he wrote: 


“I have all my things ready to come to see you. If you want me to 
come in send my fare to the superintendent. Does this sound good? My 
conduct is 90, my final average is 92. I don’t have to go to school Friday 
and that gives me all day to prepare for my trip. Friday will be my hap- 
piest day of the week, and oh boy, will I be good this week. Better than 
I have ever been. Goodbye and good luck.” 


Report from the Superintendent: 


On October 9, 1930, the superintendent wrote: “George is mak- 
ing good progress here and we are glad to give him this little 
vacation.” George came to the city on the next day. He visited 
his friends at the temporary home in which he stayed before going 
to the farm. He spent an afternoon with the fish at the aquarium; 
he saw pictures of Richard Byrd at the South Pole in the evening. 


He visited his grandmother, aunt and cousins, and made repeated 
attempts to see his father at home, but was not admitted. With a 
most unsatisfied feeling, he left for the farm at the end of his 
furlough. 


Report of Housemother: 


On October 31, 1930, the housemother wrote: 


“I really have had nothing pleasant to write about George. He has 
not been doing right in any way; has been most troublesome and unre- 
liable. He promises all that is good, and in turn never remembers what 
his promise was. . . . I knew that you wanted the truth,—he is a very hard 
boy to manage and at times he seems hopeless.” 


Attempt to Have Boy Seen by Psychiatrist: 


At this point the worker made an appointment for the boy to have 
an interview with the psychiatrist who originally examined him at 
the child guidance center. It was thought that George might will- 
ingly express his attitude toward the farm and his associates there 
and that something more might be gleaned concerning his attitude 
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toward his father. It was then suggested to the superintendent that 
the child would profit by an interview with the psychiatrist and that 
the housemother also might find help in dealing with the boy 
through this visit. To this suggestion the superintendent wrote: 


“The whole difficulty with Mrs. M. is that she had carried a very heavy 
load in the last two or three years, and has naturally developed a case of 
nerves, which has made her at times very irritable and critical. 

“So far my records show, this boy is making very fair progress, and 
this last week he has secured fourteen credits and an “E” which means 
excellent for every day of the week, so I don’t think George is in need of 
reexamination by a psychiatrist. 

“I am sure that a change in cottage will be of help to him. His progress 
the last two years with thc exception of an occasional outbreak has been 
quite satisfactory, and I think he has a strong desire to make good.” 


Changed Home Conditions: 


During the two years that the boy had been in this institution, 
no home visits and no personal contacts were made with the 
father although an order had been placed on him for the partial 
support of his boy. Mr. S. was discharged from the traction com- 
pany on April 18, 1930, following a St. Patrick’s Day spree. His 


employer had tired of having to pay his bills, and reasoned that 
he was a liability to the firm. On January 29, 1931, Mr. S. wrote: 


“My failure to pay the balance on George’s claim is because I am out 
of work a year. . . . I am working three days a week for the Governor in 
Stanton Park, and I have not paid rent for the last eight months so I must 
pay the landlord $6 every week out of the $12. I have not had gas in the 
house for the eight months so as soon as I can get more work than three 
days a week, I will be glad to send the money to you.” 





Developments of a Year in Probation 


REPORTS FROM STATE SECRETARIES AND STATE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


ROLL CALL 


A roll-call of the states was taken at the conference and the fol- 
lowing states responded in most cases through the state representa- 
tive in person. Some, however, sent in brief written reports. 


ARKANSAS (Represented by Leonora Rector, Supervisor, Juve- 
nile Courts, Little Rock): Last fall we had a splendid probation 
institute conducted by Francis H. Hiller, of the National Probation 
Association. Our conference which was to have met this spring was 
postponed until fall. 

A reorganization plan for our state government, drawn by the 
Bureau of National Research at the request of Governor Parnell, 
was presented to our legislature this year. The Bureau complimented 
the work being done by the State Juvenile Court Department, but 
recommended that a Bureau of Public Welfare be created and our 
office be transferred to it. This bill failed to pass. The American 
Legion sponsored a bill for state aid for mothers’ pensions. This 
bill asked for the creation of a new state bureau. However, the 
1931 legislature seemed very much opposed to forming new bureaus 
and this bill also did not pass. 

Because of the depression, no attempt was made last year to create 
new juvenile courts. No appropriations were lost, however. 

At present we have two vacancies in county probation offices and 
there have been a few changes in personnel. One county appropri- 
ated money for a detention home for white children, but as yet it has 
not been built. We hope to get more modern ideas for this when 
Harrison A. Dobbs has completed his Juvenile Detention Study for 
the National Probation Association. 

On November ist, 1930, Al. H. Reed was appointed federal 
probation officer for the Eastern District, but up until the present 
time the Western District has not made such an appointment. 

January ist of this year saw the beginning of a domestic rela- 
tions division in the office of the prosecuting attorney at Little Rock. 
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Miss Gussie Haynie, in charge of this department, is not only a 
gtaduate in law but is completing a course in social service that is 
offered by the Little Rock School of Social Work. 

A child guidance clinic was started last fall at Hot Springs, under 
the supervision of Dr. Grayson E. Tarkington, who took special 
training in the Denver Psychopathic Hospital. Practically all cases 
coming before the juvenile court in this county go through this 
clinic. 

CALIFORNIA (Represented by John Plover, Supervisor of Pro- 
bation, State Department of Social Welfare, San Francisco): Cali- 
fornia has just completed its first year of state supervision of pro- 
bation. The result has been an awakened interest throughout the 
state in probation problems and methods. Fifty-five of our 58 
counties now have probation officers. Some are full-time and some 
are part-time. Seven institutes in various portions of the state have 
been held for the purpose of bringing to the rural counties a better 
idea of what real probation service means. 

This renewed interest in probation in California may result in a 
more effective administration of our probation law. In the county 
of Los Angeles where the largest probation office in the state is 
located, the probation work has been separated from the county wel- 
fare work, and at the present time there is in process of selection 
by civil service, a full-time probation officer who will have the 
administration of the juvenile and adult probation work in that 
county. 

Another interesting development which affects us in California 
is a recent decision of the state supreme court which states that the 
plea of guilty, or the conviction of a felony, with a subsequent 
release on probation, does not, within the interpretation of the law 
of California, constitute a conviction for felony with subsequent 
suspension of civil rights. This indicates that while a man may be 
convicted of a felony, yet his subsequent release on probation does 
not deprive him of his civil rights. We feel as though this is a 
step forward. It helps us to know definitely where we stand, so far 
as the true meaning of a conviction of a felony in California is 
concerned. 


CONNECTICUT (Represented by Richard K. Godwin, Deputy 
Chief Juvenile Court Probation Officer, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
Hartford): In Connecticut during the last year the outstanding 
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development in our probation field has been the appointment by 
the legislature of fifteen very representative and socially minded 
people to make a study of the field of child welfare and all related 
matters. This is a very broad subject, to be sure. The Commission 
will report at the next session of our legislature which is in 1933, 
This Commission is to study the juvenile court and the probation 
system of the court, and we expect that some very beneficial results 
will come about as a result of the Commission’s work. 


COLORADO (Represented by Robert Tallman, General Secretary, 
Colorado Prison Association, Denver*): Some legislative progress 
was made in Colorado this year in coping with the prevention and 
treatment of crime. An adult probation law was passed. The 
original bill was identical, except for alterations to fit the local 
needs, with the federal law. In the legislature it was amended: 


(1) To apply only to first offenders; (2) To require the district 
attorney’s approval in each case; (3) To make the sheriffs, outside 
of Denver, ex-officio probation officers. 

It is obvious to any student of probation that these qualifications 
are a handicap to successful operation of the law. Denver may 
provide paid probation officers. 

Judge Frank McDonough of Denver has arranged for applica- 
tion blanks for defendants desiring to apply for probation, together 
with blanks for the court’s use, going into the social history of the 
applicant and giving a statement of conditions of probation for each 
person placed on probation. These blanks have been made available 
to all judges in the state. 

In Colorado’s 63 counties there are 63 different points of view, 
methods and procedures of juvenile court work. The same lack 
of standards will develop in the use of adult probation in our 
fourteen judicial districts. 

To promote its preventive work, the Colorado Prison Association 
hopes in the next year to head up an attempt to bring judges and 
probation officers into some study of, and agreement on, certain stan- 
dards in both the juvenile and adult work. 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. An informal report was 
also presented by Judge Stanley H. Johnson, Juvenile Court, Denver. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Represented by Jeannette Ezekiels, 
Director, Department of Probation, Juvenile Court, Washing- 
ton*): The juvenile court of the District of Columbia is now 
located at 472 Indiana Ave., N. W. It occupies three floors, con- 
sisting of thirty-four rooms including two court rooms, which give 
ample space for carrying on its activities. This location is only 
temporary as the court eventually will become a part of the new 
Municipal Center of the District of Columbia. One advantage of 
the present building is the additional space it permits for clinical 
service. During the year, three physicians have given their time 
for the examination of court children, and a psychiatrist from St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital has been conducting mental clinics assisted by 
one of the official psychologists from Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 
Space has also been provided for auxiliary workers representing the 
Parent Teacher’s Association, Federation of Churches and Catholic 
Charities. 

The court cooperates closely with local agencies, and intensive case 
work has resulted from this relationship. Notable in this connection 
is the service rendered by the United States and District of Colum- 
bia Employment Bureau, whose offices are located in the next 
building. 

Higher professional rating has been secured for the positions of 
two executives,—the director of the Department of Probation and 
the director of the Department of Inquiry. 

The study of the causes of truancy, begun in March, 1930, was 
resumed at the beginning of the present school year. The findings 
of this study will become a part of the report for the year ending 
June 30, 1931. A study also has been undertaken of the causes of 
violation of probation. 

Before the adjournment of Congress, at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia, a resolution known as the Norton 
Resolution was adopted to the effect that the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia direct and supervise a study on the 
conditions of health and welfare of children in the District. The 
study is to be presented at the next regular session of Congress. 
It will give a comprehensive plan to improve general conditions of 
health and physical development of children, suggest the best mental 
hygiene treatment for children, and cite ways in which the oppor- 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. 
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tunities for children may be extended and increased so that they 
may develop into healthy, capable and socially desirable citizens, 
The Commissioners appointed the following to make the study: 
Dr. William C. Fowler, Health Officer; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent of Schools; Hon. Kathryn Sellers, Judge, Juvenile 
Court; George S. Wilson, Director, Board of Public Welfare; Mrs. 
Henry Gratton Doyle, Member, Board of Education, and Thomas 
Gillespie Walsh, Assistant Corporation Counsel, Juvenile Court. 


FLORIDA (Represented by Helen C. Mawer, Commissioner, 
State Board of Public Welfare, Tallahassee): A year ago a com- 
mission was formed to report on the status of children in our state 
at the request of the legislature of 1929. This commission re- 
quested the National Probation Association to make a survey of 
juvenile delinquency in Florida which was completed early in 1931. 
A number of recommendations were made. One recommendation 
concerned itself with a revision of the juvenile court code established 
in 1911, which is inadequate to the present situation. A bill to 
change this code was presented to the legislature this year but it did 
not pass. Its proponents did not push the matter after it was 
found that those opposed to it were working to attach an amendment 
which would make it permissive rather than mandatory to establish 
juvenile courts. 

Probation, parole, and juvenile court work in Florida are in a 
pioneer stage. We have five special juvenile courts in the larger 
counties, and about thirty probation officers, representing twenty- 
five counties, only three of whom may be said to be trained. We 
have about thirty-seven counties without probation officers, social 
workers, or even volunteer organizations. 


We have sixteen counties with a population of ten thousand or 
less, so that when we talk about organizing probation and social 
service work, we have to consider both the lack of money and inhabi- 
tants in many of the counties. Our ultimate plan, of course, is a 
state aid program to all counties, such as Alabama and some of the 
other states have. Within the past year a federal probation officer 
has been appointed to work in one of the three federal court dis- 
tricts. This will help to educate the public on the value of adult 
probation,—a service we at the present time do not have in Florida. 
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ILLINOIS (Represented by Mrs. Margaret Lyman, Director, 
Family Supervision Division, Cook Co. Juvenile Court, Chicago): 
The only progress I can report definitely is the effort being made in 
regard to the juvenile court law and the mothers’ pensions. We are 
fortunate in having a Child Welfare Commission appointed by the 
Governor to help us. The Commission on Child Welfare Legisla- 
tion in Illinois while it is the first official commission, is the third 
commission to study the general situation with regard to the needs 
of the children of the state. 


The first commission was appointed in 1920 by the director of the 
Department of Public Welfare. There were fifty-two members 
named on this commission whose purpose it was to draw up an 
adequate program of child care to correlate the efforts of existing 
boards and departments in the interest of the children; to codify 
laws relating to children, and to establish throughout the state 
minimum standards of child welfare. 

This commission had many meetings. In addition to the Gov- 
ernor’s Welfare Commission, there was a Legislative Committee 
from the Illinois Probation Officers’ Association. There was also 
a separate Committee of Probate and County Judges, and a com- 
mittee appointed by the Director of Public Welfare. As a result 
of these meetings, thirty-one bills were presented to the legisla- 
ture. We may have gotten into a tangle with the legislature on 
account of the financial situation, and while we went along hum- 
mingly in the beginning, we seem now to have been sidetracked 
and are without important results to report. 

The main provisions of the new juvenile court bill are to in- 
crease the age of juvenile court jurisdiction. If we secure an ap- 
propriation with it, the Department of Public Welfare will be able 
to board a great many delinquent children who are now com- 
mitted to state institutions. The Mothers’ Pension bill has been 
amended but we hope that it will make the distribution of the 
state money more adequate in the poorer counties which can not 
afford to carry out the provisions of the Mothers’ Pension Act for 
themselves. 

There are also provisions made for state supervision of probation 
in the Department of Public Welfare. If these bills do not pass, 
at least the meetings we have had throughout the state with county 
judges, probate judges, probation officers, Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
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tions, and the general public have crystallized in their minds the 
ideals we shall hope some day to attain. 


INDIANA (Represented by Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, State 
Probation Officer, Plymouth): We have a number of good laws 
in Indiana which need to be put into practice. We have an excel- 
lent adult probation law enacted in 1927 which we have been trying 
to improve in the last legislature. According to this law, the judge 
may place an adult on probation only for the length of time covered 
by his maximum sentence. If it happens to be three months, or 
thirty days, it is impossible to do much to reform his character. 
We want to be able to extend the probation period indefinitely. 

We have 92 counties in Indiana about 70 of which are now 
served by both juvenile and adult probation officers. We have 
been trying to extend probation along preventative lines. We 
find in many cases that probation depends entirely on the personal 
opinion of the judge, and often a juvenile case is not handled 
until it has become serious. There are only two or three probation 
cases a year in some counties and these are handled by the judge 
only when public opinion demands action. We are trying to make 
our judges realize that all tendencies toward delinquency should 
be cared for at once by probation departments. 

The adult law relies on the will of the judge, and as a result, 
only a few of the judges place adults on probation. We have one 
small county of 24,000 population where there are 77 on probation. 

We have many meetings in Indiana. The Governor, a little more 
than a year ago, called a crime conference to which he invited judges, 
editors, prominent officials and leaders of thought throughout 
Indiana. As a result of this conference a committee was appointed 
which has been holding group meetings in various sections of the 
state and discussing crime problems. Then we have group proba- 
tion meetings. As an illustration of how these meetings work, 
let me cite an incident: 

Mr. Jesse Heavilon engineered a probation meeting to which he 
invited judges and probation officers from fourteen neighboring 
counties. Ten judges dimissed their courts for the day and came. 
We wanted the judges to get an idea of the adult probation work 
which was being carried on in the particular county in which we met. 
Judge Devol, who is doing splendid work, was the leader of the 
conference. Each judge gave his opinion on the adult work and 
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there were interesting discussions. One of the judges admitted 
that he had not been “sold” on adult probation when he came to 
the meeting, but that he was going to use it from then on. So we 
feel that this plan is a good one to follow. When you have a 
county doing excellent work, call in representatives from the neigh- 
boring counties and talk it over. It will give others a chance to 
see the work in progress, and to gain an inspiration which may 
prove an incentive. 


IOWA (Represented by Cleatie H. Devine, Chief Probation 
Officer, Polk County District Juvenile Court, Des Moines): lowa 
is the state where the tall corn grows. We hope to be able soon to 
crow over the fact that it is also a state where children grow to the 
best advantage. We tried to get a bill passed for the appointment 
of a probation officer in every county, permissive up to thirty thou- 
sand, mandatory over thirty thousand, but it failed. 

We also want a law which will enable us to have referees ap- 
pointed in each county. This would enable judges who travel a 
circuit to have a representative in each county to bring facts and 
orders for them to sign. 

Iowa took one step in the right direction when it appointed a 
federal probation officer. On the whole Iowa is thinking “juvenile 
work” but has not yet tackled the adult probation field. We want 
first to secure the right treatment for children. If we seek and treat 
root causes of antisocial conduct in boys and girls in the adolescent 
period, we shall accomplish more than waiting until the end of a 
sordid life’s story. Thanks to the recent study of probation made 
in Iowa by the National Probation Asosciation, which pointed out 
the road ahead, we ate awake to our problems and shall hope in 
the next two years to report that we have solved them. 


KANSAS (Reported by Charles L. Chute, General Secretary, 
National Probation Association, New York, N. Y.): A bill was 
enacted in the Kansas legislature this year which provided for the 
appointment of a state commission to draft a new juvenile court law 
and other laws. Two years from now I think Kansas will report 
progress. There was a bill in the legislature for a new and improved 
juvenile court law, some features of which were good and others 
bad. It is perhaps well that it did not pass. 
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KENTUCKY (Represented by H. A. Robinson, Secretary, Ken- 
tucky Probation Association, Louisville): The first real organized 
move for adult probation in this state began the latter part of the 
year 1929. The Governor was persuaded to call a statewide confer- 
ence which met December 27, 1929. Out of this conference came 
the Kentucky Probation Association with officers, an executive com- 
mittee and instructions to prepare a bill to be introduced in the 
legislature. The effort to get the bill enacted into law failed, due 
to a general lack of education and understanding of the subject. 
We were advised to conduct a campaign of education and publicity 
for two years, and come back in January, 1932, when the legislature 
again meets. This advice has been followed to date with the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. Plans were made for organizing a statewide association with 
memberships and contributions to support the work. This plan 
has been followed persistently but financial conditions, augmented 
by many bank failures throughout the state, have made the work 
next to impossible. Some support has been received, but less than 
it should have been. It has enabled us to keep on fighting, however. 


2. Eighteen months ago it was difficult to find a person who 
understood probation. Today it is unusual to find anyone who does 
not understand the subject. This condition of change has been 
wrought by our publicity and educational work. 


3. Many articles have been written for the newspapers of the 
state which have inspired thousands to read magazine articles on 
the subjects of crime, prisons, probation and crime control which 
have appeared in numbers the past several months. Several papers 
have carried editorials on the subject of probation. 


4. Approximately 40 speeches have been delivered before clubs 
in vatious sections of the state. These always inspire favorable 
news reports. Other addresses have been delivered but not reported. 


5. In April this year probation was discussed before the Judicial 
Council by Judge Dennis J. Ryan of Cincinnati and his chief pro- 
bation officer, Samuel B. Haskell. This discussion was pronounced 
the most interesting and instructive part of the council’s program. 
I presented the subject to the State Bar Association during its 
annual convention, in April, at Somerset, Kentucky. 
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6. As a result of a year of effort, we succeeded on May 15th of 
this year, in getting a unanimous vote of indorsement of probation 
—and the program and efforts of the Kentucky Probation Associa- 
tion for the enactment of a law and the establishment of a sys- 
tem of adult probation in Kentucky. 


7. We have been fortunate in having the democratic nominee 
for Governor make a public declaration, indorsing probation and 
the need for such a law. The democratic nominee for Lieutenant 
Governor is Senator A. B. Chandler who introduced our bill in 1930, 
and fought for its passage. He promises that he will put it through 
the senate if he is elected this fall. 


8. As secretary of our Association I have written hundreds of 
letters and talked with hundreds of individuals in explanation and 
advocacy of adult probation, more juvenile probation and the need 
for a probation law. 


9. In Louisville we organized a local committee of about twenty 
prominent men and women to aid and assist the state organization. 
We contemplate organizing similar committees in other counties as 
soon as possible. 


10. We have issued 34,000 copies of three pamvhlets for dis- 


tribution but have distributed only about 5,000 copies to date. We 
shall soon have 4,000 copies of another folder which will increase 
our number to 38,000. All these are donated by the paper and 
printing concerns of Louisville. 


Our next important work is to reach out over the state and con- 
tact the many candidates and nominees for membership in the legis- 
lature and arouse the constituency of each member in support of a 
probation law and the development of a probation system. 


LOUISIANA (Represented by Dr. Maud Loeber, Secretary, State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, New Orleans):* The outlook 
for probation and parole in Louisiana is more hopeful than formerly. 
The public has become interested not only in the function of the 
courts, but in results as they affect those coming before the courts, 
especially children. Increased interest in detention facilities and 
methods is also evidenced by the public, courts, and agencies inter- 
ested in the welfare of children and adults. 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. 
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A small number of the courts of our state have been visited by 
a representative from the National Probation Association. It looks 
now as if we might be able to launch a number of studies of rural 
and urban juvenile courts. 

The Governor late in 1930 appointed a board to study plans and 
make recommendations to carry out the provisions of the act of the 
legislature of 1928, creating a state industrial school for colored 
youths. The establishment of such an institution will fill a need of 
many judges and agencies dealing with colored juvenile offenders. 


MAINE (Represented by George W. Grover, Chief Probation 
Officer, Court House, Portland):* Although a determined effort 
was made by the Welfare Conference of Maine, and other organiza- 
tions, to have a juvenile court law enacted by the legislature during 
the past winter, it resulted only in giving judges of municipal courts, 
special jurisdiction over juvenile delinquents with authority to hold 
special sessions with the general public excluded; to appoint special 
probation officers; to place children brought before them in care of 
probation officers, or an agent of the State Board of Children’s 
Guardians; to order children to be placed in suitable family homes 
subject to the supervision of probation officers or the State Board 
of Children’s Guardians; to commit the child directly to the State 
Board of Children’s Guardians, or to a juvenile correctional institu- 
tion. Unless the offense is aggravated or the child is of a vicious 
or unruly disposition, no court is permitted to sentence or commit 
a child to jail, reformatory, or prison or hold such child for the 
grand jury. 

A special law was enacted providing for one additional woman 
probation officer for Cumberland County, which office will be avail- 
able after July 2, 1931. 


MARYLAND (Prepared by William L. Stuckert, Chief Probation 
Officer, Baltimore Supreme Court, Baltimore):* Two important 
bills were enacted by the 1931 legislature, one relating to probation, 
the other changing the method of handling desertion and non- 
support cases. 

The Probation Act formally established the probation department 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore city. Heretofore, the depart- 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. 
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ment functioned under scattered provisions of the law. The new 
act grants wide latitude to the courts. The annual appropriation 
has been increased from the previous maximum of $29,900 to 
$40,000. 

The new procedure in desertion and non-support cases permits 
the wife to file complaint with the state’s attorney for Baltimore 
city, who endeavors to effect an adjustment between the parties, and 
the necessity of trials in the criminal court is avoided. Agreements 
between husband and wife are sanctioned by court order, where- 
upon the case is referred to the probation department for the pro- 
bationary period of three years. Progressive features of this legis- 
lation avoid: 

a. Arresting and jailing husband 

b. Necessity of grand jury action 

c. Occupying time of criminal court judge and jury in trying 
cases of this character. 

Both acts are limited to the city of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS (Represented by Albert Bradley Carter, 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Probation, Boston):* Many of 
the sixty bills submitted with the report of the Special Commission 
of the Laws Relative to Children, (of which Commissioner Par- 
sons was a member), have already been signed by the Governor, 
among which were bills making it mandatory to exclude the general 
public from all proceedings involving illegitimacy, sex crimes, and 
juveniles; rendering certain feeble-minded persons incapable of con- 
tracting marriage; requiring mental and physical examinations by the 
Department of Mental Diseases of all juvenile delinquents prior to 
commitment; reducing jail detention care of juveniles over fourteen 
years of age, etc. 


The following bills affecting the Massachusetts’ service were de- 
feated in the last legislative session: 


1. Prohibiting probation officers from surrendering a probationer, 
while other charges are pending against him anywhere in the 
Commonwealth, and not unless a final conviction in the superior 
court is returned against him. 


* Report written by, but not presented by writer. Richard B. McSweeney, 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, was present and also 


reported briefly. 
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. Forbidding a probation officer to inform the court regard- 
ing any previous prosecution where the defendant was found 


not guilty. 


. Doing away with the necessity that probation officers’ salaries 
be approved by county commissioners. 


. Making the full-time compulsory retirement statute, (that a pro- 
bation officer devoting his whole time to probation work should 
be compelled to retire on half-pay on reaching seventy years of 


age following twenty years of service) applicable to part-time 
officers. 


. Establishing night courts for the trial and disposition of traffic 
and road law violation cases. 


. Requiring the probation officers of the superior courts and the 
Boston Municipal Court be appointed by the Board of Probation. 


. Seeking to have two justices in the Boston juvenile court,—one 
of whom should be a woman. 


Extension of Service. There have been ten additional probation 
officers appointed in Massachusetts,—six women and four men. 

Important Meetings. Two statewide probation officers’ confer- 
ences,—one in conjunction with the Department of Public Welfare 
and the Department of Correction, and the other at the State Prison 
Colony in conjunction with parole officers, were held during the 
past year. 

Eight county regional conferences were held,—one in each county, 
—at each of which the officers and judges of the courts in the 
county were present. 


MICHIGAN (Represented by James D. Ross, Chief Deputy Pro- 
bation Officer, Detroit): The Michigan legislature in session this 
year made several changes in the adult probation law. One of the 
progressive changes is covered by Section 14 of this act, which is 
known as Senate Bill No. 235, and reads as follows: 


“Before sentencing any person charged with a felony, and, if directed 
by the court, in any other case where any person is charged with a mis- 
demeanor within the jurisdiction of the court, the probation officer shall 
inquire into the antecedents, character and circumstances of such person 
or persons, and shall report thereon in writing to such court or magis- 
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trate. If such person is committed to a state penal institution or the 


Detroit House of Correction, a copy of such report shall accompany the 
commitment papers.” 


This section of the law makes it mandatory that all felony cases 
and such misdeameanor cases as might be selected by the court be 
referred to the probation department for investigation prior to the 
passing of sentence. 


Section 19 of the same act was also changed and now reads: 


“The director of the state welfare department shall have the power 
and authority to appoint from among the resident citizens of the state, 
a probation council of not more than five members to act in an advisory 
capacity. Members of said council shall serve without compensation. 
Actual traveling and other necessary expenses while in the performance 


of their duties shall be paid upon proper voucher therefor signed by the 
director of the state welfare department.” 


The probation council should be of great value to the probation 
work of the state. 


Section 24 of the same act provides: 


“There shall be held an annual conference of the probation officers 
of the state at such time and place as shall be designated by the director 
of the state welfare department in a written notice thereof given at 
least a month in advance of the date selected. Such conference shall 
consider legislation and any and all matters pertaining to the subject of 
probation, to the end that a uniform system of conduct, duties and pro- 
cedure be established. Each probation officer shall be paid from the 


county treasury his actual and necessary expenses in the attendance at 
the conference.” 


Provisions of this act are the most forward steps in raising the 
standards of adult probation in Michigan this year. 

A new building is now being completed for the juvenile court of 
Wayne County, Detroit. This building should be finished and 
occupied within a short period of time and will probably be one 
of the outstanding juvenile court buildings of the country. 


MINNESOTA (Represented by Howard R. Hush, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, Hennepin Co. Juvenile Court, Minneapolis): Fed- 
eral probation, in spite of its limited staff of three officers, has been 
getting well under way. 
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Last September, in connection with the Minnesota Conference of 
Social Work, an institute was conducted by Francis H. Hiller, Field 
Secretary of the National Probation Association. It was a very 
profitable institute, attended by every probation officer in Minneap- 
olis, nearly all the probation officers of St. Paul, and several from 
the smaller counties. 

We hoped very much this year to be able to announce statewide 
probation for Minnesota. Many efforts were made in the last legis- 
lature to pass a bill on this subject. The State Board of Control 
was convinced it was the thing to do, but the measure failed. We 
hope, however, next year, to be able to report statewide supervised 
probation for Minnesota. 

The probation officers of the state have been working to get 
ready for this national meeting. We have been happy in the 
thought that we are the hosts of this conference. 


NEBRASKA (Represented by Judge Lincoln Frost, Third Dis- 
trict Court, Lincoln): There has been some retrogression on the 
part of our State Department of Public Welfare. Retention of per- 
sonnel and strengthening of program have not fitted in with the 
Governor's economy plans. However, the law has not been changed 
and if we get a change in administration we may be able to develop 
our probation organization. 

There are some progressive happenings to report. One of these 
has to do with the increasing population. We have a law that 
counties of one hundred thousand population are entitled to an 
adult probation officer. The salary is $2,100. Heretofore, the 
county in which Omaha is situated has been the only one meeting 
this requirement. Lancaster County has now met the conditions 
and last October appointed an adult probation officer. This new 
officer, reporting from January 1, 1931, states that he had 57 cases 
in which there was only one failure. 

A committee appointed by our State Conference of Social Work 
drafted a bill to provide county boards of public welfare. The bill 
was adopted and money was appropriated. The bill provides for 
the appointment of a public welfare board in each county by the 
commissioners of that county. The members of the board, two of 
whom must be women, serve without pay. These county boards 
are required to investigate facts and conditions in relation to mat- 
ters of public welfare and to make reasonable efforts and take rea- 
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sonable action to see that an adequate program is carried out and 
measures provided for the prevention of delinquency and depend- 
ency. The county commissioners may appoint a social worker in 
each county who shall be paid a salary fixed by the commissioners. 
The bill provides that the worker must be qualified by training and 
experience to act, and also provides that he may take charge of the 
social work in the smaller but not the larger counties, including the 
investigation of divorce cases, truancy cases and similar matters. 

This bill also provides that two or more counties may join to- 
gether and employ a social worker, where the individual county's 
population is under fifteen thousand. 


NEW JERSEY (Represented by Joseph P. Murphy, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, Essex County Probation Department, Newark): 
During the past year, four or five significant events have taken 
place with respect to the probation system. The first of these was 
the further extension of the activity of the State Probation Officers’ 
Association,—an organization of approximately 125 probation 
officers. This group is becoming quite influential in developing 
and shaping welfare policies throughout the state and in raising the 
standards of probation service. 

During the year, the organization held five meetings, one of them 
in conjunction with the New Jersey Conference of Social Work, 
and another with a group of social workers who held a state follow- 
up meeting of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. These meetings were extremely valuable to the probation 
officers. 

An attempt was made at the last legislative session to bring 
about state supervision of probation in New Jersey, by requiring 
probation officers to submit monthly reports of their work to the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, and to adopt state 
policies in the administtation of their departments. The bill was 
defeated in the lower house of the legislature on several grounds. 
First, it was alleged that it deprived the counties of their right to 
home rule, and secondly the State Probation Officers’ Association op- 
posed it on the ground that it was an attempt to subordinate pro- 
bation work to institutional management and administration. 

The State Probation Officers’ Association has been interested in 
developing federal probation within the state and securing the ap- 
pointment of a federal probation officer. The county officers have 
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been carrying on this work voluntarily since the federal law was 
passed. Funds for this purpose, however, were not available. Fur- 
thermore, the federal judges in the New Jersey district, when money 
was available, refused to appoint a federal probation officer because 
they felt the salary offered was not adequate to attract the type of 
person who was needed. 


An attempt was made during the year to weaken the Juvenile 
Court Act by exempting children who were charged with murder. 
This was defeated. Another attempt was made in Essex County 
to take away from the juvenile court, jurisdiction over a child who 
had killed an adult and whose case it was desired to present to the 
gtand jury. Through the intervention of the judge of the juvenile 
court and attorney for the boy, proceedings were initiated which 
restored the case to the juvenile court and prevented its appearance 
on the docket of the criminal court. Probation officers, juvenile 
court judges and social workers in New Jersey feel that this is a 
victory in upholding the standards of juvenile court procedure. 

Another outstanding development in our field has been the exten- 
sion and development of juvenile court practice throughout the 
state, largely as the result of efforts by juvenile court judges, proba- 
tion officers and members of various women’s clubs. The standards 
generally have been raised as the result of this interest, and several 
juvenile courts have been established in counties of the state. 


NEW MEXICO (Represented by Margaret Reeves, State Bureau 
of Child Welfare, Santa Fe):* As has been previously reported at 
meetings of the National Probation Association, the development of 
juvenile probation in New Mexico is proceeding as a part, and a 
very important part, of a more generalized child welfare program for 
the state. This statewide program is being promoted by the New 
Mexico Bureau of Child Welfare, with offices in the capitol at 
Santa Fe. In our state of immense distances, sparse population and 
few organized social resources, the development of a social work 
program, including juvenile probation, is in a pioneer stage. 

At the present time there are five trained social workers in local 
positions under the state program; each of these carries duties of 





* Report read by Florence Perkinson, Superintendent Girls’ Welfare 
Home, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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juvenile probation in addition to other phases of social work with 
children. These local workers serve seven of New Mexico's thirty- 
one counties. As we write this, one new county unit is just being 
established at Las Cruces, Dona Ana County. Child welfare prob- 
lems, including probation, in the remaining counties are handled 
from the state office by four traveling field representatives, in some 
cases assisted by volunteers in the community. The nine district 
judges in New Mexico are paid additional salaries to serve as juvenile 
court judges; these separate juvenile courts sit in the various counties 
of the state. 

An outstanding achievement of the present year was the appoint- 
ment of a federal probation officer for New Mexico. He is extend- 
ing unusually fine cooperation to all members of the staff of the 
State Bureau of Child Welfare and also the local workers engaged 
in juvenile probation. He clears his cases with us so that we may 
know if child welfare problems have been reported from these same 
families. An ideal arrangement has been worked out whereby the 
federal probation officer and one of our child welfare field represen- 
tatives can often be in a community at the same time and work 
together on court cases. 

The tenth biennial session of the state legislature held in Santa Fe 
this past winter enacted a very workable Mothers’ Aid statute. It 
is a permissive, not mandatory, statute depending upon the action 
of each board of county commissioners. Responsibilities for investi- 
gation and supervision are carried jointly by the local boards of 
county commissioners and the State Bureau of Child Weliare or its 
local representatives. 


NEW YORK (Represented by James S. Owens, Director, Divi- 
sion of Probation, Department of Corrections, Albany): ‘Two ad- 
vances were made in legislation during the last year. One, a law 
which makes it possible for a judge to place on probation an offender 
convicted of abandonment, to the seventeenth birthday of his young- 
est child. The other law discontinues, as of January 1, 1932, the 
City Children’s Court of Buffalo and makes a countywide court in 
Erie County. The probation work of this court will be supervised 
by Edward P. Volz, Chief County Probation Officer. 

A bill was introduced in the legislature to have an investigation 
and survey made of probation conditions in the state, by a sub- 
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committee of the Lewisohn Commission. As there was a ten thou- 
sand dollar appropriation attached to the bill, and several other ob- 
jections, it was defeated. The Division of Probation was able to 
obtain, through the budget, a fourth probation examiner whose serv- 
ices start July 1, and two additions to the stenographic force. In the 
Court of General Sessions we expect within sixty days to have a 
psychiatric clinic which will make it possible to completely examine 
and apply treatment for all offenders coming before the court. We 
are now working on a program of traveling clinics for the purpose 
of bringing treatment into the rural courts which are too poor to 
support their own clinics. 


NORTH CAROLINA (Represented by Dr. Leroy Jackson, Ex- 
tension Division, University of North Carolina, Asheville): So far 
as actual legislation is concerned, North Carolina has not a great 
deal to report at present. A bill was drafted by Dean Justin Miller 
of Duke University, providing for a state probation system, but 
action on this bill was postponed. The Governor was in favor of 
it but was pledged to another program on which he felt he must 
use all his energy and that of his supporters. 

However, a general act, very broad in nature, was passed by the 
last legislature which enables a county to reorganize completely the 
juvenile and domestic relations court and other social activities. 
Forsythe County is taking advantage of this act and we are looking 
forward to much constructive work as a result of this action. 

There is a growing sentiment in the state in favor of the proba- 
tional handling of cases, especially those involving juveniles. The 
use of probation by the superior court judges is increasing. Fully 
50 per cent of the superior court judges of the state are referring 
cases of younger offenders under superior court jurisdiction to the 
juvenile court for investigation and recommendation, and in a large 
number of cases they are referring them back to the lower courts for 
probational supervision. 

A large number of progressive people are working through fifteen 
different committees upon a social code for the state, and we are 
hopeful that within a very few years the work of these committees 
will be given legal expression. We feel that the situation in North 
Carolina is distinctly hopeful. 
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NORTH DAKOTA (Represented by Margaret MacGunigal, 
Director, State Children’s Bureau, Bismarck):* A fire destroyed 
the state capital building in December, 1929, just before the open- 
ing of 1930 session of the legislature. This prevented the carrying 
out of the legislative program sponsored by the State Conterence of 
Social Work. The program provided for changes in already existing 
laws pertaining to child welfare, and one new law, which had to 
do with a more complete coordination of the children’s work in the 
state. 

Two measures of importance, however, were passed: S. B. No. 
81; providing that the juvenile court shall commit feeble-minded 
children, and Concurrent Resolution No. A-I, providing for a study 
of our poor relief laws. 


The first named measure means that in the average case the recom- 
mendation of the juvenile commissioner in regard to the care of this 
type of child will now be accepted, and that this division of chil- 
dren’s work is not set apart, but is recognized as one of the duties 
of the judge of the juvenile court. 


The study of the poor relief laws is now in contemplation. We 
are concerned as to how this study will affect our present system of 
administering poor relief and our attitude as to the type of homes 
to which this kind of relief is usually applied. Will our concern 
for home life for children, the sacredness of home ties, be more 
keenly developed; will we be impressed by the fact that each child 
should be surrounded and sustained by the protection of his own 
parents? If these parents seem to be unfit, can they be made fit? 
If the home seems improper, can it be made proper? If finally it 
is decided that the child’s home can no longer exist for him, shall 
we insist that a suitable boarding or foster home be provided rather 
than an institution ? 

We are interested in institutional life for children in North 
Dakota only as a temporary measure to be used in the adjustment 
of the child’s difficulties or for special types of children for whom 
an institution of particular character is prescribed. 

The State Conference of Social Work, in addition to its yearly 
meeting, has planned some interesting regional conferences, three 
of which were held during April, 1931, with Dr. C. C. Carstens, 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. 
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General Director of the Child Welfare League of America, as guest 
speaker. 


The legislative program of the conference will be considered next 
session. 


OHIO (Represented by Judge Harry L. Eastman, Juvenile Court, 
Cuyahoga County, Cleveland): This assignment being unex- 
pected, I am not prepared to make a report on Ohio, except to say 
that we have been attempting to do the things that many of you 
have been doing. We have succeeded in some and not in others. 
We passed a law in Ohio establishing a separate juvenile court in 
Cleveland to do juvenile work only. A bill was passed by the legis- 
lature giving juvenile courts of the state exclusive jurisdiction in all 
cases of children under eighteen years of age, including felonies. 
This will go into effect in sixty days. We in Cleveland are about 
ready to break ground for our new juvenile court building and 
detention home for which a million and a half dollars was provided 
last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA (Represented by Margaret Steel Moss, Assist- 
ant Director, Bureau of Children, State Department of Welfare, 
Harrisburg) :* During the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 a crippled 


Bureau staff made it impossible for us to continue as thoroughly, 
as we had previously done, our informal contacts with the juvenile 
courts. In spite of this apparent break in the continuity of our 
visits it is interesting to know that this relationship is still recognized 
by letters requesting advice from probation officers and even occa- 
sionally from judges. Some of the juvenile courts send us regularly 
their annual reports, and recently a probation officer, who is devising 
certain petition and commitment forms, voluntarily sought our com- 
ments regarding these forms. 

The Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania recently inaugu- 
rated a ten year program for steering the child welfare activities of 
the state. Great interest was evidenced in the program by many 
probation officers and judges, as well as representatives from the 
larger correctional schools. 

Regarding future needs, I wish there were ways of bringing the 
juvenile court work more frequently to the attention of the judges. 
I should be interested to hear what success other states have had in 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA (Represented by Clarence M. Satnan, Chief 
Probation Officer, Sioux Falls): We have been fortunate in South 
Dakota in our legislation, but backward in setting up the machinery 
to carry it out. You will understand this when I tell you that I 
am the only salaried probation officer in the state. An adult proba- 
tion law was passed last year. At one time the supreme court de- 
clared the law unconstitutional, saying that it constituted a pardon- 
ing power which was vested only in the Governor, but we submitted 
a constitutional amendment which was passed and this year the legis- 
lature gave us the adult probation law which applied only to first 
offenders, but we are without machinery to put it in force. No new 
juvenile court law was enacted. We have had for a good many 
years a juvenile court law which measured up to the model drawn 
up by the National Probation Association. 

The State Child Welfare Commission this year secured an appro- 
priation of $12,000 for two years, and is now in a position to have 
a paid secretary who will be largely engaged in setting up county 
child welfare boards, to assist the juvenile courts in the counties. 

Our parole laws was liberalized so that many of the younger 
prisoners can be placed on parole. These are the most outstanding 
things we have accomplished in South Dakota during the year. 


TENNESSEE (Represented by Beulah Wood Fite, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, Juvenile Court, Memphis):* The appointment of a 
federal probation officer, Blaine Danley to represent this district, has 
been the outstanding accomplishment in the state’s probation service 
for the year. The publicity given to this appointment helped to focus 
the minds of the public upon adult probation, and has also increased 
interest in juvenile probation. Mr. Danley is very cooperative, and 
the relationship of the Memphis juvenile court with the federal 
probation service has been most satisfactory. 

Miss Clara Somerville has recently visited three cities in our 
state-—Memphis, Chattanooga and Knoxville, in the interest of the 
detention home study being made by the National Probation Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New 
York city. 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. 
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The general financial depression leaves little hope for the appoint- 
ment of additional state workers to supervise juvenile courts and 
child welfare. 

The Memphis Juvenile Court has had the most successful year of 
its history. ‘In spite of the fact that it had 691 more complaints in 
1930 than in 1929, there were 52 fewer delinquents, a decided 
decrease. 


TEXAS (Represented by J]. W. Mills, Chief Probation Officer, 
Juvenile Court, Houston): A law was passed a few weeks ago 
and signed by the Governor, placing the appointment of chief pro- 
bation officers in the larger cities directly under the Juvenile Board 
made up of the judges from the various counties. Under a former 
law, appointments were made by the county judges with the approval 
of the board. The new law provides for an increase of about 50 
per cent in salaries of probation officers in the larger counties. The 
1930 census gave the larger counties permission to employ addi- 
tional probation officers. Four additional officers have heen added 
to my staff, and even more to some of the other counties. A law 
was introduced, but not passed, setting the age of boys under juvenile 
court jurisdiction from seventeen to eighteen, to correspond with the 
age of the girls. 

Federal probation officers have been appointed in Texas. A bill, 
providing a State Department of Child Welfare was recently passed 
by the Governor. Special impetus will be given to promoting child 
welfare in the state through this state department which is the first 
state interest we have had in the child welfare work in Texas. 
Special attention will also be given to the detention of juveniles in 
the state. A law was passed amending the adoption law and 
strengthening it with reference to the adoption of children in Texas. 
The Mothers’ Pension Law was also amended so that mothers who 
have husbands in the penitentiary, or permanently disabled, or who 
have been deserted, are eligible for pensions. 


WASHINGTON (Represented by Harold K. Vann, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, Juvenile Court, Seattle):* The Washington State 
Conference of Social Work sponsored a bill providing for state 
supervision of child placing. This bill, however, along with several 


* Report written, but not presented by writer. Mr. H. C. Simonds, Chief 
Probation Officer, Tacoma, was present and reported briefly. 
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others looking toward child betterment and social progress, failed 
to pass the state legislature and the Governor. Two years have 
passed, therefore, without new legislation for child welfare. 

There has been only one change in probation officers; W. B. 
Richardson was appointed chief probation officer at Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Snohomish County has erected in the city of Everett, the one out- 
standing juvenile court building in the state. It is modern in every 
respect. It has a detention home with offices for the staff and county 
nurses, and provision for court hearings if necessary. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, our neighbor just over the northern 
boundary line, has erected a building, which is one ofthe finest 
courts on the Pacific Coast. This building provides for a detention 
home adequate in every respect, a courtroom and offices for the 
court staff. 

The probation officers of the state met with the Washington State 
Conference of Social Work in October, 1930, at Bellingham and 
will meet again under similar circumstances this coming fall in 
Spokane. There has been a splendid feeling of cooperation among 
the various courts. Mr. Vann, as national secretary for the state, 
has during the last year visited all but two of the courts having 


probation officers, and believes that standards are improving and 
that better work is being done than ever before. 


WISCONSIN (Represented by L. F. Murphy, Chief Probation 
Officer, State Board of Control, Madison): Four bills of import- 
ance in probation work have been introduced in the present legis- 
lature. Two of them have already become laws, one has been 
definitely killed, and the fourth is still pending. The effect of 
these bills is to liberalize the probation laws of Wisconsin. Under 
the old law, adults convicted of offenses for which the maximum 
penalty exceeded ten years imprisonment, were excluded from pro- 
bation. This provision has been eliminated and now probation may 
be extended to all except those guilty of murder and a few other 
serious crimes of violence. 

Another law recently enacted gives judges the power to extend 
probation beyond the period originally fixed if such extension seems 
advisable. 

The bill which failed of enactment offered adjustment in the pro- 
bation law so as to avoid thirty and sixty day sentences. In Wiscon- 
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sin no person can be placed on probation for a longer term than 
that for which he might be imprisoned and this practically excludes 
persons convicted of misdemeanors from any effective probation treat- 
ment because of the short terms. The argument that this law 
might be considered unconstitutional evidently brought about its 
defeat. 

A bill is still pending which provides for the setting up of pro- 
bation service for the district court of Milwaukee County. This 
work has previously been taken care of by the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters organization of Milwaukee, but they are about to disband. 
The bill has been receiving rough treatment, for in Wisconsin 
there is a strong feeling against setting up new divisions of pro- 
bation. 

Six new probation officers were appointed during the year in the 
probation department of the municipal court of Milwaukee County 
and two in the juvenile department with provision for two more 
after July 1. In the juvenile staff of Milwaukee County there has 
been one outstanding development, and that is the appointment of a 
colored probation officer to deal with the colored cases in Milwaukee, 
which have to some extent been neglected in the past. 

The state probation staff handling adult probation work under 


the supervision of the State Board of Control has been strengthened 
by the addition of two full-time officers, and provision made for 
four additional officers July 1 bringing the total up to seventeen. 

Juvenile probation in Wisconsin is not in a satisfactory condition 
except in a few large centers. There is a growing feeling in Wis- 
consin that more state participation will be necessary before much 
real progress can be made. 
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State Participationin Probation Work 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
General Secretary, National Probation Association 


PROBATION has usually been regarded as a local affair. While 

we have federal and state courts, as well as local, the greatest 
development of the service has been in those local, municipal and 
county courts which deal with the great bulk of youthful, minor 
offenders. Probation has developed as an integral part of court 
work, not as an outside agency, like the institution to which offenders 
are committed. There are arguments for and against divorcing the 
probation service from the courts. There are the values of local 
autonomy and interest to be considered. The local officials who 
provide for the court’s budget and above all the judge himself, 
need the educational, social influence of the probation department, 
especially effective when it is the probation department of their 
own particular court. So long as the courts have the duty of judg- 
ing, not solely or perhaps primarily as to the facts of offenses com- 
mitted, but as to the causes and responsibility for those acts, and 
so long as they must decide upon treatment they should be, and 
they must be, if they are to dispense justice, themselves a part of 
the social plan. As courts are constituted today the granting of 
probation must be a function of the court, it cannot be separated 
from it. So it has been argued, the probation worker should be an 
officer of the court and an appointee of the judge. 

On the other side of the picture, the very general local control 
and initiative granted by state laws to local judges to appoint or 
not to appoint probation officers, to establish the system with good 
standards, or to carry it out in accordance with their own limited, 
or inadequate conception as to its professional standards, has brought 
us nothing in this country but variety, and in a great majority of 
cities and counties, inadequate standards. A few judges, who are 
social workers by experience or inclination, who are conscientious 
and intelligent and influential enough to secure sufficient support 
from their communities, develop good probation service. The great 
majority for one lack or another is unable to do so. Social 
agencies sometimes becoming discouraged at the prevalent failure 
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of probation to attain a personnel with even a minimum of train- 
ing, or with even the lowest professional standards, now and again 
urge that the investigative, administrative duties of probation be 
placed outside the court, preferably in a state controlled agency. 
On the other hand, the old American appeal for home rule resists 
putting the authority and the whole responsibility in the state. 
From the results of the experiments we have made in this country, 
I am of the opinion that a practical plan can be developed in our 
several states which conserves the values of local initiative and inter- 
est; which does not remove the probation department from its 
strategic position as the socializing, investigating department of 
the court,—"‘its eyes and ears and also its heart,”—but which on 
the other hand provides enough of state supervision and control 
to develop as rapidly as may be possible statewide utilization of 
probation and minimum standards of personnel and method. This 
plan is now being worked out in varying ways, and with somewhat 
varying powers assumed by the state, in more or less degree in about 
one-half of our states. It is also being worked out under the inter- 
esting experiment of nationwide federal probation, and under the 
cooperative plan of state aided local probation service in Great 
Britain. 


HISTORY OF STATE SUPERVISION 


A brief statement of the history of state supervision of probation 
in this country may be in order. The first instance of state par- 
ticipation in probation work was in Rhode Island, where the state 
system has prevailed from the start. In 1899 the Board of State 
Charities and Corrections was authorized by law to appoint proba- 
tion officers, direct their work and determine their compensation. 
The following year in Massachusetts all probation officers were 
placed under the general supervision of the State Prison Commis- 
sioners. In New York state a special legislative Probation Com- 
mission reported in 1906. This commission, which was a very dis- 
tinguished one, made a number of interesting recommendations 
which were never carried out. One of these was that in each city 
of the first class there should be established an unpaid commission 
in charge of all probation. It was recommended that this commis- 
sion be given power to appoint and remove local probation officers, 
fix their salaries, etc. It was also recommended that the State Board 
of Charities be charged with the general supervision of probation 
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work throughout the state, all municipal probation commissions to 
report to the Board. 

None of these recommendations were carried out, but as a sub- 
stitute a bill was introduced and enacted in 1907 creating an inde- 
pendent State Probation Commission, to have general supervision 
of probation and work for its development throughout the state. 

In the following year, 1908, the Massachusetts’ Commission on 
Probation was created, its members being appointed by the chief 
justice of the superior court. Its duties were practically the same 
as those of the New York Commission. It had no power of ap- 
pointment or control but worked through educational methods. 

The independent state probation departments of New York and 
Massachusetts have functioned for a good many years and have 
very clearly demonstrated their value by the continual extension and 
improvement of probation work in these two states. One by one 
other states have followed their example, not however in most 
cases establishing separate commissions but following more nearly 
the recommendation of the original New York Commission,—the 
placing of state assistance in a department of charities or public 
welfare with which the work naturally affiliates. 


THE SITUATION TO-DAY 


Today twenty-one states have some organization for official state 
participation in probation work, either for juvenile or adult work, 
or for both. In the twenty-one states the supervision or aid ex- 
tended to probation varies greatly in methods of application and 
in effectiveness. In four states probation work is directly carried 
on and paid for by the state: 


Rhode Island (Adult and Juvenile). The state chief probation 
officer, appointed and directed by the State Public Welfare Com- 
mission, appoints and directs the work of all probation officers. 
The work never was adequately manned or supervised by the state 
until a few years ago. At that time social work organizations, seeing 
the need for better standards, secured the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for a full-time state chief probation officer, with an adequate 
salary. Since then increased salaries for probation officers have 
been secured, a system of competitive examinations introduced and 
effective supervision and standard work established throughout the 
state. 
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Utah (Juvenile). The State Juvenile Court Commission, with 
an executive secretary, has general control and supervision over the 
juvenile court system. It has power of appointment over judges 
and probation officers, their salaries and expenses being provided 
from a state appropriation. The State Commission has required 
regular reports from probation officers, but other supervision has 
been nominal. Appointments, especially of judges, have been 
largely political. However, under an amended law just passed 
this year, it is provided that probation officers shall be appointed by 
the judges only after passing competitive examinations conducted 
by the State Commission. Since the Commission has power to 
appoint judges, the plan now is being seriously discussed to require 
qualifications and competitive examinations of judges. If carried 
out, Utah will be the pioneer state for qualifying judges in this way. 


Vermont (Adult and Juvenile). The commissioner of public 
welfare is the state probation officer. He appoints and directs 
the work of all officers. An assistant commissioner of public welfare 
is in direct charge of the probation work and the state employs six 
deputies who work mostly with children. In each county there is 
a part-time probation officer working chiefly in the adult courts. 
These officers are paid by the state a small per diem for the time 
they are employed. They report to and are under the supervision of 
the State Commission. The plan is inexpensive and every court is 
covered, but the amount of real case work done is problematical. 


Wisconsin (Adult). The State Board of Control appoints the 
state probation officers, who are authorized to serve in the higher 
criminal courts of the state, except in Milwaukee County. Formerly 
the work was very inadequate, with only two men employed. Today 
there is a chief probation officer and eleven assistant state probation 
officers. The state is districted under an efficient system. The pro- 
bation officers are appointed under the state civil service rules. 
There is no state supervision whatever of juvenile work, nor in the 
courts in the one big county. 

Aside from these four states having a state controlled system, 
there are two states today having separate state probation depart- 
ments: 


Massachusetts (Adult and Juvenile). The State Board of Pro- 
bation appoints the commissioner of probation as its executive, and 
has general supervision over all probation work. It prescribes forms 
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for records and reports, and may call conferences of probation 
officers, whose expenses must be paid by the courts which they 
serve. The Board or the Commissioner has no power over the ap- 
pointment or removal of probation officers, but they give advisory 
assistance. An assistant to the commissioner of probation was pro- 
vided two years ago. The legislature has imposed upon the State 
Board of Probation the duty of collecting individual court records 
of every person disposed of by the courts of the state. From these 
records the State Board now is compiling criminal statistics. A 
valuable function is here performed, but it seems to be somewhat 
apart from state supervision of probation. 


Indiana (Adult and Juvenile). The state juvenile probation 
officer is appointed for a term of four years by the Governor. The 
Governor appoints also an advisory Juvenile Committee. The state 
probation officer is required by law “‘to cooperate with and super- 
vise the work of all probation officers, with the purpose of secur- 
ing the most effective application of the probation system.” The 
law also states that the officer ‘shall prescribe the qualifications for 
and approve the appointment of all probation officers, and shall 
require from them quarterly each year any information relative to 
juvenile probation which the state juvenile probation officer may 
request.” The law has been interpreted to be broad enough to give 
the state probation officer the power to supervise all probation 
officers, both adult and juvenile, and to conduct examinations for 
qualifying candidates for probation office. This last power, how- 
ever, has been exercised very cautiously. Examinations have been 
held after the judge makes his appointment and I do not know 
of any appointments that have been vetoed. For several years an 
effort has been made by social workers to place the appointment 
of the state probation officer in the hands of a non-paid commission. 
In the hands of the Governor, as now, it has been subject to political 
control. 

In the other fifteen states having more or less state supervision 
of probation, the probation bureau is established as a division of a 
state department, or the work of supervising probation is carried 
on directly by the department. In all except two of the fifteen 
states the work is in the State Welfare Department: 


New York (Adult and Juvenile). The independent State Proba- 
tion Commission which functioned for twenty years, upon the re- 
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organization and combination of state departments, engineered by 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, became a bureau in the Department of 
Correction,—the prison department. The secretary of the former 
Commission became the director of probation. The director is 
authorized to exercise general supervision over the probation officers 
throughout the state, and to secure the effective application of the 
probation system. The director is appointed by the commissioner 
of correction, as are the members of the State Probation Com- 
mission. The director is empowered to formulate rules, which, 
with the approval of the commissioner of correction, have the force 
of law. The Division now has three field agents, who carry on an 
inspection and supervisory service over all probation officers in the 
state. The educational work of the New York bureau always has 
been its most important service. Numerous conferences of judges 
and probation officers are held, local campaigns conducted, the civil 
service commissions assisted, and valuable reports and other publica- 
tions distributed. Unfortunately the state has been niggardly of late 
years in its appropriations, and facilities for these publications which 
have been in great demand, not only in New York, but in other 
states, are lacking. 





Arkansas (Juvenile). The supervisor of juvenile courts was 
formerly in the state attorney general's department. The duties 
of the supervisor are prescribed as follows: ‘The supervisor is 
authorized by law to cooperate with juvenile court judges in order 
that the best persons may be selected for juvenile probation work, 
and that juvenile probation standards may be raised.” The super- 
visor publishes a monthly bulletin, conducts conferences, and assists 
through advisory and educational means to extend and improve 
probation. 

In the other thirteen states where the work is in a state welfare 
department, four employ a special state officer to take charge of 
probation supervision ; California, Connecticut, Illinois and Ohio. 


California (Adult and Juvenile). The State Department of 


Social Welfare has supervision of probation work throughout the 
state, with power to investigate, require reports and prescribe record 
forms. An experienced full-time director of probation is em- 
ployed. He visits all courts, promotes legislation, collects and 
publishes statistics. 
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Connecticut (Adult and Juvenile). The state commissioner of 
child welfare is designated chief juvenile court probation officer. 
He may call conferences and instruct and direct probation officers 
subject to the approval of the courts. A full-time assistant is 
appointed for supervision of probation work in the juvenile courts. 
Except for requiring reports, the work has been largely advisory. 

The Connecticut Prison Association has general supervision of 
adult probation and requires quarterly statistical reports. Little 
supervision is attempted other than to publish an annual report of 
the number placed on probation and a list of adult probation officers. 


Illinois (Adult and Juvenile). A state probation officer has 
been appointed in the Department of Public Welfare but the duties 
of this person are not yet prescribed by law. Information is col- 
lected, courts visited and much educational publicity done. Bills 
were urged before the legislature this year, but failed to pass, which 
would have provided for the most advanced step yet taken in any 
state for state aid of probation work. It was proposed that a full- 
time adequate salary for an adult probation officer in each judicial 
circuit and half the salaries of juvenile court probation officers 
throughout the state be paid from state funds, the other half to be 
paid by the counties. The State Department of Public Welfare was 
to supervise all probation work, conduct competitive examinations 
and establish eligible lists from which all probation officers whose 
salaries were to be paid, in whole or in part, by the state must be 
selected. 


Ohio (Adult and Juvenile). The Department of Public Wel- 
fare is directed to supervise the work of all probation officers 
throughout the state, to require reports and endeavor to secure the 
effective application of the probation system. It is authorized to 
prescribe the qualifications of all probation officers. A Bureau of 
Probation and Parole with a full-time director has been established. 
Due to the unfortunate fact that wholly inexperienced men have 
been appointed to this Bureau, the personnel changing with the 
politics of the head of the Department, but little efficient work has 
been done. 


Alabama (Juvenile). The Child Welfare Department has power 
to certify persons for appointment as paid probation officers, except 
in Jefferson County. Juvenile courts must report monthly to the 
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state department. The state through its educational funds pays hak 
the salaries of county probation officers who also serve as schook 
attendance officers and who must have the qualifications agreed 
upon by the State Board of Education and the State Child Welfare 
Department. High standards of training and experience for county 
workers have been set and every county in the state with one o1 
two exceptions, has a full-time officer. I think it is safe to say that 
Alabama leads all states in the Union in its organization of rural 
child welfare work. 


Georgia (Adult and Juvenile). The State Board of Public Wel- 
fare has “‘visitorial and advisory duties over state, county, municipal 
and private institutions and organizations of a charitable or correc- 
tional character, which are for the care or training of defective, 
dependent and delinquent children and adults.” Under this broad 
power, the State Board, through competent agents supervises and 
develops juvenile court work in various parts of the state. Its 
work is advisory and educational rather than supervisory in character. 


Iowa (Juvenile). Juvenile courts are required to make annual 
reports to the State Board of Control giving the number and dis- 
position of large cases. The Board is charged with promoting the 


enforcement of all laws for delinquent children, and to cooperate 
with juvenile courts. The powers are ample but very little has 


been done by the state as no expert in probation work has been 
employed. 


Nebraska (Juvenile). The Child Welfare Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare (to quote the law) “shall endeavor, in 
every way possible to lessen and prevent penal trials and punishment 
of children.” Under a former secretary of the department who was 
interested in this work and a trained director of the Child Welfare 
Bureau a good deal was done before securing the appointment of 
competent juvenile probation officers in rural counties. 


North Carolina (Juvenile). The approval of the State Board of 
Public Welfare is required for the appointment and removal of all 
probation officers. The Board supervises the work of county super- 
intendents of public welfare who are required to serve as probation 
officers, and works for the development and extension of juvenile 
courts. The work has developed irregularly with competent trained 
mental workers in some of the counties. 
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North Dakota (Juvenile). The Children’s Bureau in the State 
Board of Administration is required “to cooperate with juvenile 
courts in the state in the investigation of all cases of delinquency, 
dependency and neglect, act as probation officers upon request of 
such courts and assist in the establishment of uniform, humane and 
efficient standards of juvenile court administration.” Again the 
powers granted for supervising and developing juvenile probation 
are ample but little has been done to remedy the inadequate staff. 


Oregon (Juvenile). The Child Welfare Commission approves 
the appointments of probation officers and employees of detention 
homes in the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Portland. 
The Commission also supervises child caring agencies, societies and 
institutions within the state, public and private. Little has been 
attempted in the direction of extention or improvement of pro- 
bation. 


Pennsylvania (Juvenile). The Department of Welfare through 
its general power to supervise agencies caring for delinquent, de- 
pendent and neglected children has through its Bureau of Child 
Welfare established an advisory visiting service in the juvenile 
courts, especially in the rural counties. It has done considerable to 
promote improved methods of work. 


Virginia (Adult and Juvenile). The State Board of Public Wel- 
fare is authorized by law “‘to supervise and develop probation work 
in all courts, to conduct examinations for the appointment of pro- 
bation officers and make recommendations thereon to the court and 
to prepare standard forms for the use of probation officers.” All 
probation officers are required to report to the Board. Although not 
equipped with a special staff for this work much has been done by 
the regular staff to develop juvenile court work throughout the state. 

This completes the roll of twenty-one states classified as having 
some state supervision of probation. It is hard to draw the line. 
In some of the above states but little has been done. In others 
with little law on the subject the state has done effective work. 

In a few states, particularly New York, Massachusetts and Ala- 
bama, state supervision of probation has been well developed and has 
proved of great value to the courts and probation officers. 

In addition to the twenty-one there are six other states where the 
courts or probation officers are required to make reports to a state 
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department and in some instances to report concerning the appoint- 
ment of probation officers, but no real supervisory work is done. 
These six states are Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri and New Hampshire. 

It is well that this great variety of experiments is going on. It is 
time, however, that we arrive at some standards upon which to make 
recommendations to other states now contemplating state participa- 
tion in probation. 


STATE CONTROL VERSUS STATE ADVISORY SERVICE 


As pointed out at the beginning of this paper the whole question 
of state control of probation is still open to debate. State advisory 
service, the collection of statistics through regular reports from 
probation officers, educational work and service, in cooperation 
with the judges and local authorities, to extend and improve stand- 
ards in juvenile courts and probation,—these services on the part 
of a competent state bureau seem not open to question. They have 
proven their value beyond a doubt. 

When we come to the question of state control of appointments 
either by conducting examinations, approving individual appoint- 
ments or merely establishing qualifications we are on debatable 
ground. Without doubt it is regarded a necessary thing, if the state 
assists in whole or in part in the payment of probation salaries that 
it should share in the control of appointments. State financial aid 
seems desirable and necessary in many states if we are, at least for 
many years to come, to have adequate service. State control or 
fixing qualifications of appointments seems to be a solution for the 
almost universal lack of appreciation of the needs of trained and 
competent workers or else lack of ability to secure such workers 
because of politics. This condition is found in every state without 
exception where no state control is exercised. 

Civil service examinations properly conducted have proved their 
value in the states where probation bureaus or social agencies have 
cooperated in conducting them, assuming that the civil service is 
itself non-political and efficient. 

Within recent years state associations of probation officers have 
opposed the establishment of work to supervise and assist probation 
within their state welfare departments in the states of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey where local probation is extensively organized. I 
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have in hand a statement from a judge of prominence in a western 
state opposing the establishment of state control or even supervision 
of probation in his state on the ground that state politics would 
enter in, which would be worse than local. Opposition of proba- 
tion officers or others to state supervision which means advisory and 
educational service seemed largely without justification. Whether 
the state shall control the system, either as to methods or appoint- 
ments, it seems to me, depends largely upon the competency of the 
state agency exercising such control. If a state bureau can be es- 
tablished,—as I believe it can,—free from political control,—with an 
expert experienced director and staff, working solely to benefit the 
probation service of the state, great improvements in probation work 
would result and uniform statewide standards, now found in no 
state of the Union, would be obtainable. 











State Aid and Supervision of 
Probation—Reports From States 


ARKANSAS 


LEONORA RECTOR 
State Supervisor, Juvenile Courts, Arkansas 


i ees in an effort to lessen crime and delinquency among 

her adults and keep down an increasing prison population, 
began by taking stock of all her children, with special attention to 
the dependent, neglected and delinquent child. 

In 1921 the office of state supervisor of juvenile courts was 
created, under the direction of the Commission of Charities and 
Correction. In 1923 the Governor saw fit to veto the Commission’s 
appropriation, but in order that the juvenile court work might not 
be lost, he and a prominent jurist, the late Judge John W. Wade, 
drafted a bill which made the State Juvenile Court Department a 
division of the attorney general’s office. It is still a division of that 
department, although the club women of the state have made several 
attempts to reestablish the old Commission. 

Mrs. Katherine Gibson, now executive secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, New York city, was the first state supervisor. 
She held the position until October, 1928, when she resigned to 
accept a position with the New York Children’s Aid Society. Much 
credit should be given Mrs. Gibson for the success of juvenile 
court work in this state. She labored long and hard, trying to edu- 
cate the people of Arkansas to the need and value of juvenile court 
work. Her successor, Leonora Rector, is still in office. 

The duties of this office have become very complex. There are 
many demands which do not seem definitely related to the work, and 
yet are of such importance that they cannot be neglected. When the 
present supervisor entered upon her duties, there were 14 counties 
employing 25 probation officers, with 6 counties using volunteer 
workers. On January 1, 1930, 4 mew counties were added to the 
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list and one other county made an appropriation for a full-time 
secretary. The Arkansas Probation Association now consists of 29 
paid probation officers, with 8 counties using volunteers. There 
are 6 negro workers, three of whom are paid. Because of the 
general economic depression, no new courts were added last fall, 
but the ones already functioning make appropriations for the com- 
ing year. The workers in some of the counties, because of the de- 
pression, were unable to draw their salaries during the winter 
months. 

It is the duty of the state supervisor to assist in getting trained 
workers; to visit organized courts; and to advise with judges and 
probation officers as to ways and means of standardizing and mak- 
ing more efficient probation work. The duties of this department 
are more advisory than executive. Letters, pamphlets, question- 
naires, and other educational material are sent out from the office 
from time to time, giving ideas concerning new methods of pro- 
bation. 

Twice a year the probation officers meet with the supervisor for 
intensive study under trained leaders. One of these meetings is in 
connection with the state conference of social work. Last fall at 
our joint conference we had with us, conducting our institute, 
Francis H. Hiller, of the National Probation Association, and Clifford 
Shaw, of the Department of Research Sociology, University of 
Chicago. Because of the financial depression this year, the spring 
meeting was not held. 

It is also the supervisor's duty to visit counties without probation 
work and emphasize the need for probation officers. To do this 
it is necessary to approach various men’s and women’s organizations 
and explain the work. In the past two years the supervisor has 
talked before 23 organizations, some of them more than once, and 
has addressed dozens of interested individuals. Selling probation 
is not so hard, but without state or federal aid, the difficult task is 
to find the money to finance the projects. It has been especially hard 
this year, even though the need is greater than ever before. 

From time to time the supervisor is asked by judges in counties 
without probation assistance, to help organize the probation work. 
In such cases as these we depend upon local women and men to 
assist us in trying to better conditions. 

Once a month, with the exception of the vacation months, a 
mimeographed bulletin goes out from this office to judges, probation 
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officers, board members and others interested in our work. This 
bulletin not only relates what is going on in our counties, but tells 
of worth while accomplishments in the field of probation in other 
states and nations. 


The state supervising office serves as a clearing house for out-of- 
state inquiries pertaining to juvenile matters and other questions 
of public welfare. Sometimes these requests require many letters, 
sometimes a personal visit, though for lack of time and funds, 
visits are few and far between. 

Arkansas, as you know, is considered a rural state. Our largest 
city has a population of 100,000. We have no special juvenile 
judges. The county judges serve also as juvenile judges. By the 
time a judge becomes somewhat acquainted with juvenile problems, 
election time comes and he goes out and a new judge comes in. 
Most of our judges hold office only two terms, though occasionally 
one will continue in office longer. Since the county judge’s duties 
are heavy, much of the juvenile court work naturally falls on the 
probation officer. In our largest county,—Pulaski,—the chief proba- 
tion officer has power to act as referee in cases of children up to 
the age of twelve. Cases may be appealed from her decision to the 
judge of the juvenile court. 


We try to keep out of politics, so that elections will not interfere 
with our program. Right now we are working with several new 
judges. For the most part these judges cooperate with us in a fine 
way. They are all interested in boys and girls and do the best they 
can with the money at their disposal. We have no state aid to 
assist in paying salaries of our county workers or other expenses of 
the county juvenile courts,—all our funds being derived from the 
general revenue of the county. For this reason we are greatly handi- 
capped. We cannot get trained leaders without paying adequate 
salaries, neither can we do first class probation work on a limited 
budget. In order to supplement our funds and obtain the services 
of qualified persons, we have resorted to a part-time service plan 
in some places. In two of our counties the workers do both Red 
Cross and probation work, and in another the worker assists the 
county superintendent of schools. These combination jobs have 
so far proven very satisfactory. 

Our workers send in monthly reports to the State Juvenile Court 
Department, and copies of their annual reports. It is not always 
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easy to get these reports, as in some of the counties the probation 
officer is the only social worker in that community. She does her 
own clerical work and cannot cover all the requests she receives. 
Consequently our reports and statistics are not always adequate. 
Neither are our case histories. 


No regular times are arranged for the probation supervisor's visits 
to courts with probation officers. An attempt is made, however, 
to visit the courts at least twice a year. Courts with a new personnel, 
we visit more often than others. We go into the other counties 
when called upon. The county judges frequently write us concern- 
ing their problems and also drop in to see us when they are in 
the capital, to talk over their problems. 


In 1926, the State Department formed the nucleus of a circulating 
library for juvenile court judges and probation officers. On our 
shelves we have outstanding books on sociology, psychology and 
criminology. When a worker buys a book and reads it, she then 
lends it to the library and it is passed on to others. The State 
Department each year tries to add a few more books to this library. 

Our field work is not so comprehensive and intensive as it should 
be. A number of reasons have contributed to this. First, we do 
not have an adequate appropriation to allow the supervisor to be 


out as much as she should. Then the demands of the State Depart- 
ment have become so complex that much time is required in the 
office. 


The State Juvenile Court Department consists of the supervisor 

and her office secretary. The counsel and advice given to us by the 
” attorney general and his entire staff have been most helpful. The 
fact that they have taken time from their other duties to discuss 
our many problems, advise and encourage us, shows their intense 
interest in our work. They are interested not only in the technical 
interpretation of the law, but are equally able to see the social 
workers’ viewpoint. 

Although we have been unable to accomplish many things for 
which we had hoped, we feel that with the work already done, 
juvenile court work in Arkansas will some day have a fair place 
in the sun. 





CALIFORNIA 


JOHN P. PLOVER 


Supervisor of Probation, California 


rs 1929, California passed a law giving the Department of Social 

Welfare the power “to investigate, examine and make reports 
upon juvenile and adult probation”, and “to require all juvenile 
and adult probation officers” in the state “to make monthly and 
annual reports to the department containing such information as 
may be required by the department, such reports to be on forms 
furnished by the department.” 

Following the enactment of this law a division of probation in the 
Department of Social Welfare was organized and an experienced 
probation officer selected to head the division. 

In addition to securing reports from the various probation offices 
of the state, this division has carried on an intensive program of 
education in every county of California, through the issuing of 
bulletins, reports and by frequent conferences with probation officers, 
court officials and others interested in probation work. 

Practically every county is now submitting a monthly report. 
These reports cover the activities of the probation officers. For the 
first time since the probation system was established, California now 
has a fair idea of the volume and type of work done by the proba- 
tion officers in the state. 

The first annual report for the year 1930 indicates that there are 
more individuals on probation for felonies in California than there 
are prisoners in the state penitentiaries. The reports also indicate 
that the probation officers collect in fines, support and restitution 
more money than the entire cost of probation in the state. 

Rather interesting also is the fact that only 3 per cent of those on 
probation were returned to the courts for revocation of probation 
during the year. 
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The facts, as outlined in the juvenile court reports, show that 
more than half of the cases brought to the attention of the proba- 
tion office were dealt with unofficially and did not require court 
action. 

Interesting information as to nationalities, home conditions and 
general social history is being accumulated. There is also being 
developed among the probation officers, a fine spirit of cooperation, 
and a definite desire to render to their courts and their wards a 
better and broader service. 


CONNECTICUT 


RICHARD K. GODWIN 
Deputy Chief Juvenile Court Probation Officer, Connecticut 


fp eomnc? ICUT statutes divide the responsibility for the su- 

pervision of probation. Adult probation is under the general 
supervision of the Connecticut Pris.» Association which prepares 
report blanks and record books for probation officers of the criminal 
courts, and to which each criminal cou.* probation officer makes a 
quarterly report on a form provided by the Prison Association. The 
state budget allows only $60 a month with which to carry out the 
provisions of adult probation supervision, and, therefore, little 
can be accomplished under the present statutes. 

The state is better equipped to handle the supervision of juvenile 
court probation. Our statutes charge the commissioner of child 
welfare in the Department of Public Welfare with cooperating 
with all the juvenile courts, and name him the chief juvenile court 
probation officer of the state. As such, he may supervise the pro- 
bation officers of the juvenile courts and assist the courts in their 
work. He may establish rules for the investigation and keeping of 
records of juvenile court cases. He may make recommendations to 
probation officers, furnish standard forms or blanks for the pre- 
liminary investigation and the records and reports of the work, and 
may from time to time call such officers into conference for the im- 
provement and standardization of the probation service, and subject 
to the approval of the courts he may instruct and direct the probation 
officers in their duties. He may also investigate and present cases to 
any juvenile court when other authorities may have failed in such 
investigation or to present such cases. He or any deputy or super- 
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visor by his direction may appear in any juvenile court to present 
testimony on any case in which the welfare of any child is involved, 

These powers are very broad. They have been on the statute 
books since 1921. Due to lack of personnel, it was not until 1930, 
however, that much could be done. At that time, a deputy chief 
juvenile court probation officer was appointed who devotes his entire 
time visiting and cooperating with the various juvenile courts of 
the state. Each court is visited at least twice during the year, and 
in some cases many visits are made to certain courts. 


STEPS IN STATE PROGRAM 


The first step in the state program was to become acquainted with 
the actual conditions existing in the juvenile courts, and this pro- 
cess has been a continuing one. However, sufficient information 
was secured to enable the Department to paint a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the conditions existing in the juvenile courts, which will 
probably serve as a basis for the study of juvenile courts and proba- 
tion in our state by a newly appointed Commission on Child Wel- 
fare. This Commission will report to our legislature and make 
recommendations for the improvement of our juvenile court system. 

The second step in our program was a revision of the statistical 
machinery which was very obviously hitting on only two cylinders. 
With the cooperation of the Federal Children’s Bureau, a new sys- 
tem of monthly reports for probation officers was developed and has 
been in operation since October 1, 1930. It has taken six months 
to secure the universal use of this system, but now all our courts are 
using the method, with the exception of the justice of the peace 
juvenile courts to which, because of their very impracticable set-up, 
this system has not proved so adaptable. Statistics from the justice 
of the peace courts are secured by the deputy through a check-up 
with the state institutions for delinquents. 

The State Department furnishes uniform blanks and forms for 
the use of the courts. These forms include petition, order of com- 
mitment, preliminary investigation report, probation record, school 
report to the juvenile court, reporting card, monthly report for the 
probation officer's work, and certain financial forms. 

The Department issues a quarterly publication entitled, ‘‘Connecti- 
cut Juvenile Probation Bulletin,” which aims to keep the probation 
officers acquainted with the developments of probation, not only 
in Connecticut, but in other states of the Union. In connection 
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with this publication, a directory of probation officers in Connecticut 
juvenile courts is compiled at least once a year. 

The Department endeavors, in a friendly spirit, to correct im- 
proper conditions in the various juvenile courts, and receives much 
cooperation from the judges in this work. Usually, the stumbling 
block to efficient functioning of our juvenile courts has been a lack 
of financial backing by the towns or cities which in our state bear 
the burden of supporting the courts. 

The Department undertakes to advise probation officers regarding 
specific cases of delinquency which have proved puzzling to them. 
The Department also aids newly appointed probation officers in 
securing an understanding of their duties and powers. 

Probation officers of the juvenile courts are appointed by the 
judges of those courts, and unless requested, the Department does 
not advise relative to the appointment of probation officers. 

The Department has cooperated with various organizations inter- 
ested in probation, and has secured the cooperation of the Con- 
necticut Probation Officers’ Association in the work of a committee 
to improve standards of probation in the juvenile courts. 

In summing up the results of our experience, which, to be sure, 
has been a short one, we can safely say, however, that state super- 
vision provides a fairly accurate picture of conditions as they exist 
in the juvenile courts, and is essential in forming a basis for any 
constructive program for the development of probation. It is, also, 
very helpful in keeping the standards of the juvenile courts up to 
the requirements of the statutes. It strengthens the mutual relations 
of the various courts and coordinates their efforts for the prevention 
of delinquency. 


ILLINOIS 


MRS. GEORGE T. PALMER 
Probation Officer for Illinois 


T= juvenile court law in Illinois was passed in 1899; the adult 
probation law in 1911. Both laws, however, were permissive 
instead of mandatory, and no attempt toward state supervision was 
made until August, 1929. 
The position of state probation officer was created by the 53rd 
General Assembly in 1923 at the request of the county probation 
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officers. No duties were specified in the bill. It merely gave the 

Department of Public Welfare permission to appoint such an officer 
and specified the salary. It was left for the present state administra. 
tion and the director of the department, Rodney H. Brandon, to 
realize the importance of probation and to see that the work was 
organized. 

We have had to make our job; to lay its foundation and to build, 
that is one of the reasons the work is so interesting. One of the 
first things we did after appointment was to visit the states in which 
probation was really functioning and to learn what we could from 
such efficient officers as Mrs. Florence R. Boys of Indiana; Herbert 
C. Parsons of Massachusetts; Frederick A. Moran and Bernard J. 
Fagan of New York, as well as from Mr. Chute of the National 
Probation Association. 

Illinois has 102 counties which are divided into 18 judicial cir- 
cuits, three judges sitting in each circuit, and one county judge in 
each county. We began our work by sending questionnaires to each 

_of these judges,—153 in all. We did not always secure the needed 
information even after sending several requests. We wrote pro- 
bation officers whose names and addresses we could learn. We 
asked the judges if they used probation service; names and addresses 
of their officers; if they believed in probation; its per capita cost 
and other questions. 

We asked the probation officers if they gave full or part-time 
service; their other occupations, if any; their training; salaries, etc. 
From these general replies we were able to gather some idea of the 
general attitude of the courts toward probation. The information 
received also helped us to plan our work and our points of attack, 
as well as to prepare the first complete probation officers’ directory 
for Illinois. 

As we believe that the chief functions of this office, under the 
present laws, are education and salesmanship,—to educate the public 
to the need of probation and then to sell the idea,—we have tried 
to use every dignified and legitimate method of publicity. News- 
papers and club magazines have been generous with their space at 
all times and have accepted our special articles and general material 
whenever submitted. 

We have prepared five different pamphlets of which thousands of 
copies have been sent out; we have mailed thousands of form letters 
in circularizing various organizations; we have talked before local, 
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county, district and state groups; we have visited 78 of our 102 
counties, many of them more than once; we have discussed probation 
with judges, officers, states’ attorneys, school superintendents and 
others interested; we have sold nearly 100 copies of our correspond- 
ence course on probation, prepared by Professor Donald R. Taft 
of the State University; we have issued for a year a mimeographed 
monthly bulletin which has a wide circulation; we have sent to all 
probation officers, gratis, adult and juvenile individual case record 
blanks modeled after those prepared by the National Probation 
Association, together with monthly report blanks and explanation 
sheets; we have prepared cards for free distribution to be given 
by the officers to their probationers; we have, with the cooperation 
of the Parole Division, used the services of the parole agents in 
various ways; with the generous assistance of Governor Emmerson, 
who made possible a special appropriation of $500, and the services 
of Professor Taft and some of his university students, we are bene- 
fiting from an intensive survey made of several counties in the 
state, showing the results of probation and the lack of it; we have 
traveled in the pursuit of our duties by motor, bus, traction and 
train, nearly 24,000 miles in twenty-one months. 

While we have tried not to neglect the humane and moral side 
of probation practice, we have emphasized for obvious reasons, the 
tremendous cost of incarceration to the taxpayers as compared with 
the beneficent results and low cost of probation. The average cost 
of incarceration in Illinois for the penal and correctional groups has 
increased almost $34 in one year and is now $333.94 per capita, 
per year. 

What have we accomplished for probation in Illinois in these 
twenty-one months of intensive effort? It would neither be fitting 
nor possible to appraise our own work, of course, and many of the 
results are intangible. Since it is the first time in the history of the 
state that probation as a state activity has been emphasized; since 
it is the first time that it has been discussed repeatedly from the 
platform and in the press; since it is the first time that there has 
been any attempt made to arouse public opinion or to create a 
favorable sentiment, we might say that any gain made is an ac- 
complishment. 

While we regret that we have not been able to do more, we have 
been gratified and surprised at the growth of interest in probation 
and at the number of requests we have had to make talks on the 
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subject. Both men and women are deeply aroused over the possi- 
bilities that probation offers in the protection of children and young 
people. 

Our future plans and needs are embraced in our legislative pro- 
gram toward which we have been working ever since our appoint- 
ment. (Bills to carry out the program were urged before the Illinois 
legislature in 1931 but were not enacted.) Briefly, our proposed 
legislation as provided for in the amended juvenile court law and 
the adult probation law, offers state aid up to 50 per cent of the 
salaries of the officers; all future officers to be selected from an 
eligible list set up in the department; all persons taking such an 
examination to have a high school education or its equivalent, to be 
of good moral character, and to have experience in social welfare or 
probation work equivalent to one year spent in active practical wel- 
fare or probation work. 

The adult bill provides that there shall be one officer appointed 
in each of the 18 judicial circuits, of which Chicago and Cook 
County is one, at a salary of $2,000 per year and an expense ac- 
count not to exceed another $1,000, the state to pay $1,500 of this 
amount and the other $1,500 to be apportioned to the counties in 
each circuit on a basis of population so that the large counties which 
need more service would pay more than the small counties. These 
officers will be appointed on agreement by the three judges of each 
circuit from the eligible list set up in our office. 

The salaries of juvenile probation officers are based on popula- 
tion, all the counties outside of Cook County being grouped in five 
classes with salaries ranging from $75 to $200 per month. The 
payments from the state shall be made to the counties on the basis 
of their respective needs for probation service and resources with 
which to meet them. 

The bill provides that the judges of the juvenile courts of two 
or more counties in which the combined population does not exceed 
75,000 may cooperate by appointing the same officer to serve all the 
courts, the salary to be the same as in a single county of equivalent 
population and to be prorated between the counties. 

While the executive direction of the probation officers shall be 
in the court appointing, the general supervision shall be vested in 
the State Department. 

We shall continue our campaign of education and work for this 
legislation in 1933. What we cannot attain without mandatory- 
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legislation we shall endeavor to attain in the individual county by 
precept and example, by friendly persuasion, by trying to prove the 
wisdom, humanity and economy of probation practice. We are 
not discouraged. While the going will be slower and harder, we 
shall seek new avenues to meet and combat the indifference, ignor- 
ance and prejudice which are now preventing probation from 
becoming, as it should, the first and most important arm of the 
correctional service. 


INDIANA 


MRS. FLORENCE RIDDICK BOYS 
Probation Officer for Indiana 


ae supervision of probation began in Indiana ten years ago. 

When the present state officer took over the work, five years 
ago, probation was little understood by the people and there was 
considerable opposition to it, especially in the state legislature. All 
too often only the advanced cases of juvenile delinquency were 
handled; little adult probation was done, and probation officers 
had small encouragement, either monetary or otherwise. 

Our main effort became the selling of probation to Indiana; in 
other words, to let people know the need for probation; how it 
operates, and that it will save money, reduce crime, save unfortunate 
persons from becoming criminals. Our first step toward carrying out 
this educational program was to make a list of seventy-one influential 
state organizations. We wrote to the state organizations of these 
groups, asking if the state probation officer might come before their 
next state convention and tell how their membership could help pre- 
vent crime and save many underprivileged children from becoming 
delinquent. 

In the past five years, we have presented this cause to 69 state 
conventions; to dozens of district and county conventions, and to 
scores of local meetings. More than 700 audiences have been 
reached in this way. Besides this, judges and local probation officers 
have made many talks. We have urged local organizations to “have 
one probation program a year” and have asked ministers to speak 
of it from their pulpits. 
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We have flooded the state with probation literature, articles in 
newspapers, and the “Indiana Probation News,” which has a mail- 
ing list of 13,000 and goes quarterly to social workers, clergy, edi- 
tors, lawyers, school people, presidents of organizations and leaders 
of thought and activity in every community. 


The results of this program of “Selling Probation to Indiana” 
have been beyond our fondest expectations. We are no longer 
afraid of the legislature. Judges have become more interested in 
probation, and many courts, which did not have probation officers, 
have appointed them. The volume of probation work is constantly 
increasing and improving, we believe. It is easier to get funds to 
support probation,—though there is still room for improvement. 
The public is alert to the cause and generously cooperating with it. 


Some of the details of our program include: 


1. An effort to get judges more interested in probation and to make 
larger, better and earlier use of it. 


2. Better trained probation officers. The new importance attached to 
this work is making judges choose a higher type of probation officer. We 
have established minimum qualifications which meet the approval of the 
state probation officer. We are requiring probation officers to take the cor- 
respondence course in probation offered by Indiana University. 


3. Probation information is being spread by group conferences of judges 
and probation officers. 


4. Better records. The Social Research Bureau of Indiana University 
has given impetus to our record keeping by cooperating with the state de- 
partment in gathering statistics. At the end of the year it plans to tabulate, 
chart, interpret and publish these records. 


5. Better pay for probation officers. In this we have the full sympathy 
of the officers. Some fine probation work is being done in counties all over 
the state by devoted and efficient probation officers receiving totally inade- 
quate compensation. 


6. More extensive use of adult probation is being urged of judges. 


7. More study of the needs of probationers and ways of remedying their 
conditions are being advocated for probation officers. 


8. “Prevention” is being emphasized by trying to bring help to under- 
privileged and problem children before they become the victims of un- 
wholesome environment or treatment. 
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To bring these things to pass, we are organizing social workers, 














































nail- church leaders, club presidents, physicians, county officials, school i 
edi- men and other good citizens into county welfare committees whose 
iders duties are to: 
(a) Discover early predelinquent and potentially delinquent children 
ana” and set the machinery in motion to better their conditions. This work { 
nger must be done, not with the odium of the law but with tact and a spirit of | 
d in neighborliness. Sometimes this includes getting the father of a family a 
iain job or making church connections for a family; placing a boy in the Scouts; 
. requisitioning milk for an undernourished child; adjusting a boy in school; 
antly finding a place where a high school girl may work for her board and other 
ds to services depending on the particular needs of the individual. 
nent. (b) Arousing citizens to act as sponsors or “Big Brothers” to such 
th it. children. 
(c) Discovering in each community the social resources lacking and 
needed to help underprivileged children, such as Scouts, 4-H Clubs, recrea- 
tional centers or employment bureaus. 
make 
‘ The needs of probation in Indiana, as I see them, are: 
ed to 
We 1. A continuation of the program and efforts now under way. { 
f the ; , i 
2. Some improvements in our law. i 
e cor- i 
3. A probation manual and revised edition of the state probation law. y 
judges 4. Better records and office systems in local offices. | 
5. Better facilities for physical and mental examinations of problem 
versity children. 
te de- ; : 
siiebe, 6. Better pay for probation officers and perhaps state aid. 
apathy 
I over MASSACHUSETTS 
inade- 
ALBERT BRADLEY CARTER 
s. Assistant to the Commissioner of Probation for Massachusetts 
g their 
[Luan the past year over 34,000 or 22 per cent of the 154,- 
on 000 persons convicted of crime in Massachusetts, were placed 
of un- 


on probation; about 7 per cent were sentenced to penal institutions 
and about 71 per cent were fined or had their cases placed on file. 
This army of 34,000 probationers had appeared in the 84 courts 
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of the Commonwealth, and it would be a fair question to ask what 
kind of a central organization Massachusetts has envolved to pre- 
vent these four-score parts of its service from becoming isolated 
and uncoordinated spheres of activity or inactivity. 

The Board of Probation is charged with providing such organiza- 
tion and cooperation of the probation officers in the several courts 
as may seem advisable. Its membership of five unpaid persons is 
appointed for five years by the Chief Justice of the Superior Court, 
—NMassachusetts’ highest criminal tribunal and any board member 
may be removed by him. 

A commissioner of probation is appointed by the board as its 
executive officer and holds office during its pleasure. 

The legislature makes an annual appropriation to the Board for 
carrying on its work. This, in a word, is the frame work of the 
central organization. 

To promote coordination in the probation work of the courts, 
the Board is authorized to call conferences of district court judges 
or of all probation officers. Two such statewide conferences are 
held in the spring and fall of each year,—generally of a day’s dura- 
tion. At such conferences round table discussions of practical pro- 
bation problems are held, with a banquet and evening speakers in 
the probation or allied fields of work. In addition, afternoon 
regional conferences are held in the eight counties during the early 
spring, which are attended by the judges and officers. At these 
smaller gatherings, “down to the ground” discussion of technique 
and policy take place, with the commissioner directing the discussion 
along the most profitable line. It is at these meetings that the 
shortcomings of specific parts of the service are gone into and 
help and suggestions are given the more backward and uncooperative 
officers, which makes for a coordinated administration of probation 
work. If such gatherings did no more than give the officers an 
opportunity to meet one another personally, they will have accom- 
plished much good. We, in probation work, get a great deal from 
“pooling” our successes and failures. It is a great source of satis- 
faction to see an officer at these informal discussions noting down 
suggestions which he carries back with him to be worked into his 
organization. 

It might be thought that Massachusetts is particularly well situated 
for the success of such a conference plan, because for the past thirty- 
three years it has been obligatory to have at least one probation 
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officer in every court having criminal jurisdiction. However, even 
though the several justices are the sole arbiters of their own pro- 
bation officers, each office has become increasingly more dependent 
on the central office of the Board in Boston because it is empowered 
by statute to require every probation officer or senior probation 
officer, of a court having more than one probation officer, to transmit 
to it in such form and at such times as it requires, detailed reports 
regarding the probation work in the court. Furthermore, the com- 
missioner of correction and the commissioners of the several coun- 
ties must also transmit to it detailed and complete records relative 
to all paroles and permits to be at liberty granted or issued by 
them together with revocations of these paroles and the length of 
time served on each sentence to imprisonment by each prisoner so 
released, specifying the institution where each sentence was served. 


CENTRAL RECORD BUREAU 


This statutory requirement has enabled the Board to set up a 
central court record bureau, starting with the Boston courts in 1916 
and becoming statewide in 1924. All the necessary cards and re- 
port forms are furnished officers and others by the Board and daily 
each officer sends to the central office cards on all persons appearing 
in his court that day. This gives all the necessary face sheet iden- 
tification information together with date of court appearance, the 
offense complained of, the code number of the court and the court 
disposition. These names are looked up in the central file and this 
latest entry written on the card already there, otherwise the card 
received is placed in the file and becomes, perhaps, the starting 
point of a cumulative court record. An average of 700 such 
cards are received daily. All paroles, revocations, continuances, dis- 
charges from probation, etc., are entered on a person’s card. This 
file is used by the officers in much the same way that a confidential 
exchange is used by social organizations. Over 170,000 inquiries 
are answered annually. It has proven itself invaluable in assisting 
the probation officers in their preliminary investigations and has 
eliminated entirely the possibility of a defendant being able to con- 
vince a judge of its being his “first” appearance in court. It is 
mandatory in all cases where a sentence of a year or more may be 
imposed, that the probation officer, in addition to his investigatory 
data, should present to the court all information in the office of the 
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Board. This service requires a clerical force of forty-one girls who 
are kept busy bringing the cards up-to-date and answering telephone, 
personal and mail inquiries regarding court records. 

The fact that certain daily, monthly and annual reports are re- 
quired brings the central office into constant touch with the different 
offices. Whenever an officer fails to report as required, the judge 
is notified and the assistant to the commissioner, who is continually 
in the field, visits that court, endeavors to straighten out the situa- 
tion and if it is deemed advisable, confers with the judge regarding 
disciplinary measures. A statute enables the board, in addition, to 
proceed against any recalcitrant officer and exact a money forfeiture 
from him. There is, also, a very strong tendency for all officers 
to systematize and keep their own office records more methodically in 
order to meet the requirements of the central office. 

As an aid for research in the statewide administration of criminal 
justice, the use made of probation, the different areas responsible for 
delinquency and criminality and for study of their kindred problems 
of crime prevention, the Board has established a statistical division 
with all the necessary coding, punching and machine-sorting para- 
phernalia to make use of the invaluable data daily sent in by the 
different officers throughout the Commonwealth. 

The commissioner daily receives letters from officers throughout 
the Commonwealth asking for information and advice regarding 
policy or treatment and his extreme tact in dealing with these 
situations has helped no little in making the central office a place 
where one can go when in a quandary and from which one expects 
to hear when one is inclined to slough off a bit. Probationers, their 
families or beneficiaries in non-support cases oftentimes seek out 
the Board’s office and “air” their problems and treatment. Quite 
frequently their plaints have a great deal of merit and the particular 
officer is consulted and if necessary, the judge is conferred with, 
in an effort to remedy the situation. 

Legislation for the good of the service is headed by the Board 
through the commissioner and many forward looking measures have 
been put through. The commissioner also makes it his duty to 
watch legislation and to defend the service from injurious legislative 
attack. 

The present Board, consisting of three practicing attorneys, a dis- 
trict court judge and a prominent woman social worker, meets 
monthly at which time the commissioner brings before it matters 
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concerning the service which are thoroughly discussed and a poléy 
decided on. \ 

Massachusetts some fifty years ago sensed the importance of cen- 
tralization. Until the Board of Probation was organized in 1908, 
the focal point was the Prison Commissioners, but this arrangement 
was not particularly satisfactory for several reasons, mainly, I sus- 
pect, because the province of the two fields of work are essentially 
different and the probation field important and intricate enough to 
warrant an organization of its own. Perhaps Massachusetts is alone 
in its centralization scheme of direct responsibility to the judiciary, 
but the two work very harmoniously together and the judges are, 
in growing numbers, seeking the opinion and recommendation of 
the commissioner regarding new appointments. Quite frequently a 
call comes to the central office from judges for someone to investi- 
gate and survey a particular problem of the service in their court; 
the assistant to the commissioner does the necessary investigating 
and later a report is sent the particular judge. Invariably the sug- 
gestions of the commissioner are followed. 

In Massachusetts the Board of Probation has become an influence 
in the service; the place to which one can turn for information of a 
general or specific nature regarding the state probation work, and 
lastly, the focal point or hub of the wheel which holds the radiating 
spokes of crime prevention efforts to a high and uniform statewide 
standard. 


NEW YORK 


JAMES S. OWENS 
Director of Probation, Department of Correction, New York State 


| question of state aid and supervision of probation has been 

discussed with some violence by its antagonists and protagonists 
over the last several years. These debates have for the most part 
produced nothing of concrete, constructive value, because of the fact 
that the discussants were commonly without an accepted premise 
as a starting point for subsequent argumentation. They have thus 
been, in the majority of instances, verbal struggles between those 
who guarded with infinite and elaborate care the sacred provinces 
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of local individualism, and those who felt that the necessity for a 
uniformly good probation system, as an integral part of the state’s 
program of correction, transcended in importance the preservation of 
sectionalistic differences. 

To the observer, who has had the problem of state supervision, 
or no supervision, solved for him by his predecessors, and is there- 
fore only academically interested in further discussion of it, there 
seems to be some worthy and preservable element in the viewpoints 
of those who favored and those who opposed the assumption of 
supervisory responsibilities by the state. It seems obvious that so 
long as local communities are paying the bills for probation, the 
power of appointing probation officers should rest with the judges 
or other appointing authorities of those communities. It is likewise 
self-evident that a state-wide system cannot be strictly uniform and 
still meet effectively and efficiently the dissimilar needs of unlike 
communities. 

On the other hand, the state has an interest in the individual 
whose social adjustment is being attempted by means of that form 
of treatment known as “probation,” as well as an interest in the 
individual who is being more closely routinized and supervised in a 
prison or reformatory. Having such an interest, it seems reasonable 
to argue that the state should have some power to determine gen- 
eral standards for probation, as surely as it has the right and duty 
to formulate administrative policies for its prisons. Moreover, 
standards may be, and have been, evolved, which successfully com- 
bine rigidity of principle with flexibility in the modes of their 
application. 

Beyond this point the way lies open for further exploration by 
those who are moved to determine whether or not state supervision 
is wholly or in part the solution of probation problems in their 
respective states. 


PROBATION HiSTORY IN NEW YORK 


The need for state aid and supervision was recognized almost 
simultaneously with the beginning of the probation. system in New 
York, for in 1905, four years after the passage of the state’s first 
probation law, a special State Probation Commission was appointed 
to “make a careful inquiry into the operations of the probation 
system in the state of New York.” The Commission reporting to 
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the Governor in the following year described many of the current 
weaknesses of the probation system and laid particular stress on the 
fact that there was lacking “‘supervision, coordination and organiza- 
tion of the work of probation officers.” 


To rectify this situation the Commission recommended central 
state supervision. Its report said: 


“We are, therefore, strongly of the opinion that, while proba- 
tion work must always be permitted a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility to meet local conditions and individual needs, there should 
be provided, nevertheless, some form of central oversight. This 
should involve the collection of information in regard to the ex- 
tent to which probation is utilized in different portions of the 
state from time to time, the manner in which probation work is 
carried on, and the value of the results secured. It should include 
the authority to make formal and detailed investigations of proba- 
tion work in any given court or locality, when such are deemed 
advisable; it should provide for the making of suggestions to the 
legislature from time to time for the improvement of the proba- 
tion system, and for recommendations from time to time to public 
authorities, judicial and executive, concerned in the administration 
of probation; it should involve the promotion of probation work 
in those localities in which it is not availed of.” 


In the following year, 1907, the legislature authorized by law 
the creation of a permanent State Probation Commission “‘to exercise 
general supervision over the work of probation officers, to keep in- 
formed as to their work, to improve and extend the probation system, 
to collect and publish information thereon and make recommen- 
dations.” 

The State Probation Commission, as an autonomous body was of 
an inestimable value in assisting the development of probation. 
Handicapped by lack of funds, personnel and equipment, the Com- 
mission year after year carried on successful publicity campaigns, 
initiated periodic local investigations, collected statistics, conducted 
annual conferences of children’s court judges, magistrates and pro- 
bation officers, promoted wise legislation, and in many other ways 
contributed to the well being of probation throughout the state. 
To the foresight, wisdom, and self-sacrificing devotion to an ideal 
of that Commission may be attributed the sturdy growth of the pro- 
bation system, not only in the state, but throughout the country, 
as in that Commission the National Probation Association had its 
genesis. 
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The Commission continued in existence as an independent state 
supervising body until 1928, when the reorganization of the state 
government occurred. At that time the Division of Probation was 
created in the State Department of Correction and the Probation 
Commission was retained as an advisory body to the state director of 
probation. 

In January, 1929, legislation became effective which provided for 
a field staff in the Division of Probation and it was possible then for 
the first time to do a really thorough job in supervising probation de- 
partments in the state. The director of probation was granted broad 
investigative powers and was able through the use of his field staff 
to cover with some degree of adequacy the communities in the state 
where probation service was being utilized. It has been thus possi- 
ble over the past two and a half years to survey with minor excep- 
tions the entire probation panorama throughout the state of New 
York, and there is now available in the division offices at Albany 
accurate and complete information concerning not only local proba- 
tion departments, but also the social resources of all important 
communities throughout the state as they are related to the probation 
system. 

The making of surveys, however, is but one phase of the work 
that must be carried on, if state supervision is to be of value. 
Surveys in themselves are little more than futile, if there is not a 
definite, planned and coordinated follow-up program to remedy the 
defects which the preliminary examination has revealed. This pro- 
gram, moreover, should in all its larger aspects be carried on by 
the state body and not be left as an albatross about the neck of 
the community whose probation service has been ever so construc- 
tively criticised. The state organization must thus be equipped to 
revamp record systems; to audit accounts of moneys collected and 
disbursed; to train on the job newly appointed probation officers; 
to stimulate the interest of officers already in the service; to assist 
in the promotion of cooperation between probation departments 
and social agencies, and to carry on campaigns for local im- 
provements. 


PUBLICITY AND LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


In addition to all this, it is essential that the development of pro- 
bation be fostered throughout the state by publicity and legislative 
action; by raising the qualifications for probation service, and the 
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standards of its administration, and by having in the offices of the 
supervising body a clearing house to which any individual may apply 
for information concerning the probation system in the state. 

Should this seem like a vast enterprise, it must be understood 
that state aid and supervision worthy of even passing recognition 
cannot be maintained on any uncertain basis, for here as in most 
other endeavors, we must “see the world clearly and see it whole,” 
if we are with any degree of success to meet the problems that daily 
put to the test, our energies, out intelligences, and our capacities 
for recognizing obstacles only after we have surmounted them. 

The state supervising body must also provide unequivocal, un- 
swerving leadership, so that the public, probation officers, and 
judges may be at all times aware of the dignity of the probation 
system; its worth as a unit in a correctional program, and its de- 
pendence on the understanding, intelligence, and honesty with which 
they finance, administer and direct it. For as surely as probation 
officers owe a fealty to judges, do judges owe a loyalty to worthy 
probation officers, and as both have a common responsibility to the 
public, so must the state supervisory body acknowledge its obliga- 
tions to all three. 

Finally, any system of state supervision can succeed just so long 
as it has the respect of those under its jurisdiction, and respect can 
be won and safeguarded only through an impartial administration 
of probation laws, standards and regulations. Probation officers 
must generally be made to understand that the state body is ready 
at an instant’s notice to conserve their interests and to offer practical 
assistance in the solution of their problems, and is also as speedily 
alert to display its wrath to any officer who has been careless of his 
duties or has violated in any sense the canons of integrity and high 
ideals which must be cherished and preserved, if the system itself 
is to be worthy of continued public support. 

On these principles we have endeavored in New York state to 
develop an efficient, but unmechanized system of state supervision, 
and if our convictions seem in some instances to be intense, it is 
because we feel that the intensity of our commitments today prepares 
us well for the acceptance of newer and better principles when, 
and if, they are developed, tomorrow. Whether state supervision 
will eventually involve state subsidy for probation and more intensive 
and extensive regulatory powers for the state supervisory body, we 
are not now prepared to determine. We know, however, that al- 
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most any eventuality may spring from the laboratory of our cur- 
rent activities. As we analyze the components now before us, we 
appreciate that by striving to do well our present tasks we are al- 
ready keeping pace with the future. 


DISCUSSION 


JUDGE PAUL W. GUILFORD (District Court, Minneapolis, Minn.): 
Does the Probation Division of the state of New York control the pro- 
bation work in Brooklyn and New York city? 


JAMES S. OWENS (Director of Probation, New York state): It con- 
trols probation throughout the state. 


JOSEPH P. MURPHY (Chief Probation Officer, Essex County Proba- 
tion Department, Newark, N. J.): What does New Jersey lack in the way 
of probation administration that New York has after twenty-five or thirty 
years of state supervision of probation? By this I mean legal structure; 
legislative authority; physical facilities for probation officers; personnel; re- 
spect and understanding on the part of the public, and results obtained? 
New Jersey operates without a state probation commission. 


JOHN J. DOYLE (Chief Probation Officer, Ramsay County Juvenile 
District and St. Paul Municipal Court, St. Paul, Minn.): May I ask if 
the State Probation Department has anything to do with the appointment of 
the probation officers in the city of New York, or the other large cities? 


MR. OWENS: We have nothing to do with the appointment of proba- 
tion officers in any community. The only control we have is that in New 
York city we function closely with the State Civil Service Commission and 
generally bring in the questions for the examinations. We sit on the oral 
boards and try to see that by the time the question of appointments arises 
there shall be only desirable eligibles for the office. 


MR. DOYLE: May I ask if the probation officers of New York city 
are regarded as state or county officers? 


MR. OWENS: They are city officers. 
MR. DOYLE: Are the local officers certified by the state? 


MR. OWENS: Examinations for county positions are given by the State 
Civil Service Commission. In the city courts examinations are conducted 
by the local municipal civil service commissions. 


JUDGE JOSEPH SIEGLER (Juvenile Court, Essex County, Newark, 
N. J.): Who sets the standards of conduct in New York? 


MR. OWENS: The State Probation Department. 
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JUDGE SIEGLER: Is there any appeal from your decisions? Suppose 
you are wrong? 


MR. OWENS: We try to be right. 


JOSEPH E. LEWIS (Federal Probation Officer, Indiana): Is the pro- 


bation division a permanent thing, or is it appointed at the incoming term 
of each Governor of the state? 


MR. OWENS: The director of probation is appointed after competitive 
civil service examinations. The Commission now retained is an advisory 
body containing seven members; the director of probation; the commis- 
sioner of correction; a member who is designated from the State Prison 
Commission, and the four others appointed by the commissioner of cor- 
rection with the advice and consent of the Governor. We have had amaz- 
ing success in keeping the personnel of the Probation Commission. I do 
not think it has varied with two exceptions in the last fifteen years. 


JUDGE SIEGLER: Mr. Owens, is the spirit of the State Commission 
sympathetic and cooperative rather than critical and fault finding? 


MR. OWENS: We have always gone into communities not as repre- 
senting a snooping state body to tell the “local boys” what was wrong with 
their department but to make a complete survey of the probation depart- 
ment and its relation to the community, and to the court. The information 
collected from the survey is sent to the chief probation officer or the proba- 
tion officer if there is no chief, and to the judge of the court, and to the 
State Department of Social Welfare. The report makes certain definite con- 
structive recommendations. We send an examiner after the judge and the 
probation officer have had an opportunity to go over the report, to give the 
assistance needed in carrying out the recommendations we have made. 

We have always succeeded in maintaining very amicable relations with 
the judges throughout the state. This may be attributed to the fact that we 
run annually, a state conference for the children’s court judges and another 
for the magistrates, in addition to a conference for probation officers. 


MR. MURPHY: What assurance, Mr. Owens, would we have, if the 
state were given control over appointments and dismissals of probation 
officers, that there would be an adequate number of probation officers in 
the different communities, when it took New York state twenty-one years 
to get two examiners appointed? 


MR. OWENS: You have no assurance. I do think, however, that the 
much discussed question of state subsidy, if it is carried out, will give the 
actual control of the situation, so far as the number of officers, and their 
appointments are concerned, to local communities, and it will then be to 
the interest of the local communities to do the best probation job possible. 








NORTH DAKOTA 


MARGARET MacGUNIGAL 


Director, State Children’s Bureau, North Dakota 


oe Dakota is a so-called new state, wholly agricultural 

with vast stretches of unsettled country. It has no cities over 
30,000 and no densely populated districts. It has, however, all 
the usual problems of neglected, dependent and delinquent children ; 
domestic relations’ difficulties and their attending tragedies in the 
breakdown of family life. 

In North Dakota, as in other states, the Mother’s Aid Law was 
created for the purpose of keeping children in their own homes with 
their mothers and with brothers and sisters. What we need, now, 
is comprehensive education in the intent of the law, and the arousal 
of the people’s interest in the conservation of family life. We 
need also to establish in the minds of officials, workers and heads of 
families, the fact that these problems will not be solved by placing 
more responsibility on the state, the county and private organizations, 
but that each community is responsible for its own difficulties. 

Education along these lines is being carried on by the workers in 
our state. Results do not come as rapidly as we wish because our 
districts are large and distances so great that it is impossible for our 
workers, though efficient and conscientious, to do good family case 
work. One juvenile commissioner has a district comprising 9,000 
square miles, with a population in 1925 of 91,302. This worker 
is doing a splendid piece of education, and while she cannot more 
than touch cases under the present plan, she is organizing her dis- 
trict and arousing the communities as to the value of the work. 

As we study the needs and resources of our state, the conviction 
grows that relief in solving our problems cannot come entirely from 
additional appropriations providing for an increased staff in the 
State Children’s Bureau; or the creation of a department of public 
welfare aside from the departments which we already have; or the 
continued increase of state appropriations to private organizations, as 
is our custom now, but must come through the development of com- 
munities and their resources, aided by state planning, direction and 
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supervision. For the communities which, by reason of their lack 
of tax wealth are unable to finance an adequate, sound, progressive, 
not too expensive program, there should be state subsidy sufficient 
to encourage a deep and lasting determination to search faithfully 
for the source and cause of their problems, and to study these prob- 
lems and through persistent effort find a solution. 


RHODE ISLAND 


DONALD C. NORTH 
Chief Probation Officer for Rhode Island 


“yeas are many points in which the Rhode Island Probation 

Department resembles the work carried on by the out-patient 
department of a large hospital. Our staff has a director, a super- 
visor, and twenty-four workers, among whom are found a doctor 
and a psychiatric social worker, interested in curing physical, mental, 
and moral diseases. 

Fifty per cent of the workers before joining our staff, have had 
college education and social work experience and the others have 
had a wide contact with people and their economic and social 
problems. 

That other states without the power of appointing their staffs, 
are not so fortunate in the matter of personnel, can be seen from 
various reports which speak of probation officers, who without assist- 
ance, are handling from 316 to 532 cases each year. 

For the month ending April 30, 1931, eight of our women proba- 
tion officers supervised the following number of cases:—51, 38, 17, 
132, 128, 48, 5 and 6. Twelve of our men probation officers super- 
vised 108, 137, 86, 137, 72, 62, 98, 51, 74 and 14 cases. Two 
of our men probation officers supervised 236 cases, and two others 
supervised 364 cases. 

In one year, 1929, Rhode Island had 3,770 probation patients. 
In 1926, we were treating 2,164 persons; in 1927, 2,957; in 1928, 
3,469, and for the seven months ending June 30, 1930, 2,915 cases, 
which is at the rate of over 5,500 cases a year. 

It is fortunate for the state that this large number of persons has 
not required admittance to the main hospital. Such a condition 
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would call for the immediate construction of three and possibly four 
more institutions at a cost of over $500,000 each. The per capita 
cost of taking care of them for one year would vary from $750,000 
to over $1,000,000, and these figures do not take into account the 
amount of money lost in wages by these persons if they had been 
placed in institutions, nor the amount which would have to be spent 
to help those with relatives dependent on them. There is also the 
possibility that some would not be improved by their stay “within 
walls” and would return to the community to commit other anti- 
social acts and become sources of criminal infection to others. 

The fact that the probation system of Rhode Island is executed as 
a function entirely administered by the state, by direct state authority 
which appoints, pays and controls all probation officers, has many 
advantages not enjoyed by states not so organized. This cential 
control insures uniform methods and efficient administration in per- 
formance of duties, reports, record keeping, and the handling of 
money. A single administration organization insures supervision, 
coordination, and standards. 

Probation officers can be selected from the entire state instead of 
from particular jurisdictions as is the rule with judicially appointed 
probation officers. New officers become members of an established 
department and are trained in the theory and practice of probation 
work in regard to investigation, supervision, court attendance and 
record writing. 

This training procedure assures each court the assignment of 
probation officers who understand their powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities. Probation officers can be transferred from one court to 
another, thereby giving a greater experience and value to the de- 
partment. The statewide nature of the probation service produces 
a close cooperation with social agencies covering the entire state. 

Rhode Island has twelve district courts which hear adult mis- 
demeanor cases. Those same twelve district courts also sit as sepa- 
rate juvenile courts hearing all cases pertaining to delinquent, way- 
ward, and neglected children. The superior court of Rhode Island 
holds criminal sessions in four counties. All these courts have power 
to place persons on probation. Every juvenile and criminal court in 
Rhode Island is served by at least one male and one female pro- 
bation officer. 

Uniform record forms are used by these officers. Duplicate copies 
of all investigations and supervision histories executed by each 
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officer are forwarded to the central office. This office maintains a 
central bureau of probation records of the entire state. The work 
of each officer is subject to supervision by the case supervisor and the 
state probation officer. 

The costs of operating the Rhode Island Probation Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, will be $70,325, which 
includes an amount of $18,000 for the care of girls, which is paid 
to qualified institutions caring for girls in need of training. 

On the other side of the ledger appears an item in 1929, of 
$34,757, collected by probation workers, which includes an amount 
of $24,876 wrung from husbands for the support of their families, 
by “‘laborsome petition” and other means. 


UTAH 


B. H. ROBINSON 


Secretary, Juvenile Court and Probation Commission, Utah 


7, has long provided complete state control of its juvenile 

courts and the probation staffs operating within those courts. 
It has undertaken to extend juvenile courts into every city, town 
and settlement in the state. The present problem, therefore, is not 
one of inducing the state to enter in this field, but is rather one of 
thrusting back on the local public taxing units, some sense of their 
own responsibility in the care and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Undoubtedly the most significant recent development in this 
state has been the enactment of a new juvenile court code. This 
provides for:— 

1. A central commission of the state with appointive power over the 

judges. Establishment of court districts embracing the whole state. 

. Selection of judges on a basis of merit and after quasi-competitive 
examinations. 

. Appointment of probation officers by the judges from lists of persons 
selected by the state commission after competitive examinations. 

. What will amount to practically exclusive jurisdiction in all cases in- 
volving or relating to delinquency, dependency and neglect of chil- 
dren to eighteen years of age. 

. A code of procedure embodying many of the best accepted standards 
of the day. 
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Attempts to take the juvenile court personnel out of politics have 
been only partially successful, and for this reason our fullest ex- 
pectations for the work may not be realized. The Commission is 
now composed of ex-officio officers who are held responsible to the 
party electing them. Without intending any criticism on the pres- 
ent personnel of the Commission, it is safe to forecast that so long 
as the appointive power rests with men who are responsible to a 
political party, politics and the distribution of political patronage 
will continue to be an important factor in the selection of officers 
for the Utah courts. 

Although we are now assured that Utah has one of the most ad- 
vanced juvenile court laws of any state, it remains for it to be put 
to the acid test of experience to see how well it can be administered. 

Unlike many states, Utah relies on direct state appropriation for 
the great bulk of its financial support. We have succeeded in secur- 
ing an appreciable sum in voluntary appropriations from local taxing 
units, and with the competitive rating now prevailing in the selec- 
tion of officers, there is every hope that this local support can be 
utilized to bring a greater return in service. 

The Commission has already taken a decided step forward in set- 
ting up definite standards to govern the selection of court officers. 
Modest though these standards may be, they are still a decided 
improvement over the former system. 

With an enlarged state appropriation, it will be possible to in- 
crease probation staffs and to extend the district type of organization 
over the entire state. Already one additional juvenile court district 
has been created. 

Competitive examinations for probation officers and a code of 
minimum standards to govern appointments are now being prepared. 


VERMONT 


DON C. H. BEEBE 
Assistant Commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, Vermont 











77 probation system was established in Vermont by an act 

passed by the legislature, which stated that each county court 
should appoint a probation officer to whom persons on probation in 
that county should report. This officer was empowered to make 
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such investigations of persons before the court charged with crime 
as the court should direct. In 1917, the law was changed to provide 
for a State Board of Charities and Probation with a secretary who 
should act as state probation officer. Upon this state probation officer 
there was conferred all the powers and duties formerly possessed by 
the county probation officers. The State Board of Charities and 
Probation functioned until 1923 when a Department of Public Wel- 
fare was created, and a commissioner and an assistant commissioner 
were appointed to have charge of the work of the Department. The 
duties of the commissioner were to include that of state probation 
officer, and the assistant commissioner that of deputy state probation 
officer. Appointments were to be made when recommended by the 
Governor, and with the approval of the senate. The state probation 
officer was also to have supervision of all persons placed on parole 
by the Governor, and when requested by the Governor, to investigate 
and report upon applications for pardon or parole. There has been 
no change in this law, and probation and parole in Vermont are 
still handled by the commissioner and assistant commissioner of 
public welfare. 

All probation and parole records, reports and complaints are kept 
in the offices of the Department of Public Welfare at Montpelier. 
Besides the state probation officer and the deputy state probation 
officer there are fourteen male deputies,—one for each county,— 
who assist with the work. In addition to these fourteen male 
deputies there are three women deputies who handle the women 
probationers and parolees of the entire state. The Commissioner has 
the power to appoint and remove at pleasure deputy probation 
officers, both male and female. The deputies are but part-time men 
who are paid per diem and allowed expenses. They have charge 
of probationers and parolees in their respective counties, and are 
required to visit their men at least twice a year and make a report 
of each visit to the office in Montpelier. In case of violation of 
probation or parole the deputies notify the commissioner or assistant 
commissioner who then directs the course of procedure. If the 
probation case is of a serious nature, a complaint and warrant are 
issued and the probationer is apprehended and returned to court and 
‘evidence presented. When the violation of a parole is reported 
to the commissioner he takes the matter up with the Governor who, 
if he considers it best, issues an executive warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of the parolee. A county deputy or the assistant commissioner 
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usually makes the necessary investigation previous to the issuance 
of the warrant, and the parolee is returned to the state prison or 
house of correction. 

In the case of a violation of probation the original warrant may 
be served by the state probation officer or his assistant, but in the 
case of violation of a parole, an executive warrant is served by a 
sheriff. 

The county deputies keep track of the number of men in their 
respective counties through deputy slips issued from the main office 
at Montpelier. When a man or woman is placed on probation or 
parole a deputy slip, made out in detail descriptive of the offender 
and his violation, sentence, etc., is mailed to the deputy probation 
officer in whose county the probationer or parolee is to reside. 

The court, when it grants probation, commits the offender to the 
charge of the state probation officer, sometimes for a definite term 
but more often for an indefinite term. To bring probation to an 
end the usual method is for the state probation officer to bring a 
petition to the court. 

The system used in Vermont has proved most satisfactory. During 
the past year, in approximately one thousand men placed on pro- 
bation there were 31, or about 3 per cent, committed on their 
original sentence. In approximately the same number of parolees 
under our supervision, 19 were recommitted, or about 2 per cent. 
Vermont is a small rural state, and its problems vary greatly from 
those of larger states where probation is taken care of by a commis- 
sion county system, or in some other way. Various systems have 
been studied, but it is believed that the system now in use in 
Vermont is best for the present problems of the state. 

Our system, however, does not relieve us of all difficulties. Our 
files contain a list of men “whereabouts unknown,” and our county 
deputies are continually checking up men for failing to make their 
monthly report to the office at Montpelier. Probationers who have 
restitution to make, fines to pay, etc., occasionally get careless and 
have to be reminded of non-payments. 

It was possible for the 1931 legislature to increase only slightly 
our appropriation, and we are unable, therefore, to make many 
definite plans for the next two years. We are, however, continually 
endeavoring to perfect our present system. 
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WISCONSIN 


L. F. MURPHY 
Chief Probation Officer, Board of Control, Wisconsin 


O”N December 5, 1930, Wisconsin lost by accidental death, 

an outstanding figure in the social welfare work of the state. 
Matthew J. Tappins served as secretary of the State Board of Control 
of Wisconsin for a period of about twenty-five years. During this 
time there was scarcely a law enacted in Wisconsin covering correc- 
tive or charitable work which either did not pass his scrutiny, or 
was not actually written or inspired by him. In 1909 he personally 
prepared the first bill offered to a Wisconsin legislature covering 
adult probation, and with only passive support from a few of his 
friends, he secured its passage through a legislature not any too 
willing to accept what looked like a dangerous experiment. 

The belief that all law violators were dangerous criminals and 
should not be turned loose to prey on an innocent public, found 
many ardent supporters in that day. The new law became effective 
July 1, 1909, and its first application was made in the Municipai 
Court of Milwaukee County, but only after the author of the bill, 
on the invitation of the presiding judge, went to Milwaukee and 
assisted in selecting the first cases to try out. This law was unique 
principally because it set up an administrative standard differing 
widely from that generally used, and in the light of experience it 
shows a vision and far-sightedness in its author unrecognized at 
the time. It is, therefore, not unfitting that I offer my humble 
tribute in memory of the author of this bill, Matthew J. Tappins. 

The point at which the Wisconsin law differs widely from other 
probation laws is in its administration. It places the responsibility 
and power of administration squarely on the state, making the pro- 
bation department a division of the State Board of Control, a body 
which in Wisconsin is charged with the administration of all penal 
and charitable activities controlled by the state. The law takes into 
account the fact that in the case of an adult offender it is usually 
a state law that is violated; that if the person were imprisoned it 
would usually be in a state institution administered and supported 
by the state; that in case of subsequent parole he would still be 
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under the supervision of the state, and remain so until discharged. 
It recognizes that probation is a substitute for imprisonment and 
while its outstanding objectives are treatment and tehabilitation 
of the offenders, nevertheless the protection of society by a responsi- 
ble and easily determined agency is of prime importance. It is 
based further on the fact that an administrative function of govern- 
ment differs widely from a judicial function, requiring different 
machinery and different training of personnel. 

Keeping in mind that this discussion refers only to adult proba- 
tion, and to its administration in the whole state except Milwaukee 
County which has its own adult probation service under the direction 
of the Municipal Court, let us examine the law as it now operates. 
The law has been amended and considerably modernized by recent 
legislation enacted during the past year. As it now stands, courts 
may place any person on probation except those convicted of murder 
and a few other serious crimes of violence. All adult felons granted 
probation except abandonment cases must be placed under the 
control and management of the State Board of Control. Abandon- 
ment cases, minors, and misdemeanants may be placed under the 
direction of the Board of Control or some other suitable person 
designated by the court. When a certified copy of the court record 
is delivered to the State Board of Control, the custody of the pro- 
bationer is automatically transferred to the Board in exactly the 
same way as if he were committed to a penal institution. The 
rules and regulations governing probation are made by the Board 
of Control and are therefore uniform for the whole state. The 
supervision of the probationer is carried out by officers appointed 
by the Board of Control and hence the same standard prevails in 
all parts of the state. When a person on probation is charged with 
violation, the facts and circumstances are presented to the Board 
of Control, which is the body authorized to revoke probation of 
those placed under its care, and finally, when the probation term 
has been satisfactorily completed, the discharge is granted by the 
same Board. 

No law is self-enforcing. Wisconsin at the very beginning made 
the mistake of assuming that its probation law was an exception to 
this rule. Only one probation officer was appointed to give it 
effect. This one officer was to serve 71 counties covering an area 
of 53,000 square miles and serve a population of 2,900,000. With 
the exception of an additional half-time assistant officer, this farce 
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continued for a period of 16 years. During the summer of 1925, 
at the invitation of the Board of Control, the National Probation 
Association, assisted by the University of Wisconsin and other 
agencies, conducted a survey of probation in Wisconsin under the 
personal direction of Francis H. Hiller. Many of you are familiar 
with the published report of this work. The survey was carefully 
and painstakingly made, and showed the most comprehensive study 
of existing probation up to that time. Many of the outstanding 
criticisms made in this report were vaguely known to the Board of 
Control but the findings of the report emphasized these facts; 
focused public attention on the need for better service, and with- 
out question cleared the decks for further action. However, the 
recommendation made in the report that the administration of pro- 
bation by the state be abandoned in favor of county administered 
probation with state supervision was not accepted by those in 
authority. It was contended that probation under the Wisconsin 
system had never had a fair trial and until such time as under fair 
conditions it proved unsuccessful, it contained enough possibilities 
for good to justify further effort. Immediately following the com- 
pletion of the survey, a reorganization of the work was effected and 
now in the light of five years experience, we are ready to consider 
probation in Wisconsin as it exists today. 

It was early recognized that the practical method of arranging 
supervision of probationers was to divide the state into districts 
each having its own officer who would be responsible for all pro- 
bationers residing in the district. As quickly as funds became avail- 
able, this was brought about. In 1927 two districts were formed, 
later five, then nine, and today the state is divided into eleven 
districts and provision made for four new ones within a few weeks. 
The staff will then have grown from one full-time and one part-time 
officer to 17 full-time officers, two of whom are women. 

At the time of the reorganization of the department, there were 
slightly over 300 persons on probation in the whole state outside of 
Milwaukee County, giving a case load far beyond the capacity of any 
one man even though his territory were much smaller than the state. 
Since that time the case load has been gradually decreased, except 
for the last few months, and at present the average load is 95 cases 
for each officer. 

Each field officer resides within his district and each has a com- 
plete record of the cases under his supervision. The original 
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records are kept in the central office and reports of all contacts made 
by the supervising officers are duplicated and the originals sent to 
the central office in Madison. Probationers submit monthly financial 
reports showing the number of days at work; the earnings; expendi- 
tures, and savings for the month, and these, after being checked by 
the supervising officer, are filed in the central office. A complete 
case history of every person on probation can be found in the central 
office as well as in the hands of the supervising officer. 

Probation, as a means of handling certain types of law breakers, is 
being increasingly used throughout the country and in recent years 
is beginning to attract considerable public attention. Efforts to 
determine its value in a system of criminal procedure are being con- 
stantly made by various agencies and the public, to which all methods 
must finally answer. There is a more insistent demand each year 
for a justification of the probation system. In fact, probation at the 
present time is decidedly on trial. Notwithstanding certain splendid 
developments in a few places in the United States, the consensus of 
opinion of those who have made recent study is that probation as a 
whole is in a condition far from satisfactory. When one analyzes 
the facts at hand, he is led to the conclusion that one important 
cause of the present situation is that heretofore probation has been 
too much of a local matter. We find that: 


(1) With the exception of Massachusetts and a few other states, each 
county may decide for itself whether it will have probation or not. 


(2) Where probation has been established, the standards, the rules, and 
the machinery for its administration are set up by a country or other 
local unit. 


(3) As a consequence of this condition, there are almost as many kinds 
of probation in most states as there are counties using it. 


(4) The probation officer is in most cases solely responsible to the court 
appointing him and reflects largely the attitude of that particular 
court. 


(5) The qualifications of probation officers are in most states really de- 
termined by local ideas concerning the importance of probation and 
these ideas vary widely in different communities. 


(6) Probation officers in most cases are poorly paid and overloaded with 
work, 


(7) As a consequence of the necessity of awaiting local action the ma- 
jority of counties in many states are left without probation service 
at all except that given by volunteers. 
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Let us examine the situation under a state administered system in 
the light of these objections. In Wisconsin, every court of criminal 
jurisdiction has immediately available fairly adequate probation ser- 
vice and today every county in the state is using it. It is true that 
a judge may or may not use probation as he wishes, but the fact 
that the service is available and free so far as the county is concerned, 
rather puts it up to the judge to give good reasons for not making 
a reasonable use of this service. 

Since the machinery for the enforcement of the law is set up not 
by the county but by the state, it follows that the standards of ad- 
ministration are uniform throughout the state. 

The probation officer, being a state officer, responsible directly 
and only to a state agency, need not be hampered by local pres- 
sure brought upon him. His work is to serve the court but he is 
not dependent on the court either for his appointment or tenure of 
office. He is appointed as other state employees through civil service 
channels and he knows that his position is reasonably secure unless 
misconduct or incompetency should cause his removal. He need, 
therefore, not yield to every wind that blows in the local community. 

The qualifications of officers under the Wisconsin system are de- 
termined not by local ideas, but by the ideas dominating the State 
Civil Service Commission, which in turn seeks advice in this matter 
from competent sources. These qualifications have’ gradually been 
raised during recent years, bringing to the department a much 
better trained personnel than was possible at the beginning. The 
following excerpt from the Civil Service Rules sets up the qualifica- 
tions required: 


“Education equivalent to that represented by graduation from 
an institution of recognized standing with major work in the social 
sciences; at least five years’ experience of such character as to 
demonstrate ability to carry on social service investigational work; 
knowledge of court procedure and criminology; familiarity with 
requirements, methods and practices of various industrial organi- 
zations in regard to employment; sympathetic understanding of the 
modern approved methods of handling probationers; tact; judg- 
ment; firmness; resourcefulness; good physical condition.” 


It is believed that qualifications as high as these are demanded in but 
few places in the United States. 

The salary schedule fixed for probation officers by the Wisconsin 
Bureau of Personnel ranges from a minimum of $2,100 to $3,000 
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per year. In but few places in the country is the salary scale for 
field officers more favorable. Our experience in Wisconsin shows 
that this salary will attract a good class of candidates. The case 
load of 95 as it stands today is, we realize, not only excessive, but 
almost twice what it should be. A few of our individual officers 
carry even greater cases load than this, but where in this country 
can you find a regularly functioning probation system carrying the 
ideal case load of 50 cases each? Our budget which is at present 
before the legislature was built on a proposed case load of 60 pro- 
bationers for each officer and was offered with the hope that no 
officer would ever have to carry more than 75 cases. Our expecta- 
tions in this regard must yield to the conditions made necessary by 
the present business depression. 

Let us consider the supervision of probationers under the Wis- 
consin plan. The ideal of one conference per week at the beginning 
of the probation term which has been set up in other states, has 
been accepted for the present in Wisconsin. Officers serving several 
counties usually find their probationers largely grouped in or near 
the cities. I have no specific figures to present but it is estimated 
that about one-third of the persons on probation have weekly con- 
ferences with the supervising officer. This is brought about by 
the officer spending one day per week or a part of a day in several 
of the centers of population in his district. Some of the officers can 
make such calls only once in two weeks and for those in more 
scattered districts a minimum of one contact per month is required. 
The frequency of these conferences has been greatly increased as 
the work has developed. Five years ago the situation was such that 
sometimes several months would pass without a personal conference 
between the officer and the probationer. 

Besides the advantages listed above, there are several others which 
arise because the unified probation system covers a large territory. 
Changes in policy can quickly be brought about. Reports covering 
conditions in various parts of the state are constantly flowing to the 
central office. For example, some months ago it became desirable 
for the central office to have accurate and up-to-date information on 
the employment situation of those placed on probation, and since 
January every officer in the field reports every Saturday morning 
the number of probationers he has totally unemployed and the num- 
ber he has employed only part-time. By Monday or Tuesday of 
each week these reports are tabulated and a statement of the results 
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sent to each officer which fairly reflects the labor situation through- 
out the state, and by which he can measure his own. Each officer 
gives a brief statistical report at the end of each month showing 
his case load at the beginning of the month; new cases received dur- 
ing the month; cases disposed of by various channels, and the num- 
ber remaining on hand at the end of the month. These figures can 
quickly be checked with the control records in the central office. 
Staff meetings of the officers can be easily held as often as needed 
and the officer in the field may constantly call on the main office 
for advice and suggestions in handling difficult cases. 

In considering any plan of public effort, one of the questions 
which is invariably asked is,—'‘‘what does it cost?” During the 
calendar year 1929, the cost of adult probation in Wisconsin was 
$42,503.55 and the average number on probation per day for the 
year was 682 making the per capita cost $1.20 per week. In 1930 
the average number on probation per day was 878 and the total 
cost was $60,354.64, an average weekly per capita cost of $1.33. 
During the first four months of the current year, the average number 
on probation per day was 1,090 and the per capita cost per week 
was $1.10. I might say in explanation of what would seem to be 
high costs that under this system with one officer serving several 
counties, the traveling expenses of the officer are considerably more 
than they would be in a smaller unit. In some cases the monthly 
expense account of the officer is greater than his salary, but these 
costs are becoming less as the size of the districts decrease. 

There are certain disadvantages connected with state administra- 
tion which are worthy of some attention. The survey of probation 
in Wisconsin already referred to, gave as one of the important dis- 
advantages that the services of probation officers were rarely available 
to courts for preliminary investigations. This disavantage still exists 
though not to the extent that it did five years ago. The State Pro- 
bation Department serves 56 judges having criminal jurisdiction 
and two of these judges never place a person on probation without 
a preliminary investigation and conference with the probation officer. 
A good many others ask for an investigation in certain doubtful 
cases, or cases where the defendant is not well known in the local 
community. It is the policy of the department to render this ser- 
vice whenever asked for and to urge judges to ask for it frequently, 
but it is recognized as physically impossible to render this service 
for every case under consideration. It is confidently expected that 
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within the next few years the probation staff will be increased to 
a point where each of the more populous counties will have one or 
more probation officers and that less populous counties will be 
grouped into districts of a size which can quite easily be served 
by one officer. This plan, if successful, will gradually do away 
with the objection just referred to and yet keep probation con- 
stantly available to every court. 

The objection might be raised that the removal of responsibility 
from the court would work against successful probation. This does 
not appear to be the case. It is our contention that no court should 
be burdened with the responsibility of administering probation any 
more than administering jails or other institutions. A judge ex- 
ercises, first of all, a judicial function, and an administrative duty 
in many cases is an added burden for which he has neither inclina- 
tion nor training. It is true that in a few places in the country 
there are judges who have developed splendid services within their 
courts but they are very few and they do not fairly represent the 
general situation. If it is maintained that the successful probation 
in certain courts is due primarily to the administrative authority 
of the judges, then it might be asked, “Does not the same condition 
contribute to the relatively unsatisfactory conditions of probation 
in other jurisdictions?” I believe that most judges are pleased to 
be relieved of further responsibility after exercising their judicial 
duties and of those judges with whom I have talked in Wisconsin 
who have had experience, I doubt if there are many who would 
wish to have this aspect of the law changed. 

In conclusion, I have endeavored to set forth for your considera- 
tion some of the advantages of a state administered probation sys- 
tem as it now operates in Wisconsin. I do not contend that Wis- 
consin has reached the limit of perfection in this respect. We have 
yet a long way to go and are far from satisfied, but the dissatisfac- 
tion which we, who are active in this work, find ourselves registering 
is the most wholesome sign for future progress. I have endeavored 
to point out that under this system, probation is available to the 
court in the poorest community as well as the richest; that the same 
standard of service is given to all; that the qualifications required 
of probation officers are high, and that a salary is offered sufficient 
to attract competent candidates. I do not contend that this set-up 
would be suitable for every state. No sane person would seriously 
argue that the highly developed probation services found in certain 
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places as for example; Essex County, New Jersey, the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court, the Court of General Sessions in New York city, and the 
splendid development now taking place in Westchester County, 
New York,—could have been attained were the community ham- 
pered by the inertia of a division as large as a state. In the light of 
experience, one would hesitate to recommend state administration 
for a state in which a large part of the wealth is concentrated in a 
few large cities, but for a state like Wisconsin, this system meets 
most of the difficulties which are regularly encountered under any 
other administrative plan. 


DISCUSSION 


MEMBER: I should like to ask Mr. Murphy if the judges are fur- 
nished with monthly reports similar to those which go to the Board of 
Control. 


MR. L. F. MURPHY (State Probation Officer, Board of Control, Madi- 
son, Wis.): The judges are not furnished with monthly reports regularly, 
except a formal report which goes to them at the time a person is dis- 
charged. We attempted to send out every three months a written report to 
each judge on the status of his cases, but we found that we could not do 
that, because at that time many judges knew more about the status of their 
cases than we did. We shall try this plan again within the next year or so. 
I do not want to give the impression that when the judge hands a case of 
probation over to the Board of Control, he never hears from it again until 
it is discharged. This is not true. Our officers are constantly in contact 
with the judges. I think generally the Wisconsin judges have as many 
conferences with the probation officers as they do in any other state. The 
judge is informed on every matter that comes up, by the officer in his ter- 
ritory. 

In my trips about the state I always confer with all the judges to see if 
they have suggestions or criticisms. So, in general, the judges are kept 
pretty well informed. 


MEMBER: How are you going to keep the judges interested in proba- 
tion if the administration is not given to the judge, but is transferred from 
him to a state body? 


MR. MURPHY: I shall have to answer your question by asking an- 
other: How is this judge going to be interested in sending persons to 
prison if the responsibility is taken out of his hands? The fact is, that if 
he is a judge of the right type, when a case is before him and a man is 
convicted, the disposition of that case is the all important thing. If he is 
the right kind of a judge he is going to seek all the information he can 
about it, and use the treatment available. It is our aim, of course, to show 
that probation in certain cases is the best treatment. 
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MR. JOSEPH P. MURPHY (Chief Probation Officer, Essex County 
Juvenile Court, Newark, N. J.): I should like to know if Wisconsin has 


any figures which show any appreciable decrease in the population of its 
penal institutions. 


MR. MURPHY (State Probation Officer, Board of Control, Madison, 
Wis.): In Wisconsin, as in a good many other states, the population 
of our penal institutions has been increasing. But this has been marked 
with an increase in our probation work. I think the increase in probation 
has been greater than the increase of inmates in our penal institutions. 
A month ago the number in our reformatories appeared stationary and then 
began to go down. The population of the prisons has shown some ten- 
dency to stay at about the same figure. A very high percentage of the 
people under our direction as probationers are adult felons, and if they 


were not on probation, a very much greater percentage would be incar- 
cerated. 
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The Relationships of Probation to 
Detention and the Institution 


IRENE KAWIN 
Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago, Illinois 


EMPORARY detention should be avoided if possible. In the 

juvenile court of Chicago we feel that the child should be left 
in the surroundings to which he has become accustomed, if they 
are at all tolerable, until the probation officer has made his perma- 
nent, or relatively permanent plan. If he must be taken out of 
this environment for temporary care, he should be placed in a 
home with which he is already acquainted. Temporary institutional 
care is a last recourse. 

For example: Jane is a delinquent girl. She has not, however, 
absented herself from home and it is not likely that we shall lose 
track of her pending the completion of our investigation. Her 
mother drinks periodically and is said to entertain men of question- 
able character in her home. These conditions have gone on for 
years. Why feel that we must snatch Jane out of the home immedi- 
ately? The few additional days she will be left there will probably 
not be as harmful as the double change of custody involved in a 
period of temporary detention. Suppose, however, there is among 
the male friends of her mother, one who has contributed to Jane's 
delinquency. Knowing this, we should not wish to leave the child 
at home, even during the brief period of investigation. If a decent 
neighbor or relative will care for her temporarily, and the mother 
will not interfere, this is preferable to detention. However, suppose 
we have a warrant for this man and fear that Jane, as chief witness 
against him, is in danger of bodily harm or intimidation, then deten- 
tion becomes a necessity. 

Temporary detention is to be avoided,—not only for the sake of 
the children who could avoid it; but also for the sake of those who 
need it. A child’s sense of insecurity must be deeply accentuated 
by being in an institution giving temporary care, no matter how 
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good the institution. Our juvenile detention home in Cook County 
has an average population of two hundred and eighty, with a daily 
turnover averaging thirty. It is appalling to me to think of the 
child in that home, seeing other children constantly arriving and 
departing, always on the qui vive for his own turn to go, not know- 
ing whither. Natural curiosity impels them to explain their pres- 
ence there to each other. All children are not unhappy under this 
regime. In fact, some like it. However, it may be even more harm- 
ful to those who like it than to the others. Such over-stimulation 
does not promote emotional stability. Therefore, it is incumbent 
on the probation officer to reduce detention to a minimum; so that 


the population and turnover of the detention home will be as small 
as possible. 


THE POLICE 


This implies the cooperation of the police. In a metropolis with 
a large and scattered police force it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
gain perfect cooperation. A military system prevails and the in- 
dividual officer cannot use discretion. The patrolman on the beat 
makes an arrest. According to his viewpoint, an arrest is an arrest 


and involves detention. Having detained the child, he feels that 
he has fed him into the legal machine and leaves him to pass through 
that machine. Approximately 57 per cent of the children admitted 
to our juvenile detention home remain there twenty-four hours or 
less. In many of those cases detention was unnecessary. If there 
was some one in the police station qualified to make the decision as 
to whether or not temporary detention was necessary, the popula- 
tion and the turnover of our detention home would be greatly re- 
duced and the home could more adequately serve the children who 
must be held there. 

Adequate detention service involves adequate diet, sufficient 
space, equipment, and personnel to keep the child busy and happy 
under supervision during all his waking hours, personnel equipped 
to deal intelligently with the badly assorted peculiarities and turbu- 
lent moods of a detention home population, and to make observa- 
tions which will be of value to the probation staff. If it were possi- 
ble to have trained personnel in the detention home, a smaller 
population, and a less rapid turnover, the probation staff could 
receive valuable assistance in diagnosis through cooperation with 
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the detention home staff. This would involve frequent conferences 
and exchanges of information. 

In addition, certain phases of treatment could proceed while the 
child is in detention. For example: John is a neglected boy from 
an utterly unfit home. The probation officer is planning to place 
him in a foster home. While in the detention home, John’s mind 
could be prepared for this. He could be made to realize the happy 
possibilities of the opportunity just ahead. With the utmost tact, 
the staff of the home could give him rudimentary instruction in 
table manners and other social customs which would prepare him 
to adjust to unfamiliar standards. He could be given a tooth brush 
and a place for it; be taught to make a bed properly. He could, 
under supervision, put his wardrobe into condition suitable for his 
new surroundings. 

There may seem to be inconsistencies in my statements. I have 
emphasized the harmful effects of detention. One assumes that, 
being harmful, the period of detention should be as brief as possi- 
ble. Still I speak of the value of a less rapid turnover. My point 
is that, if intake is reduced to a minimum, we may speed up 
turnover, but it will still be less rapid on the whole. The 
children who must be detained will, for the most part, be those 
requiring a longer period of detention. The child who remains 
but a few hours is likely to be a child who should never have been 
held at all. Where the case is such as to necessitate detention, the 
investigation may possibly be long and involved. 

We should remember that even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, no child is really himself while in the detention home. There 
is a strain which does not exist in the institution for permanent care. 
His sense of insecurity is intensified to the nth degree, because of 
the uncertainty as to his future. Every normal person adjusts, sooner 
or later, to the inevitable. The tension during a critical illness of 
a dear one is greater than that which follows death. The man 
who nearly succumbs to the nervous strain of a break in the market, 
is finally sold out, and adjusts with relative composure to the change 
in his circumstances. Therefore, the child’s maladjustment in the 
detention home is not a reliable indication of his possibilities for 
satisfactory adjustment later. I believe that even the psychiatric 
clinic in the juvenile detention home labors under the burden of 
the child’s doubt, worry, and suspicion—in fact, his whole emo- 
tional disturbance is due to his uncertainty regarding his future. 
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COMMITMENT TO INSTITUTIONS 


Should a court hearing result in commitment to an institution, 
the child will, after a brief gesture of revolt, become himself once 
more. He knows where he stands. He is settled for the time. He 
can see the stretch of road ahead and knows what is required of 
him. The detention home cannot hope to do much besides keep 
the child as busy and happy and composed as possible thereby re- 
ducing the strain to a minimum. At best, it can make some con- 
tribution to the diagnosis and treatment of the probation staff. 
The institution to which the child has been committed can assume 
that his normal self will reappear. There has been some process 
of segregation and classification before commitment. The deten- 
tion home takes the children willy-nilly, before they can be classified, 
except quite roughly (male, female, dependent, delinquent). The 
court commits after investigation. An attempt is made to commit 
to the institutions best equipped to handle certain types of chil- 
dren. The better institutions also have facilities for further classi- 
fication and segregation of children under their care. On the basis 
of information passed on by the probation staff, plus the observa- 
tions of its own staff, the permanent institution can make a construc- 
tive plan for the education and development of the child. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PROBATION 


The probation staff has a dual responsibility toward the institu- 
tion. The first responsibility is in regard to intake. No child 
should be committed who could possibly adjust in the community 
without institutional care. The alertness, energy, and ingenuity of 
a probation officer and the effectiveness of his personality are vital 
factors in the limitation of institutional intake. A child will make 
a satisfactory adjustment at home, or in a foster home, under the 
supervision of one probation officer, where he would fail on proba- 
tion to another. One officer uncovers resources within the child, 
his family, and the community to which another officer would be 
oblivious. The one will, after failure, work out a new plan, avoid- 
ing previous errors; while the other will see no alternative but 
institutional care. 

The officer should remember that most of these children with 
whom he deals must learn, sooner or later, to live in the community. 
If they go through a period of institutional care, they must then 
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learn to adjust outside, even though the institutional training may 
be beneficial in preparing them for life. It would be much better, 
however, if they could learn to make adjustments in the first place, 
without the delay due to a period of institutional care. 

The second responsibility of the probation staff to the institution 
is to pass on information which may be of value in planning the 
child’s institutional curriculum. The institution takes the child when 
the probation officer gives up his task. Experience, even though it 
leads to defeat, has value. The institution can utilize the experience 
of the probation staff; profit by its mistakes and cultivate the seed- 
lings of successful effort. 

The institution, like the probation staff, is dealing, not with the 
child alone; but with his family and all the other relationships 
which have made him what he is. Neither probation nor institu- 
tional treatment should stand forth as isolated experiences in his 
life, if either is to be effective. Both should be related to all that 
has gone before and to all that will ensue; linked together by bonds 
of sympathetic understanding. Such understanding is based not 
alone on sympathy; but on knowledge of facts. The probation 
officer knows something of the child’s heredity and much about 
his environment; something of his school or work record, of his 
recreational interests, of his special abilities and his individual 
weaknesses. If this information is passed on to the institution, 
there is a great gain for the child. If institutions are to depart 
from rigid routine and individualize treatment, they must under- 
stand the personality of the child. 

There is a third way in which the probation department may 
serve the institution. Family case work should go on while the 
child is in the institution. There should be a visitor who has 
frequent contact with the child and is preparing the home to receive 
the child. This same visitor should supervise the child on parole 
from the institution. This work is of such vital import that, when 
the institutions to which a court commits children have no visitors 
or parole officers, the court, to make its own work effective, should 
supply this service if possible. We attempt to do so in Cook County. 
This phase of our work entails much time and energy; and I feel 
that we do not do it as well as it could be done by workers directly 
connected with the institutions. 

The Illinois law does not provide for parole from state institu- 
tions for the feebleminded. Release must be granted by the court 
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which has committed. The responsibility for release naturally 
involves investigation and some aftercare. If we attempted to do 
this as it should be done, our court would be swamped by this 
work. Aftercare of patients from institutions for mental defectives 
should be in the hands of psychiatric social workers, especially 
trained for this purpose. 

To summarize:—The probation staff has definite responsibility in 
regard to the detention home and institution. The probation de- 
partment holds the key to both. As probation functions effectively, 
the intake of both decreases. 

Probation may look to a well conducted detention home for some 
assistance,—though not a great deal,—in diagnosis and treatment. 

Institutions should receive from the probation department informa- 
tion which will make it possible to base treatment, from the day of 
admission, on the individual needs of the child. 

The probation staff may, but should not, supervise children re- 
leased from institutions. 


DISCUSSION 


MEMBER: I should like to have Miss Kawin tell us something con- 
cerning the procedure followed by the probation department in committing 
a child to an institution. 


MISS IRENE KAWIN (Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
Chicago, Ill.): The routine we have for passing on information to the 
state institutions is bad. It is a matter of taking from our records the 
meager history presented in court for the judge to glance over. When the 
case is presented, the social service investigation is made. Sometimes this 
is done hurriedly, yet it constitutes the record we must depend upon. For 
example, when a boy is caught by the police, the police notify the head of 
our investigation department that on such and such a date, John Jones will 
be before the court on a delinquent petition and they give a statement as to 
what he has done, then a man from our department makes the social inves- 
tigation. 

It generally takes but a few days to make an investigation in addition to 
the other work, and the result is that it is a more or less sketchy history. 
If it is a boy we have known a long time, we will have considerable infor- 
mation on our records. It is this information that is sent to the state insti- 
tution at Lake Charles. The same thing is done in the cases of girls sent 
to Geneva. The House of the Good Shepherd has a woman police officer 
assigned to it. She collects the information needed which is largely what the 
institution wants. In reality our institutions do not have a great deal of 
information on children. The Chicago Home for Girls has a social worker 
who is privileged to read our records and take whatever information she 
wants, 
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The Institute for Criminal Research, a state institution, is trying to work 
out something better for St. Charles, but it does not touch the courts a 
great deal. The institution has an elaborate questionnaire, so elaborate that 
I have said it left only one thing out, and that was whether the child 
liked his eggs boiled or fried for breakfast. But we haven't started to use 
them yet. I imagine it is true almost everywhere that institutions and pro- 
bation departments neither understand nor have a great deal of affection for 
each other. The probation officer rather feels that when the child goes to 
the institution, the situation is left in the institution’s hands and is more 
or less a hopeless one. 


The institution, on the other hand, feels it will start all over again and 
not bother with what the probation officer has said or done. It does not 
demand the information we give, and we, on the other hand, do not feel 
that it will make much use of what we have to give and do not send a 
great deal. The whole system is very inadequate at present. 


MEMBER: In Connecticut the law specifies that a copy of the proceed- 
ings shall accompany the child to the institution. It is our practice to make 
a double copy of the first investigation and report. It makes a more cum- 
bersome file, but it secures two copies of your probation record and a double 
copy of every step of the plan which may go with the boy and girl sent to 
the institution. 


MISS KAWIN: We have a carbon copy of the original social investiga- 
tion, but it does not cover all our efforts with the child for a period of years. 


JOHN J. KENNEY (Chief Probation Officer, Milwaukee County Juvenile 
Court, Milwaukee, Wis.): At the present time in the Wisconsin legislature 
there is a bill pending which gives the Board of Supervisors of Milwaukee 
County the power to combine the positions of chief probation officer of the 
juvenile court and that of superintendent of the juvenile detention home. 
Is that a practical thing to do? It came about in this way. In the detention 
home, for the past twenty-five years, there has been the same superintendent. 
It was the same kind of a detention home when he finished as when he 
began. Under the law, the juvenile court judge theoretically is at the head 
of the probation department of the court and the detention home. Inas- 
much, however, as the juvenile court judge is only in court one day a week 
and changes every year, his headship is only a matter of theory. 

In our county set-up, the juvenile court and detention home are separate 
county institutions with separate budgets. At the last meeting when re- 
quests were made for additions in personnel, there being no superintendent 
in the detention home, they asked me for recommendations. I put in 
recommendations increasing its staff one hundred per cent. It was agreed 
that the staff should be increased if I would be responsible for it. Due to 
the fact that the state had set up the two positions as separate statutory 
ones, it was necessary to take the matter to the legislature. It is being held 
there now, but I wonder if it is possible to attempt to do both jobs. The 
detention home has a continuous population of between 50 and 60. Mil- 
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waukee County has approximately 800,000 population. 


The juvenile court 
staff has 11 probation officers. 


ARNOLD L. WILLS (Superintendent, Allegheny County Juvenile De- 
tention Home, Pittsburgh, Pa.): In Pittsburgh we had a situation of the 
same kind for years. We have always had a superintendent of the deten- 
tion home in Pittsburgh, but by some means or other the superintendent's 
powers evaporated, until finally the actual authority was in the hands of 
the chief probation officer. This experience turned out badly because there, 
as in most other places, the chief probation officer had his hands full taking 
care of probation work and was not in a position to give the detention home 
the close attention it required. 


Detention must have close supervision. A detention home can run down 
in a remarkably short space of time. Things that were done a few years 
ago are eliminated, until you get down to the irreducible minimum of dull 
routine with no activities to speak of. Then again, detention and proba- 
tion are different in many respects. The probation officer is dealing with 
individuals; the detention home deals with groups in a specialized way. 


MISS KAWIN: Wouldn't it depend a great deal on the personnel in 
the court and in the detention home? If you had an adequate personnel in 
the home and a council for hiring and firing, it seems to me you could 
delegate somebody to do the detention job under direction. 


MR. KENNEY: You have a good chance for hiring because of the civil 
service, but you may make a mistake, and because of the civil service you 
have no chance to do any firing. I was just going to ask if anyone had a 
comparable situation to the one I found in Milwaukee where there was a 


strong feeling that the detention home and the probation department are 
separate institutions. 


JUDGE PERRY L. PERSONS (Lake Co. Juvenile Court, Waukegan, 
Ill.): In my county, I do not commit to the detention home, as such. 
An order is given to the probation officer, containing a certain number of a 
certain street, where the home is operated. I retain the guardianship while 
the child is in the home, and frequently he is under the supervision of the 
probation officer, and not of the superintendent of the home. We get 
splendid cooperation. It ties up the detention home temporary care with 
supervision of the court, permitting the child to go there, or committing 
him there. 

I think it would be a splendid thing for the detention home in Wis- 
consin if it were under the supervisory control of the chief probation officer 
of the county. It does not mean that the probation officer would be in two 
places at once, but the supervisory control would be ably supplemented by 
a capable staff under his jurisdiction which would continue the care and 
control of the child, under the direction of the court during the proba- 
tionary and rehabilitation period. 


MRS. ANNE O'BRIEN PARKER (Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile 
Court, Hartford, Conn.): I thoroughly agree with Judge Persons and I 
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disagree with Mr. Wills. Our court and detention home are in one build- 
ing in Hartford. I am the superintendent of the detention home and the 
chief probation officer. It has worked out satisfactorily. 

It is practical in a town of one hundred and seventy thousand to have a 
detention home attached to juvenile court offices. The judge commits to 
the probation officer. The chief probation officer is the case work super- 
visor, superintendent of the home, and picks the personnel of the detention 
home. The detention home workers know something of the ambitions, sin- 
cerities and the interests of the court workers, and the court workers are 
continually receiving the most valuable information from the intelligent 
workers in the detention home as to the personality of the children. From 
our viewpoint, in a town of one hundred and seventy thousand, it is not 
only practical and successful, but it is a very happy arrangement. 


MR. WILLS: I think my point of view is a little misunderstood. I had 
in mind the larger cities. Institutional work is a very different thing from 
probation work. My experience has been that often you find the chief pro- 
bation officer hasn't the specialized training to be able to take care of the 
detention home. I firmly believe in cooperation, but so far as the internal 
management is concerned in the larger cities, it seems to me, that the wise 
thing to do is pick out a thoroughly competent person with the requisite 
training and give him the job of running the home. The admittances and 
the releases are entirely up to the court, represented by the chief probation 
officer. I do not feel that a person who has a full-sized job as a probation 
officer can give the requisite amount of time to the work. 


MEMBER: Should the juvenile court be housed in the same building 
with the detention home? 


MR. WILLS: We are not advocating that arrangement in Pittsburgh, but 
we are advocating the two buildings on the same ground. We feel that 
separate buildings are better. 


MEMBER: We are told at these conventions that as little use of deten- 
tion should be made as possible. Why is it necessary in a small city to 
have these buildings? 


MR. WILLS: Aren’t you confusing the treatment process with the cases 
pending? A detention home is merely for temporary care, depending upon 
a decision by the court, and should not be used for correctional purposes. 
It is a boarding home for a day or two,—a sort of juvenile hotel. 


MEMBER: Sometimes probation officers are not able in a week’s time to 
give the court a history of the case, with recommendations. Surely there 
ought to be some proper treatment during this period. 


MR. WILLS: The thing you suggest is difficult to accomplish. 


MEMBER: May I ask Mrs. Parker a question? Can you tell us what 
proportion of your children are under probation treatment in their homes 
and what proportion are taken into the detention home? 
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MRS. PARKER: If the investigation can be made while the child is in 
his own home, it is done. We do not carry on probation with children in 
the detention home. Children are only held temporarily in the detention 
home in Hartford. In many places I understand the detention home is only 
for delinquent children. In Hartford we hold children who are homeless, 
or who cannot be returned, for some very good reason, to their home or to 
relative’s, pending investigation. When a child comes in the middle of the 
night he is held until morning and his dismissal rests upon our say so. 
The matron or her assistants do not take responsibility for releasing a child 
in the middle of the night. I do not believe this arrangement works any 
hardship. It takes only a little while for a perfunctory investigation which 
will enable us to find out whether the child should be returned or not. 
Unless the child is a witness against an adult offender, or unless there is 


some really grave reason for detaining him, a delinquent boy or girl is re- 
turned home. 
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Juvenile Detention Home Standards 


ARNOLD L. WILLS 
Superintendent, Juvenile Detention Home, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Fo most populous centers, a central juvenile detention home is 

a necessary evil. It should be one of the functions of social 
service in general and of the juvenile court in particular, to reduce 
this necessity to a minimum. 

Juvenile detention homes were originally provided to eliminate 
the exceedingly harmful practice of placing children of tender years 
in jails and almshouses. Inadequate physical facilities, poor pro- 
grams, and indiscriminate herding of children, such as occur in 
many detention homes, may however be even worse for children 
than jails or almshouses. So great are the physical, mental and 
moral hazards of congregate detention, that the one and only excuse 
for a detention home is a really good detention home!. Anything 
less than the best service is a liability and therefore inexcusable. 

Some of the specifications called for in efficient modern detention 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. The building or buildings should be planned around the activities. 
Activities should not be squeezed into buildings which while conforming to 
many architectural principles, have not been built with this service in mind. 


2. Ample isolation for receiving newly admitted children and for those 
requiring further segregation should be provided. As a minimum standard 
no child should be placed with his group until carefully examined by a 
competent physician. 


3. The classification and segregation of children into as small and homo- 
geneous groups as possible should be achieved. 


4. There should be both indoor and outdoor space of ample proportions 
for recreation and play; adequate clinical and school facilities. Mental as 
well as physical well-being make these services imperative in the larger 
centers. Where removal within 48 hours is the rule, emphasis on program 
is secondary in importance. 


1For evidence of the serious harm that can come from congregate deten- 
tion, read Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack Roller; William Healy, A. F. Bron- 
ner, and others, Reconstructing Behavior in Youth. 
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5. Sleeping, toilet, dining and schoolroom space should be adequate as 
to area and scientifically planned as to light, heat and ventilation. 


6. Laundry should be handled with dispatch so as to care for the mov- 
ing population. 


7. A matter vitally affecting the quality of detention work is the con- 
trol of admittances to, and releases from the institution. This is properly 
a court function and its conformity to sound practise will depend on the 
policy of the court and the adequacy of its facilities for doing its work. 
There is a dangerous tendency in some jurisdictions to regard the juvenile 
detention home as a correctional or semipenal institution; to use it as a 
mere convenience; to put cases “on ice” by placing children in the home in 
order to give the overloaded probation officer a breathing spell. These con- 
ditions and their irresponsible use by police, often mean serious congestion 
which negates the possibilities of the institution. A recent report by Leon 
Stern on “The Work of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County and the 
Juvenile Detention Home” suggests that the superintendent be given a 
larger measure of discretionary power by making him a probation officer,— 
so that he may represent the court in carrying out its policy regarding ad- 
mittances. A carefully worked out plan involving the close cooperation of 
the court, the detention home and the police, as well as other agencies inter- 
ested, seems to be urgently needed in many localities. The plan will doubt- 
less differ according to the situation, but some such plan is an absolute pre- 
requisite to good work in communities where detention homes exist. 


PERSONNEL 


The mechanics and physical equipment of a detention home, while 
important, are secondary in value to its personnel. Yet more effort 
has been made to secure equipment and buildings than to develop 
the right kind of staff. Let us analyse for a moment just why the 
“personal equation” is of such vital import in a home which gives 
temporary care to children. 

First of all, the juvenile detention home cannot touch many of 
the determinate factors of a child’s life. It can do practically nothing 
about the child’s parents; the inadequacies of his home; the neigh- 
borhood from which he comes; the gang life of the streets; the 
low economic and social group whose product the child is; nor 
can it prevent the breakdown in family morale which usually at- 
tends economic insecurity or a starvation wage. One thing and 
one thing only remains for the institution to work with,—and that 
is the personality of the child. Even though the child’s stay is brief, 
he comes to the institution at a particularly critical time in his life. 
He has been taken from his home and brought, in most cases, much 
against his will, to a strange institution by police or other officials 
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representing a society which the child often feels to be antagonistic 
to him and his group. He has doubtless already felt a conflict of 
loyalties. He has perhaps given allegiance to a gang, as against a 
rather representative society. If the last is true, the public officer is 
his natural enemy, and the institutions of society things to be hated 
and shunned. 

Not long ago I saw a wild eyed girl, her hair and clothing in 
riotous disarray, being brought from a police van into the detention 
home. What a picture of fear and despair she made! ‘“‘Surely that 
girl’s mind is deranged,” I thought. But, though extremely nervous, 
she turned out to be one of the sweetest and most responsive chil- 
dren I have ever known. 

When fear, antagonism or extreme resentment fill a child’s mind, 
a calm, understanding, friendly approach, the ability to view offen- 
sive behavior objectively, and to guide the child to a more reasonable 
attitude toward his problem, can often bring desired results. The 
treatment of a child while in a detention home may have to be 
firm but it should also be enlightened. On this treatment depends 
the softening or deepening of his antisocial attitude. Society and 
its agencies can be at least partially reinterpreted to this young 
rebel if he can be made to feel that he is among friends and that 
these friends are understanding enough to be really helpful rather 
than repressive and harshly critical of his unsuccessful attempts to 
solve his problem. 

Even the best prepared of us, however, have inherited a view- 
point regarding delinquency and crime which it often takes a life- 
time of struggle to get out of our systems. We are always ready 
to reach back for these hoary misconceptions, so that we may blame 
and censure the child instead of admitting our failure to understand 
and to influence him towards a more acceptable mode of behavior. 
Even some psychiatrists have temper tantrums on occasions, I be- 
lieve; and we all lapse into infantile behavior of one sort or another, 
and revive untenable medieval ideas to bolster up our egos on cer- 
tain painful occasions. 

If this be so with those who are steeped in an enlightened social 
philosophy and in the principles of modern psychiatric approach, 
what is to be expected from the uneducated worker who is still 
regarded in most communities as quite competent to “handle” chil- 
dren in detention homes and other institutions? The century old 
mistake of institutional management is the disastrous belief that 
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any kind hearted elderly person makes a satisfactory children’s care- 
taker. The trouble is aggravated by the fact that too often the 
so-called ‘kind heart,” because of a lack of preparation, background 
and vision, easily becomes disappointed and embittered. A few in- 
stances of broken faith or ingratitude, and the kind hearted work- 
et’s philosophy can then be summed up in the words of an attendant 
who told me some years ago, “You can’t do nothin’ with this 
trash!” 

The psychiatrist, the psychologist, the superintendent of the in- 
stitution, and the social worker, do not have to live in intimate 
contact with the group of non-conforming youngsters who come 
through the doors of a detention home. Poise and objectivity are 
comparatively easy for them. But what of the distracted girls’ 
matron or boys’ attendant who must maintain some kind of order 
in the group, supervise a multiplicity of details, and who is yet 
told to individualize treatment? The truth of the matter is that de- 
tention work calls for the highest kind of skill, yet, judged by 
standards set, salaries paid, and recognition given, it is a job that 
is classed with dishwashing and janitor service. No wonder then, 
that juvenile detention homes have been called the “no man’s land 
of social work.” Unless this type of service can be given the status 
and dignity it so richly deserves, I despair of ever seeing a really 
efficient juvenile detention home in operation. 

The more I see of detention service and the more experience I 
have in it, the more I am convinced that mere knowledge, psychologi- 
cal or otherwise, is not enough. There must also be a wholeheartedly 
democratic approach. 

Detention homes give personal service and personal service only. 
This service is given at a highly significant period of a child's life. 
Hence the staff has a splendid opportunity to aid in reconciling the 
child and society; in preparing the way for a proper attitude towards 
a return to the community with or without probation; or for a period 
of training in an institution. Much can be done to induce the child 
to view his individual situation as an opportunity, and to aid his 
realization that the court and its officers are friends and not enemies. 
Apart from the extremely important physical care which it is a 
routine matter for the detention home to provide, this opportunity 
to effect a new orientation of attitude on the part of the child, is a 
supreme challenge to a detention home staff. 
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The Principles Common to Probation 
and Institutional Work 


EDGAR M. GERLACH 


State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey 


pPmennans who enter institutions eventually leave them and 

return to their home communities. This fact indicates a need 
for coordination of all treatment of the individual,—before, during 
and after his stay in the institution. The inter-relation between pro- 
bation, detention and institutional care raises three questions today: 
(1) the underlying philosophy; (2) techniques or functions, and 
(3) attitudes. 


THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


This is an age of specialization. In former times the family prac- 
titioner treated practically all our ailments. Today, he acts more as 
a guide, leading us to and placing us in the care of the various 
specialists. This tendency is true not only in the medical profession 
but in all fields of human endeavor including that of social work. 
There is no functional adjustment of probation and institutional 
care. Each is somewhat isolated rather than organized as coordinat- 
ing units of a human relations clinic. Each functions as a competi- 
tive and somewhat antagonistic entity rather than as a division of 
a cooperative system. 

Professor Donald R. Taft has said in his correspondence course 
for probation officers: ‘‘Ideally, commitment to an institution does 
not end the court’s interest in a case. In all institutions, and 
especially in juvenile institutions, commitments should not mean a 
change from constructive to punitive methods. Commitment means 
that it has been impossible to so control the environment on the 
outside as to be most helpful to the boy or girl, or commitment 
means that the boy or girl has been found to need the closer super- 
vision and, perhaps, the shock which comes from more restricted 
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freedom. The probation service and the institution represent two 
parts of a whole process of reformation and constructive help; two 
parts using necessarily somewhat different methods and dealing with 
individuals who need these different methods.” 

A well trained, intelligent probation officer does an excellent 
piece of work on a case. He knows the setting, its resources and 
liabilities. He knows the subject well, having made a complete 
investigation. The treatment plan calls for institutional care and all 
the work done on the case up to this time is put into the files after 
the entry is made,—‘‘case closed.” The institution then duplicates 
much, if not all, of what has already been done. It sends a man 
into the field to find out what is or should be in the files of the 
probation office. After the period of institutional training the boy 
is turned over to a parole officer instead of back to the officer 
who knows him and his family, and who presumably has been 
rehabilitating this family and getting it ready for the boy’s return. 

I contend that the philosophy underlying our work today is 
faulty when it allows this procedure. The boy in the institution 
is still the concern of the probation officer whose investigation sent 
him there. Upon release he is again, ideally, an active case on that 
probation officer's list. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


The ideal situation would be to have an expert unified examining 
and treatment group functioning in the community,—a sort of 
human relations clinic cooperating with the court, which would 
care for the social aspects just as the physician cares for the medical 
aspects of a case. This clinic should diagnose and prescribe a plan 
of treatment. Institutions to which it commits would have a certain 
degree of intake control, at least a harmonious working relationship, 
so that cases might be referred back and reconsidered. 

The institution should recognize its ability to, and responsibility 
for, assistance in reconditioning the family to which the client is 
almost certain to return. It should handle this client on a definite 
case work basis avoiding duplication of work already done; profiting 
by knowledge heretofore obtained, and safeguarding progress made 
in the whole rehabilitation program. It should substitute treatment 
for discipline; case work for the strong right arm; social training 
for regimentation. 
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SOCIAL TRAINING 


We attempt to train the inmates of our institutions for occupations 
by which they may earn respectable livelihoods after release, but 
neglect to give much thought to means for influencing the use of 
their free time in the right direction. Where there is no knowledge 
of what to do with surplus time and no program furnished by those 
who do know, the result is that inmates spend their leisure time in 
loafing and other forms of morally degrading idleness. There is a 
well established law of life that idleness leads to listlessness, apathy 
and indifference; it saps one’s vitality; it leads to personal softness 
and disintegration. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said “Amusement and recreation are the 
very things that make our working hours profitable. He who carves 
so steadily that he has no time to sharpen his knife, works with dull 
tools and does not make much headway.” The favorable effect of 
mere pleasure and happiness upon character and personality have, 
unfortunately, been lost sight of by those charged with the adminis- 
tration of our institutions. They are oblivious to the fact that many 
of their wards “stir up something” solely because of dead level ex- 
periences which have become unbearable. 

We believe that every institution should have among its person- 
nel a competent, well qualified individual who might well be desig- 
nated “morale officer,’—an officer charged with responsibility for 
all activities which tend to raise the morale of the group. His work 
should not only be that of promoting athletics, but in a broader 
sense of incorporating into the leisure time activities of the inmates 
some of each of the following: (1) physical education and athletics: 
(2) dramatics: (3) organized play and recreation, and (4) super- 
vised club activities. 

All activities should be definitely on a training basis and should 
take into consideration the specific, peculiar needs of individuals as 
determined by classification. 

We feel that the physical education program should be highly 
diversified with no particular emphasis placed on any one activity. 
It might be just as beneficial to the general population to have a 
checker tournament as to have a winning baseball team. A com- 
petent director would no doubt utilize so far as practicable base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, volleyball, boxing, wrestling, calisthenics and 
also such sedentary games,—as chess and checkers. 
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In the dramatic work, the emphasis should not be placed solely 
on preparing for presentation an excellent piece of histrionic work 
to which the public would be invited and duly impressed, but rather 
it should be placed on taking care of the peculiar needs and capabili- 
ties of those who have become interested in this form of activity. 
From the treatment point of view, it might be far better to present 
a production, not quite up to par, if, in the preparation for it, several 
individuals have been given an opportunity to express themselves 
in a way which they never have before; if they have been given 
some positive satisfaction to compensate for the negatives which 
had usually been their lot. 

The supervised club program should strive to give an opportunity 
for those who have leadership potentialities to develop their powers. 
As citizens of that particular group they should be taught to exercise 
their rights as interdependent individuals interested in a common 
project and thus be better prepared upon their return to society to 
take their places as free citizens of the community and so continue 
correctly to exercise their rights and prerogatives with due regard 
for similar rights of their fellows. 

Most of the individuals who are committed to institutions are 
eventually returned to places from which they came. They are re- 


turned to communities, groups and situations where the struggle 
to survive is just as hard and just as bitter as it was when they left. 
It seems to me, therefore, that any program which will enrich these 
individuals physically, mentally, socially and morally is far from 
sentimental bunk, but, fairly close to hardheaded, common horse 
sense technique. 


ATTITUDES 


The final question is that of our attitudes,—our attitudes toward 
the job, our attitudes toward our clients and our attitudes toward 
our fellow workers. The job of reintegrating an individual is a 
difficult one. It calls for a high degree of native skill and acquired 
technique. It calls for a professional approach to the work at hand. 
We need in all of these fields, men and women who take pay 
for their work but do not work entirely for pay; whose life is not 
a bargain but a vocation; not a trade but an art. Every discovery of 
a new truth, every advance in social life, all basic discoveries intro- 
duced to supply the needs of men, go back to lives that loved crea- 
tive work for its own sake. Wherever one looks, man’s life at its 
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best has not been a trade, but a vocation. It has put into its daily 
routine the professional spirit. The Reverend Doctor Alter, of the 
National Catholic School of Service at Washington said recently, 
“The plant and equipment of an institution should not be rated at 
more than 15 to 20 per cent of the elements entering into the care 
of children. Eighty to 85 per cent of the value of a program for 
children’s care either in an institution or family home, be it perma- 
nent or substitute, is to be looked for in the personnel. The quali- 
fications of the people who care for children are much more im- 
portant than the quantity or the quality of the physical plant and 
equipment.” 

In addition to the matter of a person’s attitude toward his job, 
there is his attitude toward his clients. We are so prone to nag, 
numbing the senses so that our clients no longer hear what we say; 
to snub, leaving a stinging sense of injury; to quell, breaking their 
will and leaving them spiritual dependents; to hurry, forgetting that 
often the results we desire are a process of years. We are prone 
to see our clients as cogs,—bits of abstract machinery to be handled 
rather than concrete personalities with needs peculiar to themselves. 

One of our greatest drawbacks has been the failure of probation 
officers and institutional workers to acknowledge each other. Pro- 
fessional respect and recognition such as is found in the ethical 
relationship between doctor and hospital are necessary. There can 
be no true cooperative effort unless there is mutual understanding. 

If the pattern of social work is to be harmoniously complete, then 
the institution must be accorded recognition as a cooperating unit 
rather than tolerated as a necessary evil, and contrariwise if the in- 
stitution is to justify its existence, it must think about its job and 
do its work in such a manner as to warrant this professional recog- 
nition. 


DISCUSSION 


JUDGE HARRY L. EASTMAN (Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio): 
In Cleveland we cooperate with our institutions. Institutional people come 
to our detention home, go over our records and select the children who are 
ready to leave. We do not compel them to take the children they can’t 
work with. If after taking a child they think he is not benefiting from 
the institution they are privileged to bring him back, and we seek to find a 
place where he will fit. 
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We hear the court criticized by institutions. There are often people in 
the institutions who should not be there. We are no less intelligent than 
the institution heads. We send children to institutions who do not belong 
in them, because the state does not supply us with the right institutions to 
which we can send them, and we can’t leave them on the street. 

If the institutions are not the kind to take care of the children it is up 
to the state to remedy the matter. Institutional heads should not criticize 
the court for sending the wrong children to them. We have feebleminded 
children in institutions who do not belong there, but the feebleminded 
institutions sometimes cannot take them and we have no other recourse. 

Why do we always place the blame on the juvenile court? Sometimes 
there are thirteen, fourteen, or more institutions working with the family 
and the child before the case is brought into court. In fact the child is 
not brought into court until other agencies have failed. I believe that the 
agency which starts working with the family and the child should stay with 
him until he is twenty-one years of age, whether the child’s case comes 
through the juvenile court, a correctional institution, or any other agency. 
By this method it would be possible to avoid duplication and have a defi- 
nite group responsible for the child from beginning to end. 

When you allow these agencies to work with the family and the child, 
and then bring the case to the juvenile court and say, ‘““We have closed the 
case, from now on it is the juvenile court’s responsibility,” you are placing 
the burden where it does not belong. 


EDGAR M. GERLACH (State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J.): 


There is a tendency among some institutional workers to accept everything 
the court says. When the court says this boy shall go to the institution, 
the institution accepts him and does nothing about it. 





Efficient Criminal Justice 


THE HONORABLE FLOYD B. OLSON 


Governor of Minnesota 


peer criminal justice might be properly and more fittingly 

described as law enforcement. Law enforcement to my mind 
naturally divides itself into three classifications: first, apprehension ; 
second, trial, and third, punishment. 

I believe that at the present time the apprehension of criminals 
is lacking in efficiency chiefly because there is no coordination of the 
law enforcing agencies charged with such apprehension. For ex- 
ample, in the state of Minnesota we have some three thousand peace 
officers possessing all the powers of arrest that the statutes of the 
state can possibly grant. They are represented by police officers 
in the larger cities, by sheriffs and deputy sheriffs in some eighty- 
seven counties and by various marshals and local constables, some 
appointed and some elected, all working individually, or in the 
case of a large metropolitan police department, working as a unit in 
connection only with the apprehension of persons violating the law 
in that particular community. 

When you talk of the lack of coordination the solution immediately 
proposed is a state constabulary. I haven’t the time now, nor you the 
indulgence, to listen to a talk on the state constabulary, and so I 
content myself with dismissing that subject by saying that my in- 
spection of the records of apprehension of those states within which 
there is a state constabulary, as compared with the records of appre- 
hension in states where there is not such a constabulary, does not 
convince me that there is substantially greater law enforcement in 
the so-called state constabulary states than in other states. 

I believe, and I have always believed, that it is possible to coordi- 
nate by law, or by mutual agreement, the efforts of the various peace 
officers of this state, and of other states where a similar situation 
exists. If you have a state where there are a number of large centers 
of population, you will usually find that the police are more or less 
indifferent to the amount of crime which takes place in some other 
city in the same state, or some other city in an adjoining state, pro- 
vided crime .is kept down in their particular city. 
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In Minnesota we haven't as yet reached the stage (or if we ever 
did, we have left it) where we permit persons to settle in a com- 
munity under an agreement of immunity from outside arrest. We 
make no agreements whereby persons so settling, who are wanted 
by outside jurisdictions, will not be molested by local police so long 
as they use their best efforts to keep professional criminals from 
invading the community and committing crimes. We have from 
time to time witnessed attempts to build up a system of this kind 
but the attempts have never been successful for any length of time. 
I am aware that in certain cities of the United States such systems do 
exist, and that it is very difficult for a prosecutor to extradite persons 
from some states, and very difficult for a prosecutor to secure the 
apprehension of persons wanted for crime in some cities of the 
United States. 

This is unfortunate, but I can offer no remedy, because in a large 
measure the amount and kind of law enforcement in a community 
depends upon public sentiment. I agree with Dean Justin Miller 
that there isn’t much public sentiment, and that most of the citizens, 
including the lawyers are hopelessly ignorant of criminal procedure, 
apprehension and punishment. 

Who can create public sentiment? There are various agencies 
which can do this. The unfortunate thing is that when public 
sentiment is aroused it is usually of the extreme variety. We swing 
from one extreme to the other, and a public sentiment aroused, so 
to speak, usually concerns itself with punishment rather than with 
apprehension. We may, for example, have an era of extreme 
leniency and then some parole board, or parole officer, makes a 
mistake, and persons of intelligence as well as some with barbaric 
complexes commence to talk about capital punishment, life sentences, 
whipping posts, and other forms of punishment. 

I don’t presume to speak as an expert and yet I have always be- 
lieved that laxness in the apprehension of persons committing crime 
could be corrected very quickly through public sentiment. It is re- 
markable how quickly an outraged public sentiment produces results. 
But as the sentiment dies down the laxity returns, and the reins of 
apprehension again become slack. 

I have thought a great many times of some means of maintaining 
a stable public sentiment, but have never hit upon a plan of prac- 
tical value. I should like to see the formation of an organization 
interested not only in scientific probation, but also in efficient ap- 
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prehension of criminals and crime prevention. There is a great deal 
of talk about crime; the laxity of the police; the negligence of prose- 
cutors; the leniency of courts, and the lack of adequate punishment 
in penal institutions, but very little discussion of the fundamental 
causes of crime. 

I have read many reports of so-called ‘crime commissions” but 
I have as yet seen nothing very extensive on the causes of crime. 
It is true that some generalities are used such as the war, prohibition, 
and deficiencies in home training; but rarely does anyone undertake 
to discuss the causes of crime from the standpoint of economic 
conditions. That is a taboo subject carefully avoided even by 
experts. 

It is really as important to prevent the commitment of crime as it 
is to apprehend criminals. We hope in Minnesota, through the 
joint efforts of prosecutors’ associations, sheriffs’ associations, and 
police officers’ associations, to effect during the coming summer a 
coordinated system of criminal apprehension. We have already 
made a beginning in that the persons concerned in this apprehen- 
sion have evidenced a willingness and a desire to build up a system 
which will permit law enforcing agencies of one community to aid 
law enforcing agencies of another. 

We have in this state a Bureau of Criminal Apprehension. It 
has a fingerprint department. It has some Bertillon pictures. But 
it also has a small appropriation. We have made this much progress. 
We have secured a blanket request from all the sheriffs in Minnesota 
permitting the Bureau, at its discretion, to send operatives into any 
county of the state. 

I believe that better apprehension will be attained only through 
the cooperation of all the law enforcing agencies of a community 
or a state, or of adjoining states. I haven’t any great hope about 
the adjoining states, although I am proud to say that in southern 
Minnesota we have formed an association of peace officers and 
prosecutors which cooperates with a similar association in northern 
Iowa, that territory being contiguous to southern Minnesota. In the 
future we expect to have similar organizations in western Minnesota 
and South Dakota. I do not know that any similar organizations 
exist in any other place in the United States. 

At every meeting of crime commissions or persons interested in 
better law enforcement which I have attended, there have been 
lengthy discourses on the prosecutor,—the poor prosecutor confronted 
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with able, tricky and adroit criminal counsel, against whom all the 
laws operate, and who has but a meagre chance to secure a convic- 
tion! Of course the opposite is true. The prosecutor comes into 
court with all the power of the law behind him, particularly in a 
large city where he has at his beck and call dozens of police officers, 
sufficient funds to hire experts, and all of the means from a financial 
standpoint he could desire for securing evidence. He goes into 
court, it is true, handicapped to some extent by certain rules of law. 
But they are rules of law which are adopted for the purpose of 
protecting human rights and liberties, and they exist so that these 
liberties may not be abused. If it so happens that they are used for 
the purpose of aiding one who is not entitled to them, that is un- 
fortunate. But yet, they must be there. 

I haven't yet reached the stage where I believe in a substitute for 
jury trial, particularly in the case of adults. I have seen too many 
men tried in our federal courts for political crimes who, even with 
the benefit of the constitutional guarantees, were unable to secure a 
fair trial, to be willing to relinquish in any degree in peace time, 
or in war time, any constitutional guarantees, or any rules of sub- 
stantive law which are designed to protect one charged with crime. 
I do not believe that the people who desire to change the law so 
as to make it easier to convict are correct in their theory. 

The prosecution is carried on in the name of society. Society is 
the plaintiff and sitting in the jury box are twelve members of 
society. Of course you may say that juries usually consist of dumb 
people. To my mind jurors are no less intelligent than the average 
intelligence of the community from which they are selected; and 
a reflection upon juries and their intelligence is a reflection on the 
intelligence of the community. In my experience I have usually 
found that there were at least some people on an average jury of 
twelve who had average or better than average intelligence. In 
this state the prosecutor cannot comment upon the failure of a 
defendant to take the witness stand in his own behalf. Such com- 
ment is ground for a reversal of conviction and the granting of a 
new trial. Yet I have never failed to observe that some one in the 
jury, where a defendant fails to take the stand, takes notice of it 
and draws a conclusion, justified or not, that the person refrains 
from taking the stand because he is afraid of cross-examination. 

Without referring to any particular body that has undertaken to 
change the laws, I am reminded of the fact that it is often recom- 
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mended that a prosecutor be permitted to comment on the failure 
of the defendant to take the witness stand in his own behalf. The 
constitution provides that no one shall be obliged to incriminate 
himself involuntarily. No one can be made to testify against him- 
self either in a judicial proceeding or in a preliminary examination 
by police officials or in a jail. If you grant this constitutional right 
and then permit the prosecutor to comment upon the failure of a 
defendant to take the witness stand, are you not penalizing the 
defendant for exercising his constitutional privilege? 


In Minnesota the supreme court has adopted a rule that the all 
pervading force of truth must dominate and that technicalities must 
yield to this truth. And so we have no particular quarrel with our 
substantive law. Some time ago I made a survey covering five 
years of supreme court activity, and found that out of 119 cases 
on appeal during a five year period, only 27 were reversed. In other 
words in 27 instances the defendant was sent back for retrial. Of 
these 27 cases, 11 were reversed for misconduct, either on the part 
of a prosecutor, or on the part of a court. Strange as it may seem 
in 15 of the 27 cases where the convictions were for sex crimes, 
new trials were granted because the evidence apparently was not 
convincing to the court, bearing in mind the case with which such 
charges may be made and the difficulty of disproving them. In the 
27 cases, in so far as I analyzed them, there was not a single reversal 
on a mere technicality. The reversals were for substantial injury to 
the right of the one charged and tried for crime. Although I am 
not so familiar with the decisions of other state courts, yet from 
the incidental reading of various reports, I find that all the later 
decisions are tending to sweep aside technicalities and to decide 
cases largely upon the question of whether or not guilt has been 
proven beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Minnesota is the only state in the Union where counsel for the 
defense has the closing argument to the jury. In the federal court 
the prosecutor opens and closes. In some state jurisdictions he does 
likewise. Various attempts have been made in Minnesota to change 
this law but without success. I am uncertain in my own mind as 
to whether or not a closing argument, or an opening argument is 
the best. I do not know but what the prosecutor, having the open- 
ing argument, may so cement the conclusion of guilt in the minds 
of the jury that no argument will change it. 
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A great deal has been said regarding the conduct of lawyers 
engaged in the practice of criminal law. The average criminal law- 
yer is pictured as a tricky, cunning, shrewd, adroit sort of individual. 
I have not found him so. It seems to me that in the practice of his 
particular specialty he is much more ethical than many of the high 
minded members of the legal profession who do not engage in 
criminal practice. During the ten years, I was a prosecuting at- 
torney, no criminal lawyer ever came to my office and deliberately 
misrepresented any facts in connection with the guilt of his client. 
While I do not pretend to know about criminal lawyers in other 
jurisdictions, I am pleased to say that those with whom I have come 
in contact were just as much entitled to be called “gentlemen of the 
bar” as any lawyer engaged in work attendant on the legal profes- 
sion. Most of the judges in Minnesota will corroborate this state- 
ment. 


THE BAUMES LAWS 


As an association you are primarily interested in punishment 
because your field of activity isn’t entered until some one has been 
convicted or has pleaded guilty. Whenever a mistake is made in 
the matter of leniency there is a great deal of interest aroused and 
a desire created on the part of many people to insure a more severe 
punishment for all persons committing crime, whether they are 
convicted by a jury or plead guilty before a judge. As an example, 
there are in this state, as in many other states, the so-called Baumes 
Laws which arbitrarily provide for doubling the penalty for the 
second and third offenses; and a maximum penalty of life for a 
fourth offender. These are mandatory provisions leaving no dis- 
cretion with the court; making no distinction between crimes which 
bear no relationship to each other, and based upon no other desire 
than to inflict as cruel and harsh a punishment as possible. 

I was very much opposed to these laws as a prosecutor. It would 
give me great pleasure as Governor to sign an act repealing these 
laws. The State Senate of Minnesota in its last session by a vote, 
as I recall, of 42 to 14, disapproved the law. The House did not 
see fit to do so. 

The law would not be particularly objectionable providing dis- 
cretion was left to the court. I have seen a great many cases where 
it was an absolute miscarriage of justice to impose the penalties 
provided by laws corresponding to the Baumes Laws of New York 
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state. For example, a man forges a check for ten dollars. The 
punishment is one to ten years. Sometime in his youth he has com- 
mitted a carnal crime on a person of insufficient age. Because of 
this his sentence becomes two to twenty years. What relation is 
there between the forging of a check and the previous commission 
of a so-called sex crime? None. 

We once had the case of a man who committed a number of 
burglaries, (three I believe) in his early life. When he reached the 
age of about sixty-five he committed forgery, because he didn’t have 
enough to eat. It was due to an economic cause and yet the law said 
that upon his conviction of the crime of forging this check in order 
to eat, he should be sentenced to life imprisonment, because at some 
time in the past he had been three times convicted of petty crimes. 
It does not make any difference how severe you make these laws or 
how stringent or mandatory, persons who are humanly inclined will 
find a way to evade them whether they be judges, prosecutors, grand 
juries, or other bodies. It is possible for instance, to charge one who 
forges a check for ten dollars with petty larceny, (obtaining less 
than twenty-five dollars by false pretences). In this way the Baumes 
Laws are evaded. So you see that even assuming that the design 
was a proper one,—to inflict cruel and harsh punishment,—persons 


charged with the enforcement of these laws who are humanly inclined 
will find means for seeing that leniency is exercised and humanity 
prevails. 


PROBATION ENDORSED 


I am a strong believer in the probation system. I recall when 
a very severe attack was made upon it in Minnesota some three or 
four yeats ago as a result of a parole by the Parole Board of some 
person who after being paroled committed a murder. A very dis- 
tinguished gentleman, still a resident of this city, severely criticized 
the Parole Board for its action in this particular case, and criticized 
also the number of probations granted. He said that in 50 per cent 
of the cases in which the defendants were eligible for probation the 
District Court of Hennepin County, presumably upon the recom- 
mendation of the prosecutor, granted probation. He fulminated, 
and inveighed, and carried on, and pictured a very terrible situation 
in which any ordinary person in the audience would assume that 
on going home he would be in danger either of being robbed or 
having his throat cut. He neglected to refer to what happened to 
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the 51 per cent who had been placed on probation, and when asked 
as to that he confessed he did not know,—that he was not interested, 
—the percentage was too high. This reflects the attitude of a great 
many people toward leniency in the form of probation or parole. 
Whether we have failed to properly educate the public as to the 
necessity for probation or parole, or whether it is due to some other 
cause, I do not know. But this gentleman should have known bet- 
ter. He was a high-minded lawyer. The probation system had been 
very successful in Hennepin County, and this was an unfair attack. 
I do not propose to elaborate upon it, but offer it to you as an ex- 
ample of the fact that if a person of that type, who should know 
better, jumps to such conclusions, what must be the attitude of the 
general public, especially when inflamed by talk of unusual leniency? 

In this matter of probation and parole, we not only must be 
scientific in determining those who are entitled to probation and 
parole, but we must educate people to the necessity for probation 
and parole in a great many cases. We must show them that society 
is much better off, in a great many cases, by granting probation than 
by sending an individual to a penitentiary and there placing him 
in indiscriminate contact with professional criminals who teach him 
that philosophy of life best expressed by the term, “The world 
owes me a living.” 

So in all these matters of punishment, correction and prevention 
of crime, we come down to the proposition that what is most sorely 
needed is public enlightenment. I do not believe that one person 
in a thousand in this city now knows that we have a probation de- 
partment; what its purposes are; the prevention of crime it accom- 
plishes; and the good citizens it makes. I should like some means 
of acquainting the public with these facts. When we get through 
with the matter of coordination in this state we hope to take this up. 

I :a sure that you are endeavoring to do as much as you can 
along the lines I have mentioned, and it is my privilege to commend 
you for it. I am happy, as the Governor of this state, to have you 
with us, and to have the people of this state receiving the benefit 
of the discussions through the reading of newspaper accounts of 
your meetings. I have noticed that some of the discussions have 
brought forth editorial comment, which is a good thing, because 
it sets people to thinking. I hope this meeting will be productive of 
a greater understanding among the people of Minnesota of the prob- 
lems attendant upon criminal procedure, probation and parole. 
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Summary of New Legislation 
Concerning Probation and 


Juvenile Courts 
1930 - 1931 


FRANCIS H. HILLER 
Field Secretary, National Probation Association 


Rv of the legislatures met in 1930, but in 1931 there was a 
considerable amount of important new legislation in this field. 
New adult or general probation laws were adopted in Alabama 
and Colorado, and laws for the suspension of sentence in South 
Dakota and Tennessee; existing provisions were amended and in 
some instances greatly extended in Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York, Oregon and Wisconsin. 

The laws governing the court care of children were extensively 
revised in Maryland and Utah, and amended in Alabama, Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York and Ohio. Commissions to study 
the problems of children, including court treatment, were created 
in Connecticut and Kansas. 

Additional probation service or compensation for probation officers 
was authorized by new legislation in Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Maryland, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

A state probation commission was created in Oregon, and addi- 
tional powers of supervision of probation or juvenile courts were 
conferred upon state welfare departments in Alabama, Michigan 
and Texas. Proposals for increased participation by the state in 
probation work were also advanced in the legislatures of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and North Carolina, 
and appear to be receiving increasing consideration. 

Measures for socialized procedure in cases of non-support and 
desertion were adopted in Maryland, and proposed in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 
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The National Probation Association cooperated with state depart- 
ments and welfare organizations in preparing legislative drafts for 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Utah and Wyoming. 

A brief summary of the leading measures passed during the past 
two years follows: 


ALABAMA: An adult probation law was passed over the 
Governor's veto. Alabama heretofore has authorized the placing 
of adults on probation only in domestic relations cases in the Bir- 
mingham court. The new act provides for the use of probation in all 
cases where the punishment is fixed at not more than ten years in 
the pentitentiary and for all offenses punishable by fine or by im- 
prisonment in the county prison. Provision is made for the expenses 
but not for salaries of adult probation officers. (1931 Nos. 378 and 
379.) 

The juvenile court law was amended in several respects: the pro- 
vision that probation officers “‘shall” file petition was omitted; the 
provision for release of children on bail in the juvenile courts was 
omitted; the proceeding in juvenile court is now called “hearing” 
instead of “‘trial’’; the provision that children may be adjudged 
“wards of the state’ is omitted, and, of the utmost importance, it 
is now provided that ‘no child coming under the provision of this 
Act shall be confined in any jail except by the order of the juvenile 
court.” (1931 No. 315.) The powers of the State Child Welfare 
Commission with reference to juvenile court probation work were 
strengthened, one of the new provisions reading that “The State 
Child Welfare Commission shall prescribe reasonable standards of 
education, training and experience which must be attained by any 
applicant for the position of probation officer in any of the several 
juvenile courts of the state.”” (1931 No. 316.) 

The Montgomery County juvenile court law was revised. (1931 
No. 70.) 

A domestic relations court act applying to Mobile only was en- 
acted, but has been held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Alabama, for defective procedure in connection with its adoption. 


ARIZONA: Provision was made for the appointment of assistant 
adult probation officers in counties of the first class. The law had 
previously authorized the appointment of only one probation officer 
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in each of these counties. In other counties, as heretofore the 
juvenile probation officer is required to act as adult probation officer. 
Adult probation officers, as heretofore, are to be appointed by the 
judges, but the amendment of 1931 requires the approval of the 
county board of supervisors. Adult probation officers are given 
certain additional powers and duties. They are required to bank all 
monies received, investigate all cases referred by the court, keep 
complete written records and bring defaulting probationers into 
court. (1931 Ch. 108.) 


CALIFORNIA: Plans were initiated for broadening the scope 
of the adult probation law, but were dropped owing to the death 
of the leading sponsor. Mr. Plover, State Supervisor of Probation, 
writes that he believes the publicity given will be instrumental in 
making the change possible at the next session of the legislature. 
The juvenile court law was amended by additional provisions re- 
garding the circumstances under which a child may be declared free 
from the control of his parents (1931 Ch. 794) and in other par- 
ticulars. (1931 Ch. 753 and 1026, Section 17.) 


COLORADO: An adult probation law was adopted, authorizing 
the district courts to place on probation, with the approval of the 
district attorney, persons convicted of any crime except murder, 
provided that the defendant has not previously been convicted of 
a felony. Salaried probation officers are authorized only for Denver. 
In all other counties the sheriff is to be ex-officio probation officer, 
without additional compensation unless otherwise provided by the 
county commissioners. In Denver the county, juvenile and justice’s 
courts are also authorized to use probation under this act with the 
approval in writing of the district attorney. The Colorado Prison 
Association led in the securing of this legislation. (1931 Ch. 136.) 

Colorado has previously authorized probation for minors con- 
victed of any offense in the county courts and for adults in non- 
support cases, but other adults could only be placed on probation 
under the “redemption of offenders” act, which was applicable only 
in cases of misdeameanors, on written petition of the district 
attorney. 


CONNECTICUT: A child welfare commission was appointed 
by the General Assembly to study all laws relating to child welfare 
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and report to the next session of the Assembly. Improvement of the 
juvenile court and probation system is one of the purposes in view. 
(1931 No. 177.) The juvenile court law was amended with regard 
to the commitment of children to correctional institutions and ap- 
peals by such institutions from orders of the juvenile court revoking 
orders of commitment. (1931 No. 95.) The 1930 Code Sections 
6487 (suspension of sentence) and 6518 (commitment to probation 
officers) were combined (1931 No. 335) with the result of making 
applicable to probation the exceptions applying previously only to 
suspension of sentence,—third convictions of felonies and second 
convictions of driving a motor vehicle while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. 


DELAWARE: The maximum salary for probation officers in 
the Court of General Sessions was increased to $183.33 per month. 
(1931 Act approved May 1.) 


FLORIDA: A bill proposing much-needed revision of the 
juvenile court law, revealed by our survey, was drafted by the Na- 
tional Probation Association on request of the State Board of Public 
Welfare, and was supported by the Board and leading juvenile court 
judges, but failed of passage. 


GEORGIA: The work of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, which has in the past given advisory service to juvenile courts, 
was transferred to the new Board of Control of Eleemosynary In- 
stitutions. 


IDAHO: A bill to permit minors between the age of sixteen and 
eighteen to be sentenced to the county jails or state penitentiary 
was defeated. 


ILLINOIS: Important legislation affecting juvenile courts and 
both juvenile and adult probation, proposed by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the Governor’s Children’s Code 
Commission, passed the Senate, but failed in the House. The 
National Probation Association assisted in the preparation of the 
bills. They provided for many improvements in the juvenile court 
law, including the raising of the jurisdictional age limit from seven- 
teen to eighteen years for boys (the present age limit for girls) 
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and for increased participation of the state in probation work, 
through a staff to be set up in the Department of Public Welfare. 
The Department was to establish, through competitive examina- 
tions, lists of persons eligible for appointment as probation officers 
in the juvenile and criminal courts. An appropriation was in- 
cluded from which the state should pay the salary of a probation 
officer for work with adults in each judicial circuit, and half the 
salary of a juvenile court probation officer in each county, provided 
these officers were appointed from the state lists. 

Two important measures, however, were adopted (Approved June 
27, 1931) depriving city courts and municipal courts of jurisdiction 
under the juvenile court law, leaving jurisdiction to the county and 
circuit courts only. 


INDIANA: The juvenile court law was amended so as to re- 
quire separate juvenile courts only in cities of more than 300,000 
population, instead of 100,000 as previously. Fort Wayne, Evans- 
ville, Gary and South Bend were shown by the 1930 census to have 
passed the 100,000 mark, and it was argued that separate juvenile 
courts for these cities would be a needless expense. (1931 Ch. 43.) 


IOWA: Following our state-wide survey of juvenile court and 
probation work, a bill drafted by the National Probation Association 
was presented, proposing important changes in the organization and 
procedure of juvenile courts and providing for more probation 
officers. The bill passed the Senate unanimously but did not come 
to a vote in the House. 


KANSAS: A temporary commission was created, of five mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, to study the state’s methods and re- 
sources in the treatment of delinquency, crime, dependency and 
mental disease and defect. The members of the commission include 
A. E. Jones, Chief Probation Officer of Wichita, Sedgwick County. 
(1931 Ch. 287.) 


MAINE: An effort was made to take Maine out of the list of 
states having no juvenile court laws. The law adopted, after 
much whittling down of the bill introduced, applies only to 
children under fifteen years of age, does not contain the terms 
“delinquency” or “juvenile court,” and allows all municipal courts 
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to try cases of children; it appeats to make little improvement in the 
court care of children except to deprive justices’ courts of jurisdic- 
tion, and to authorize the appointment by the judges of “special” 
probation officers to serve without compensation except for their 


expenses. 


MARYLAND: Notable progress was made in Maryland affect- 
ing both juvenile courts and adult probation. Maryland has had 
specially organized juvenile courts only in Baltimore city and in 
Allegany and Washington Counties. The new law provides for the 
appointment by the Governor of a “magistrate for juvenile causes” 
in every other county of the state as soon as county commissioners 
make appropriations for their salaries. The appointments are to be 
made on recommendation of county juvenile court committees of 
five members appointed by the Governor in each county. The 
magistrates are authorized to appoint probation officers on recom- 
mendation of the juvenile court committees, to be paid such salaries 
as the county commissioners may determine. The juvenile court 
committees have now all been appointed, and in some counties the 
magistrates and probation officers are already at work. 

Important improvements were also made in the juvenile court 
system of Baltimore city. The salaries of the judge and clerk 
were increased. Additional stenographic service was authorized, 
and a clause was added to the law requiring that complete records 
be kept which are to be withheld from indiscriminate public inspec- 
tion. The judge was authorized to establish a psychiatric clinic for 
the court by appointing a physician, a psychiatrist and a stenographer. 

The probation department (adult) of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore city was also established for the first time on a formal 
basis, the probation officers having previously been appointed as 
court attendants. It is mandatory upon the city to appropriate 
$40,000 for the probation department beginning with 1932, (an in- 
crease of $10,000). The new probation law is broad in its pro- 
visions, containing no limitation as to the types of offenses. Even 
before conviction, if the defendant assents in writing, probation may 
be ordered. Persons appealing from convictions before police magis- 
trates or justices of the peace are also entitled to the benefits of the 
probation law. A feature not to be found in adult probation laws 
of other states is a provision that information obtained by a proba- 
tion officer in the discharge of his duty is not receivable as evidence 
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before any court in the state and may not be disclosed, except with 
the consent of the judges, to any one but other members of the 
probation staff and, of course, the judges for whom the information 
was obtained. This latter provision meets a difficulty which has 
been experienced in many probation departments, especially in adult 
courts. 

Another state-wide law adopted in Maryland amends the existing 
provisions regarding desertion and non-support, authorizes the 
state’s attorney to receive complaints, hold preliminary examinations, 
summons and heats witnesses under oath, and notify the person 
complained of. With the written consent of the latter, the judge may 
without formal trial enter an order in accordance with the agreement 
reached and release him on probation. It is planned to have repre- 
sentatives of the probation department assist the state’s attorney 
in adjusting these family difficulties. If the defendant refuses over- 
tures toward adjustment and insists upon his legal rights, the old 
procedure with indictment and trial will be followed; likewise if the 
wife insists upon a formal trial of the issue. These additional fea- 
tures of the law will obviate (1) arrésting the husband and remand- 
ing him to jail if bail cannot be secured; (2) the necessity of the 
grand jury hearing testimony; and (3) occupying the time of 
judge and jury in the criminal court in trying cases of this 
character. 


MASSACHUSETTS: A special legislative commission on child 
welfare laws submitted a most able report, with sixty bills to ac- 
complish the recommendations made. Thirty-two of these were 
enacted, including a number of important measures relating to juve- 
nile offenders. Physical and mental examinations of children be- 
fore they are committed to institutions as delinquents were made 
mandatory. Commitment was authorized to the State Department 
of Public Welfare instead of to jail of certain offenders fourteen 
yeats or over awaiting trial. Jail or the custody of a probation 
officer were previously the only alternatives.) Privacy in juvenile 
court hearings was made mandatory instead of permissive. The 
word “‘committed” was substituted for “sentenced” applying to boys 
sent by the courts to the state correctional school. 

Among the important measures which failed this year were one 
to limit newspaper publicity relating to juvenile delinquents, one to 
require the approval of the State Board of Probation of the appoint- 
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ment of juvenile probation officers, one to eliminate the requirement 
of approval by the county commissioners of the salaries of probation 
officers when fixed by the judges, and one to raise the juvenile de- 
linquency age from seventeen to eighteen years. Some of these 
measures which failed were referred to the next legislature and 
doubtless will be given further attention. 


MICHIGAN: On recommendation of the State Crime Com- 
mission, the Michigan adult probation law was amended both as 
to probation procedure and as to supervision of all probation work 
in the state by the Department of Welfare. 

It is made clear that restitution may be required as one of the 
conditions of probation. An added provision authorizes the court to 
require that the defendant pay a fine or be imprisoned in the county 
jail for not longer than sixty days as one of the conditions of pro- 
bation. The new act also requires that before any person is sen- 
tenced for a felony, a probation officer shall make a social investiga- 
tion of the case. If the defendant is then committed to an institu- 
tion, a copy of the probation officer’s report must accompany the 
commitment papers. Such investigations in cases of misdeameanor 
are optional with the courts as heretofore. 

The State Welfare Department is directed to exercise general 
supervision over the work of all probation officers, prescribe forms, 
require detailed reports from probation officers, provide for the or- 
ganization and cooperation of probation officers in the several courts 
and ‘‘to examine and study the whole question of probation in Michi- 
gan and elsewhere.” Notice of the appointment of probation 
officers must be given in writing to the State Welfare Department 
within thirty days after the appointments are made. The director 
of the Welfare Department is also authorized to appoint an unpaid 
probation council of five to assist him in an advisory capacity. He 
is to visit the courts, inspect the probation work and confer with 
the judges and probation officers thereon. It is required that there 
shall be held an annual conference of the probation officers of the 
state, to be called by the director of the State Welfare Department, 
the expenses of the probation officers to be paid by the county. 
(1931 No. 308.) 


MISSOURI: Bills were passed increasing the salaries of juvenile 
court probation officers in Jackson County (with Kansas City) and 
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of the chief probation officer in St. Louis (Act approved April 23, 
1931). 


MONTANA: A very well-drawn revision of the juvenile court 
law proposed by the State Crime Commission was defeated. 


NEBRASKA: The establishment of county boards of public 
welfare was authorized, with important relation to the juvenile 
courts and probation. In each county where such a board is es- 
tablished, the five members are to be appointed by the judge of the 
juvenile or county court, acting jointly with the county commis- 
sioners. The commissioners may appoint county social workers, 
whose duties among others are to act as juvenile court probation 
officers. (1931 C. 121.) 

No state financial aid is authorized for the work of the county 
welfare boards but their development will be fostered and guided 
by the State Department of Public Welfare. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Following our state-wide study of juve- 
nile courts and probation, three bills prepared by the Association 
were introduced, revising the juvenile court system, providing for 


adult probation, and establishing a state probation system to be 
administered by the State Department of Public Welfare; but none 
of these was adopted, though they were strongly supported and 
had the endorsement of the Governor and the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


NEW JERSEY: The juvenile and domestic relations court law 
was amended to provide for the appointment by the Governor of 
judges of such courts in Union and Bergen Counties. (1931 Ch. 
75.) Heretofore New Jersey has had special juvenile court judges 
only in the two largest counties, Hudson and Essex. 

A bill was presented to require probation officers to make monthly 
reports to the State Department of Institutions and Agencies and 
to cooperate with the department in carrying into effect the state 
policies for the extension and development of probation. This 
bill passed one house but failed in the other. 


NEW MEXICO: A bill to authorize justices of the peace to sus- 
pend sentence after imposing a fine was defeated. An act was 
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passed creating the office of “Juvenile Court Attorney” in each judi- 
cial district. The district attorneys are to act in this capacity, and 
are to be paid $1,200 additional a year. They are to “represent the 
state” in all matters involving juvenile delinquents or neglected 
or dependent children, and those who contribute to their delinquency 
or neglect. (1931 C. 158.) 


NEW YORK: The State Division of probation law was amended 
to make the authority of the Division clearly applicable to probation 
in children’s courts. (1930 Ch. 283.) 


The general probation law was amended so that no person may be 
placed on probation until an investigation has been made and a 
report thereof considered by the court regarding the circumstances 
of the offense, criminal record and social history of the defendant. 
In felony cases, it was provided in addition that the district attorney 
must be given an opportunity to be heard by the court before an 
order is made for probation or suspension of sentence. (1930 Ch. 
298.) 

The county children’s court law was re-enacted to conform to 
the new public welfare law and with numerous improvements in 
form. (1930 Ch. 393.) 


The legislature provided for the establishment in Westchester 
County of a probation department to serve all courts in the county 
except the city courts now employing a probation officer, which 
latter courts will also come under the county probation department 
whenever they cease to employ their own probation officers. The 
act provides for a county director of probation appointed by the 
county judge, judge of the children’s court and the senior judge 
of the supreme court. Probation officers and other employees are 
to be appointed by the director of probation with the approval of 
the same judges. The salaries of all employees are to be fixed by 
the county board of supervisors. (1930 Ch. 615.) 

For Rockland County an act was passed to authorize the payment 
of a salary of $3,000 a year to the judge of a children’s court if a 
special judge is chosen other than the county judge. (1930 Ch. 869.) 
The County of Tioga was authorized to pay the county judge addi- 
tional compensation for his work as children’s court judge, over and 
above the compensation provided for in the children’s court act. 
(1931 Ch. 363.) The children’s court of the city of Buffalo was 
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abolished and the jurisdiction of the children’s court of Erie County 
extended to include the city of Buffalo. (1931 Ch. 211.) 

The Code of Criminal Procedure was amended in relation to 
abandonment cases to provide that the period of probation may con- 
tinue until the seventeenth birthday of the defendant’s youngest 
child (instead of the sixteenth). (1931 Ch. 423.) 

Among the bills which failed of passage was one to amend the 
law relating to the qualifications of probation officers so as to allow 
the substitution of five years cf continuous service as a paid proba- 
tion officer in New York state for “the equivalent of a high school 
education.” Late in the 1931 session a bill to establish 2 new system 
of family courts for the city of New York was introduced for print- 
ing and discussion, and will be introduced again early in 1932. 
It provides a non-criminal procedure based on social investigations 
and treatment. 


NORTH CAROLINA: A bill drawn by Dean Justin Miller, of 
the Duke University Law School and Vice-President of our Associa- 
tion, proposed the creation of a state board to administer adult 
probation and parole throughout the state; but failed of final 
adoption. 

The domestic relations court law was amended to apply to Forsyth 
County. (1931 Ch. 221.) 


NORTH DAKOTA: The juvenile courts were authorized 
to commit to the Institution for the Feeble-Minded, dependent, 
neglected or delinquent children who are also feeble-minded. (1931 
Ch. 123.) 

The suspension of sentence law was amended by prohibiting 
“re-commitment” of defendants after a period of eighteen months 
has elapsed after the maximum period for which he might have been 
sentenced. (1931 Ch. 131.) 


OHIO: Important acts were passed perfecting the exclusive 
original jurisdiction of the juvenile courts in cases of all juvenile 
offenders under eighteen years of age, however serious the offense 
charged (Act approved April 24, 1931) ; establishing the Juvenile 
Court of Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) as an independent court 
(Act approved April 17, 1931, effective January 1, 1935), and 
abolishing the Insolvency Court, which has heretofore had the 
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juvenile jurisdiction (Act approved April 17, 1931, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1935). 

The adult probation law was interpreted by the Court of Appeals 
for Hamilton County in the matter of John Clifford Miles, decided 
January 16, 1930, to the effect that when the court has fixed a term 
of probation and the probationer has not been returned to the court 
for sentence within the term fixed, he cannot later have his proba- 
tion extended or be sentenced by the court. Legislation proposed 
in 1931 to remedy this difficulty failed of adoption. 


OREGON: The scope of the adult probation law was broad- 
ened and a State Probation Commission was established. Drafts 
for both these laws were submitted by the National Probation 
Association. 

Formerly only the circuit courts in Oregon were authorized to 
use probation for adults, and only in cases of offenses punishable 
by not more than ten years’ imprisonment for defendants who had 
not been previously convicted of a felony. The new law applies to 
all courts having criminal jurisdiction and contains no limitation 
as to the type or repetition of offense. (1931 Ch. 396.) Only volun- 
teer probation officers are provided for. 

The State Probation Commission is to consist of five members 
to serve without pay, appointed by the Governor. It is to keep 
informed of the work of all probation officers; inspect their work 
and have access to their records; publish annually a list of probation 
officers in the state; inform courts and probation officers of legislation 
concerning probation; require reports at regular intervals from pro- 
bation officers and juvenile courts; prescribe the form of records 
and reports to be used by probation officers; and may adopt general 
rules to regulate methods and procedure in probation work. It is 
to render an annual report to the Governor with information and 
recommendations. The Commission is to elect a secretary to be its 
chief executive officer. (1931 Ch. 397.) 

The Governor was also directed to appoint a children’s code com- 
mittee. (1931 H. J. R. No. 21.) 


PENNSYLVANIA: The statutory maximum of $1,800 per 
annum for salaries of juvenile court probation officers outside 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh was removed. Salaries are now fixed 
by the judges and county commissioners. This and other progressive 
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bills were sponsored by the Pennsylvania Committee on Penal 
Affairs. Several important measures which passed were vetoed, 
among them bills for an improved procedure on cases of desertion 
and non-support, for mental examinations of defendants in criminal 
cases, and for the auditing of probation officers’ accounts. A bill 
to raise the juvenile court age from sixteen years to eighteen died 
in committee. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: A suspension of sentence law was enacted 
(1931 Ch. 126) applying to all courts having jurisdiction to try 
offenses but only “for first offenses, during good behavior, under 
such conditions as the court or judge thereof may impose.” The act 
contains no provision for the appointment of probation officers. 

An earlier suspension of sentence law was held unconstitutional 
in 1923. The new law is in pursuance of a constitutional amend- 
ment of 1930. (Article V, Section 39.) 


TENNESSEE: All trial judges having criminal jursidiction were 
authorized to “suspend imprisonment or parole” defendants, in 
all cases of misdemeanors and of felonies the maximum punish- 
ment for which does not exceed five years confinement. The defend- 
ant must make application for suspension in writing, giving his 
reasons therefor, and must pay or give security for all of the costs. 
Judgment must be pronounced in all cases. The defendant may be 
required to appear in court from time to time, but no provision is 
made for the appointment of probation officers or for supervision by 
any other officials or by volunteers. (1931 Ch. 76.) 


TEXAS: A division of child welfare was created in the State 
Board of Control, with a chief to be qualified “by adequate educa- 
tion, training and experience”, among whose duties are cooperation 
with the juvenile courts and promotion of the enforcement of laws 
for the protection of neglected and delinquent children. (1931 
Ch. 194.) 

The salary of the chief juvenile officer in Harris County (Hous- 
ton) was increased to $5,000. (1931 Ch. 302.) 


UTAH: Following our survey of two years ago, a bill thoroughly 
revising the state juvenile court system, with the State Juvenile 
Court Commission at its head, was prepared by our Association, 
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and with some changes has become law. Judges as well as probation 
officers of juvenile courts in all parts of the state are to be appointed 
on the basis of merit, after competitive tests of fitness. Juvenile 
court organization and procedure are revised along the lines of the 
standard juvenile court law. The age limit remains at eighteen 
years. Children charged with felonies may be prosecuted in the 
district courts, but the judge thereof “‘shall sit first as a committing 
magistrate, and .. . if . . . such prosecution would be harmful to 
the best interest of the juvenile, he may order the case transferred 
to the juvenile court.” (1931 Ch. 29.) 


WISCONSIN: The adult probation law was broadened to 
apply to all cases of felony except certain specified serious offenses. 
The law formerly applied only to those felonies punishable by 
imprisonment for not exceeding ten years. The provisions relating 
to the probation of minors was also broadened in the same particu- 
lars. In cases of both minors and adults, the limitation of the use 
of probation in felony cases to persons not previously convicted of 
a felony was repealed. (1931 Ch. 214 and 150.) 

A separate probation department was established for the District 
Court of Milwaukee County, which deals with misdemeanors. The 
court is required to appoint a chief probation officer and may appoint 
additional officers. (1931 Ch. 357.) 

The juvenile court law was amended with respect to transfer 
of the permanent custody of children. (1931 Ch. 352.) 

Milwaukee County was authorized to combine the offices of super- 
intendent of the detention home and chief probation officer of the 
juvenile court. (1931 Ch. 356.) 


WYOMING: A juvenile court bill was prepared by the Associa- 
tion for a committee of the State Conference of Social Work, work- 
ing in cooperation with leading judges and the State Welfare De- 
partment, but was not introduced. A bill to permit district judges 
to hold hearings of children’s cases in chambers was introduced 
but not enacted. Wyoming remains without a juvenile court sys- 
tem, but the committee proposes to remain active. 


SCOTLAND: The “Probation of Offenders’ law in Scotland 
was amended, principally with relation to the appointment of pro- 
bation officers. It is now required that there shall be one or more 
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salaried probation officers appointed for every “probation area.” 
There must also be a probation committee for every probation area 
of not more than fifteen members, including some ex-officio members 
and others to be appointed by the Secretary of State. It is the duty 
of these committees to appoint the salaried probation officers, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of State, and to supervise their 
work. The Secretary of State is to fix details of salaries for probation 
officers, to prescribe their qualifications, terms of office and duties, 
and is also authorized to direct the payment for the expenses of the 
probation act of monies provided by parliament toward the expenses 
of local authorities. (21 and 22 Geo. 5, Ch. 30.) 


UNITED STATES: The federal probation law was amended 
eliminating the civil service provisions for the appointment of pro- 
bation officers and providing that the Attorney General or his 
authorized agent shall exercise general supervision over the adminis- 
tration of probation in all United States courts, investigate the work 
of probation officers, make recommendations to the judges, prescribe 
forms, and make general rules. (Act No. 310, Approved June 
6, 1930.) 


ALASKA: The jurisdiction of the commissioners and ex-officio 
justices of the peace over children was extended to include mis- 
demeanor cases, but the age limit was reduced from 17 years to 16. 
(1931 Ch. 80.) 








Annual Report 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1931 


To the Members of the National Probation Association: 






























The principal activities of the National Probation Association 
during the fiscal year April 1, 1930 to March 31, 1931 are sum- 
marized briefly in this report. Growing interest all over the coun- 
try in the need for adequate probation work and socially organized 
courts to deal with children, families, and young offenders was 
reflected by the many new laws enacted on behalf of this work in 
19311, by many reported extensions and improvements in the ser- 
vice and also by the many increasing demands upon this Associa- 
tion for field service. 


STATE AND CITY SURVEYS 


FLORIDA: A study of juvenile courts and probation was made 
at the invitation of the State Board of Public Welfare and with its 
financial assistance. Charles A. Gates, Assistant Secretary of the 
Association, spent two months in Florida making surveys of six 
representative counties and visiting a number of others. A more 
intensive survey was made in Miami at the special request of the 
judge of the juvenile court. 

An educational program was carried on during this period with 
the publication of many articles in newspapers, and addresses be- 
fore service clubs, welfare and other organizations in each of the 
counties. A report of the study with definite recommendations for 
needed legislation and extension of the work was submitted to the 
State Board and discussed at a state conference called for the pur- 
pose. The report, which was of an educational character, was 
published in pamphlet form by the State Board and widely dis- 
tributed in the state. 

A bill for an amended court law, based on the recommendations 
of the report, was introduced in the legislature but was not en- 


1 See report on new legislation, Page 249. 
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acted. Educational work has been continued in an effort to secure 
legislation in 1933. 


IOWA: The field work of a state survey of juvenile courts 
and probation was completed in March, 1930. The study was 
made at the request and with the financial assistance of the State 
Board of Control of State Institutions. Mr. Gates and Francis H. 
Hiller, Field Secretary, participated and several months were spent 
in the work. Fifteen counties were surveyed and several others 
visited. Statewide information was secured and state laws analyzed. 
The full report of the study was published, and was widely dis- 
tributed in the state. 

In June of this year Mr. Hiller presented his report at a meeting 
in Des Moines and assisted in organizing a state committee. He 
returned to meet with the committee and assist it in drafting bills 
which were introduced in the legislature. The bill for a revised 
juvenile court law passed one house of the legislature, but failed of 
passage in the other. 

Much educational work was done throughout the state and local 
improvements affected in the service in a number of localities. 
Fundamental needs for legislation to extend probation and improve 
its standards, and for a state supervising bureau remain to be met. 
We shall continue to cooperate with the local groups in bringing 
these to pass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: A statewide study of juvenile courts and 
probation was made during the year at the request of the State 
Board of Public Welfare. The study was formally authorized and 
financed in part by the Governor and Council. Mrs. Marjorie Bell, 
Field Secretary, was assigned to the work. Three months were 
spent in the field and twenty-eight cities and towns were visited. 
Full data were obtained on the work and needs of probation. The 
report was printed in December and had wide circulation in the 
state. 

A committee of prominent citizens was organized to promote the 
legislation drafted by the Association; to extend and improve juve- 
nile courts, and to establish adult probation, now entirely lacking. 
Much local educational work was done through addresses before 
state and local meetings by various members of the staff, and 
through newspaper releases. Although interest and support was 
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aroused, the proposed bills failed of passage due, we believe, to 
the current depression, as the bills called for state and local ex- 
penditure. Again the educational work is being continued looking 
toward legislation in 1933. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE: A three months study of juvenile 
delinquency in Nashville was made at the joint request of the 
Juvenile Court, Council of Social Agencies and the Nashville 
Council for Girls’ Work. The latter organization and the Com- 
munity Chest assisted in financing the survey. Mr. Hiller was as- 
signed to the work. A complete report was prepared and published. 
Mr. Hiller returned to present the report and work with a local 
committee. Recommendations for candidates were made for chief 
probation officer. 


PORTLAND, OREGON: An intensive survey of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, which developed into a demonstra- 
tion through the temporary appointment of Mrs. Bell, as chief pro- 
bation officer, was completed in May, 1930. A full report of the 
study was printed with the financial assistance of the Rotary Club 
of Portland. The work of the probation department was entirely 
reorganized along the lines indicated by the survey. This reorgani- 
zation has continued. We are cooperating closely with the judge of 
the court to secure further extension of the probation work. 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY: A four-weeks intensive study of juve- 
nile delinquency made by Mr. Gates at the request of a special 
committee representing the churches, service clubs and social or- 
ganizations was completed early in the year. A report was made to 
the committee and the local needs were brought before the public 
at a large luncheon meeting. Much interest was aroused and im- 
provements in the work with delinquent children resulted. The 
subsequent organization of a special juvenile court for the county 
has helped in meeting some of the problems which this local study 
brought out. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: At the close of the year covered by this 
report, arrangements had been completed for an intensive study of 
probation in the Municipal Court. Several visits were made to 
Cleveland to meet with a strong local committee who invited and 
helped to finance the study. 
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OTHER FIELD SERVICE 


CALIFORNIA: Mr. Gates visited the courts in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and made special studies and reports to the De- 
partment of Justice on the work of the federal probation officers 
in both cities. 


DENVER, COLORADO: Mrs. Bell visited and conferred with 
the judge of the juvenile court regarding the recommendations of 
our survey of the past year. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA: Mr. Gates visited and conferred with a 
committee including the judge and chief probation officer of the 
juvenile court regarding the recommendations of our previous 
survey. 


ILLINOIS: Several conferences were had with the State Com- 
mittee on Child Welfare Legislation and with others regarding new 
juvenile court and adult probation laws. At the invitation of the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, the General Secretary attended the 
State Conference of Social Work at Springfield in November to 
speak and confer with the committees planning legislation. He 
later visited Springfield to confer with a committee of county judges 
and the Director of Public Welfare and subsequently visited Chicago 
to assist in drafting and furthering the bills. 

The Association cooperated with the Illinois State Probation 
Officer and Dr. Donald R. Taft of the University of Illinois in 
preparing a correspondence course for probation officers. Forty- 
three probation officers took advantage of this opportunity. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS: At the request of a committee interested 
in securing a detention home, Mr. Hiller made two visits. He met 
with the committee, visited, and inspected the work of the juvenile 
court. 


KENTUCKY: Continuous cooperation was carried on with a 
state committee in behalf of an adult probation law. The General 
Secretary conferred with the committee and arranged joint meetings 
at the American Prison Association conference in Louisville. 
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MAINE: The General Secretary addressed the State Conference 






































of Social Work and assisted in drafting a juvenile court law. The ass' 
bill, considerably modified, was enacted and became the first act ex 
of its kind in the state. pet 
offi 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: The General Secretary visited 
Minneapolis and St. Paul early in March to confer with a local 
committee organized to formulate plans for the Twenty-fifth Na- Or 
tional Conference of the Association. col 
Mr. Hiller visited the courts and conferred with the judges of sta 
the Municipal Court regarding a revision of the special probation on 
law of that court. He conducted an institute for probation officers in 
referred to later in this report. sp 
wi 
NEW JERSEY: Mr. Gates spoke before a meeting of the League co 
of Women Voters of Union County on the need for a separate pa 
juvenile court in that county. The court has been established. He 
also addressed several meetings in Morris and Burlington counties. th 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK: We assisted in Ps 
framing a bill for the consolidation of the probation work of the 
county. The General Secretary represented the Association at a 
hearing before the County Board of Supervisors and otherwise 
assisted in a campaign which brought about an additional appro- “ 
ptiation of $36,000 for probation service with twenty-five new em- - 
ployees. Recommendations were made to the county judges which th 
resulted in the appointment of William J. Harper, former State tl 
Probation Officer of Rhode Island as Director of Probation to the 
county. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA: At the request of the 
President Judge of the county, we visited and conferred with the 
judges and recommended a trained and experienced man for chief 
probation officer who was appointed. We have assisted him as 
much as possible in developing the work. t 





UTAH: Following our state-wide survey of the previous year we 
have cooperated closely with the State Juvenile Court Commission 
by assisting in the drafting and securing the passage of a new model 
juvenile court law. We urged that a full-time salary be appropri- 
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ated for the Secretary of the Commission, which was done. We 
assisted him in setting up standards and establishing a system of 
examinations for all probation officers which have improved the 
personnel. A plan for giving special training to all probation 
officers on the job has been developed. 


WYOMING: Two visits were made to Wyoming by Mrs. Bell. 
On the first visit conferences were had with state officials and a 
committee appointed by the Governor. At the urgent request of 
state officials and the State Conference of Social Work, which paid 
one-half of the traveling expenses, Mrs. Bell was sent to Wyoming 
in October, remaining about ten days. She was the principal 
speaker at the conference, making four addresses. She conferred 
with the committee and others on the drafting of the first juvenile 
court law for the state. It has not yet been possible to secure its 
passage but we are continuing our interest. 


In addition to the above, Edgar H. Rue, Financial Secretary of 
the Association, visited 45 cities in the interest of our financial ap- 
peals. Many other special contacts have been made in various cities. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK 


Most of the state legislatures being in session during the year, 
many calls came to the Association for legislative assistance in draft- 
ing bills and furthering their passage. We participated actively in 
the preparation of bills for adult or juvenile probation, or both, in 
the following states: 


Florida New Hampshire 
Iowa New York 
Illinois Utah 

Maine Wyoming 


In addition we have been consulted and asked to advise in regard 
to similar bills in the following states: 


Kansas New Jersey 
Massachusetts Oregon 
Montana Pennsylvania 
Nebraska 










































INSTITUTES AND ADDRESSES 


ARKANSAS: In October, Mr. Hiller conducted a two day train- 
ing course for probation workers at the State Conference of Social 
Work. He made two addresses at the conference. 








MINNESOTA: In September, Mr. Hiller conducted a three day 
institute, consisting of lectures and discussions for the probation 
workers of Minnesota in connection with the State Conference of 
Social Work. He also addressed a general session of the conference. 

During the year members of the staff have made 129 addresses 
in all parts of the country, as follows: 
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These addresses have been before national conferences, state social 
work conferences, state teachers’ associations, women’s clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other service clubs, chambers of commerce, church 
clubs, college classes, etc. 


CONFERENCES 





The Association has conducted two national conferences on proba- 
tion work. Our annual conference at Boston in June occupied two 
full days. Joint sessions followed with the National Conference of 
Social Work. It was the largest and in some respects the best con- 
ference the Association has held. The registered delegates num- 
bered 376. 

We arranged and conducted two sessions of the American Prison 
Congress at Louisville in October. The first was a joint session with 
the Kentucky Probation Association on the need for probation in 
the state. Two members of our Board and the General Secretary 
participated actively in the first conference of federal probation 
officers held in connection with the Prison Conference. 

The Association was represented by Judge Herbert G. Cochran, 
Harrison A. Dobbs, the General Secretary and a number of its most 
active members on the Delinquency Committee of the White House 
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Conference. The committee held many meetings and presented a 
full report at the Washington Conference in November, 1930. 

The Association was represented by Judge Charles W. Hoffman, 
Herbert C. Parsons and the General Secretary on the Committee on 
Penal Institutions Probation and Parole of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. It held several all-day 
sessions and prepared a series of reports which were published by 
the Commission. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


The annual luncheon of the Association was held March 17, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York city. The speakers, Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge George W. Smyth of the Children’s 
Court of Westchester County, New York, and Sanford Bates, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, scored a conspicuous 
success. There was an attendance of over 300 at the luncheon, 
and because of the national radio hook-up, secured through the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company, a far larger audi- 
ence outside was reached. A great deal of constructive publicity 
resulted. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Study of Juvenile Detention: 


A study of the detention of children before the juvenile court 
was carried on throughout the year under the direction of Harrison 
A. Dobbs of Chicago. The study was financed under a two-year 
grant from the Bureau of Social Hygiene. Two special agents were 
in the field constantly. Supplementary work has been done by Mrs. 
Bell and other members of our staff. Up to April 1 the following 
states have been included in the detention home study. Several 
cities were studied in most states. 


Alabama Louisiana North Carolina 
Colorado Maryland Ohio 
Connecticut Michigan Oregon 
District of Columbia Missouri Pennsylvania 
Florida Nebraska South Carolina 
Georgia New Hampshire Texas 

Illinois New Jersey Virginia 
Kansas New York West Virginia 
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Vocational Guidance Work With Offenders: 


Miss Lela T. Brown has continued with a study of vocational 
guidance work with young adult offenders. This was carried on 
under a special grant from Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst of New York. 
Intensive studies of cases were made in the Court of General 
Sessions, New York. Information was gathered on employment 
resources in various communities. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The Association worked throughout the year in close cooperation 
with the Department of Justice. It actively assisted in securing an 
appropriation of $200,000 for salaries and expenses of probation 
officers which became available July 1st, and also assisted in secur- 
ing the passage of a bill in Congress originally sponsored by the 
Association, to amend the federal probation law. The bill removed 
limitations on the number of probation officers; gave supervisory 
power to the Department of Justice, and otherwise improved the 
existing law. The Association opposed an amendment removing the 
probation officers from civil service requirements. However, this 
was supported strongly by certain judges and members of Congress 
and its enactment became inevitable. 


The bill as enacted made possible the appointment of a super- 
visor of probation. Joel R. Moore, an active member of the Asso- 
ciation and Assistant Chief Probation Officer of the Recorder's 
Court in Detroit was appointed and began work July ist. The 
splendid support given to probation extension by Sanford Bates, 
Superintendent of Prisons, and the energy and ability of Mr. 
Moore have brought about rapid extension and improvement in this 
service. From eight paid probation officers at the beginning of the 
year the number was increased to fifty-one at the close. 

The Association assisted in interviewing judges and in recom- 
mending suitable candidates for many of the positions. Represen- 
tatives of the Association have visited the probation officers, co- 
operating with them and with the central office in many ways. 
Most of the federal probation officers are active members of the 
Association. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications were issued during the year: 


The monthly bulletin “Probation,” which is sent each month 
with the exception of July and August, to all active members of the 
Association and to contributors on request. 

The “Year Book,” containing the proceedings of the National 
Probation Conference with miscellaneous reports. 3,000 copies 
were printed and a copy was sent to each member and contributor 
upon request. Many copies were sold to libraries and others. 

The ‘National Directory of Probation Officers.” This has been 
issued biennially; the 1931 edition being published in February. 
It contains the names of all probation officers in the United States 
and Canada. 


SURVEY REPORTS 


Juvenile Courts and Probation in Florida: Report of the survey by Charles 
A. Gates (Published by the State Board of Public Welfare of Florida). 

Juvenile Courts and Probation in Iowa: Report of the survey by Francis 
H. Hiller and Charles A. Gates. 


Juvenile Courts and Probation in New Hampshire: Report of the survey by 
Mrs. Marjorie Bell. 


The Juvenile Court of Multnomah County, Oregon: Report of the survey 
by Mrs. Marjorie Bell. 


PAMPHLET REPRINTS FROM THE 1930 YEAR BOOK 


“The Delinquent as an Individual” by Dr. William Healy. 

““Re-examination of the Work of Children’s Courts” by 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 

“Individualization of Justice’ by Dr. Roscoe Pound. 

“Psychiatry and Crime” by Dr. Winfred Overholser. 

“Probation Service Today—Progress or Retrogression” by 
Charles L. Chute. 

“Trends of Probation” by Judge Charles W. Hoffman. 

“Popular Misconceptions Regarding Delinquency” by 
Harry M. Shulman. 


LEAFLETS 


“In the Old Family Album” 
“New Boys for Old” 

“What's Wrong with this Map” 
“Prison or Probation, Which?” 
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PUBLICITY AND EXHIBITS 


The publicity department of the Association reported the secur- 
ing of more space in the newspapers in all parts of the country, 
in magazines and other publications than in any previous year. 
General newspaper releases were sent out to all important papers 
from time to time. Much special educational publicity was secured 
in connection with the annual conference in Minneapolis and the 
annual luncheon in New York. Special articles were prepared for 
a great variety of magazines including those of a general nature, 
—law journals, religious, scientific and other publications. 

The Association has charts and exhibit material on adult and 
juvenile probation which are loaned without charge to national and 
state conferences. Exhibits were sent to 21 conferences and special 
meetings, during the year. 
































EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 





We have continued to register qualified candidates for probation 
work and have made many recommendations during the year to 
judges and others desiring experienced workers. A number have 
been satisfactorily placed. We are urging judges and other appoint- 
ing authorities to use this service and to appoint the best trained 
persons available to probation positions, regardless of residence. 


RECORD BLANKS 





The Association has continued to distribute model probation 
record blanks for both adult and juvenile probation work. These 


are published in quantity by the Association and furnished at cost 
price. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 





The paid-up membership of the Association at the close of the 
year numbered 10,762. This was a small decrease of 474 mem- 
bers over the number reported one year previous, but was 2,882 
more than the number two years ago. Membership dues and con- 
tributions received by the Association during the year, classified as 
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new members, or those renewing former dues or contributions are 
shown in the following: 
Membership Contributions received 
April 1, 1930—March 31, 1931 
Renewals 
Up to $1.99. 352 
1991 
2.01—$ 5.00 2402 
5.01— 10.00 882 
10.01— 25.00 539 
25.01— 50.00 108 
50.01—100.00 58 
Over $100.00 5 


6337 


The Association has been greatly aided by leading members 
and supporters in various states who have cooperated in sending out 
financial appeals for the work. 

Our field service department organized in 1926 under a generous 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, continues to be partly sup- 
ported by the Fund. The original three-year grant was renewed 
for another three years in 1929. The money received from the Fund 
has decreased each year. During the year an appropriation of 
$7,500 was received. 

For the special two years’ study of juvenile detention for which 
the Association has received a grant of $33,000 from the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, there was received during the fiscal year the sum of 
$19,094.68. , 

For the study of vocational guidance with young offenders there 
was received from Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst the sum of $4,000. 

The Association is grateful to all of its donors for their generous 
investment in the work which has made possible its successful 
growth. 


GENERAL WORK 


The Association serves as a clearing house for information on all 
phases of probation and social work organization in the courts. 
Requests are received for information and assistance from every 
state in the Union and from many foreign countries. Information 
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and assistance are given on laws and procedures, and literature of 
all kinds is furnished. 

The Association needs a Research Department. During the year 
the members of the field and office staff made special studies and 
collected information so far as time allowed. We endeavor to 
collect all reports and publications in the probation field and to 
secure information and statistics wherever available. We try to 
keep up-to-date lists of judges and probation officers throughout 
the country. 

The furnishing of information and assistance to local courts and 
other agencies, and the carrying on of general educational work with 
the public have been increasing throughout the year and can be still 
further extended as interest in the work increases and the need for 
its extension becomes more and more apparent. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES L. CHUTE, 


General Secretary. 





Treasurer’s Report 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1931 


BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1930 
RECEIPTS: 


Dues and contributions 


.$ 4,712.25 


. $86,877.56 


Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., donation 19,094.68 


Commonwealth Fund, donation . 
Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, donation 
Mrs. Winifred Tyson, legacy . 


The Hartley Corporation, donation 
Local contributions for field service 


expenses : 

Sale of publications 
Interest on bank balances . 
Interest on bonds 
Miscellaneous 


Total receipts 


Total 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Salaries 

Extra services 
Traveling expenses 
Printing 
Multigraphing 
Postage . 

Rent ‘ 
Office supplies ‘ 
Telephone and telegraph 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous . 


Total disbursements 
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7,500.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 


5,282.32 
1,422.92 
112.25 
470.00 
697.87 


126,957.60 


. $131,669.85 


. $70,894.33 


6,135.10 
9,438.54 
10,995.03 
10,163.29 
12,971.23 
4,521.60 
3,143.72 
716.78 
599.21 
449.72 


- 130,028.55 





BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1931: 


Cm@eme tt tt te tl eR SURSO 
PE See wi ew te 25.00 


Traveling expense funds . . . . . 1,100.00 
$ 1,641.30 


SECURITIES OWNED, MARCH 31, 1931 


Par Value Cost 
Allegheny Corporation fifteen-year collateral trust 
convertible bonds 5%, due February 1, 1944. $2,000.00 $2,006.50 


Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
twenty-year convertible gold bonds series A 434%, 
due November 1, 1949 2,000.00 2,004.00 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company twenty-year con- 
vertible gold bonds series A 514%, due May 1, 
1,000.00 1,092.00 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company convertible debentures 6%, due January 
15, 1948 2,000.00 2,484.00 


The Texas Corporation convertible sinking fund 
gold debenture bonds 5%, due October 1, 1944... 2,000.00 2,029.00 


$9,000.00 $9,615.50 
=——S. 


HENRY bE FOREST BALDWIN, Treasurer. 


CERTIFICATE 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC.: 


We have audited your records of cash receipts and disbursements 
for the year ended March 31, 1931, and have verified the securities 
owned, and 


WE HEREBY CERTIF¥Y that the above statements set forth the 
Association’s receipts for the year as recorded, its disbursements 
for the year, its cash balance at March 31, 1931, and the securities 
owned at that date. 


(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS. 
New York, April 18, 1931. 
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NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


BY-LAWS 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1925 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National Probation 
Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, both 
juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations and research; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the publication 
and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, domes- 
tic relations or family courts and other specialized courts using probation; 

To coéperate so far as possible with all movements, promoting the scientific 
and human treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and organiza- 
tions who apply for membership and are accepted by the Board of Direc- 
tors and who pay dues annually. Members shall be classified as active mem- 
bers, contributing members, supporting members, sustaining members, 
patrons, life members, and organization members. Active members shall be 
those who pay dues of $2.00 or more a year; except that when arrangements 
are made for the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association 
of probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national association, 
the Board of Directors may authorize a reduction of dues for active mem- 
bership. Contributing members shall be those who contribute $5.00 or more 
annually to the Association. Supporting members shall be those who con- 
tribute $10.00 or more annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall 
be those who contribute $25.00 or more annually to the Association. Patrons 
shall be those who contribute $100.00 or more during a single calendar year. 
Life members shall be those who contribute $1000.00 or more to the Associa- 
tion. Organization members shall consist of organizations, courts or institu- 
tions which shall contribute $10.00 or more annually to the Association. 
Members who fail to pay their dues after reasonable notice in writing by 
the Treasurer or General Secretary shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Board of Directors. The President and 
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Vice-President shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. They shall serve one year and until their successors are elected. 
The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected by the Board of 
Directors and shall serve during its pleasure. The Board may elect honorary 
vice-presidents in its discretion who shall serve during its pleasure. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


The President shall act as Chairman at all business meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall so act. The 
General Secretary shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. The 
Treasurer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and shall 
report thereon to the Board of Directors. 





ARTICLE VI—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall consist of twenty-eight members so elected 
that the terms of seven shall expire each year. At each annual meeting of the 
Association seven directors shall be elected by ballot. The Board shall elect 
its Chairman annually. The Board may fill a vacancy occurring among the 
officers or the Board of Directors until the next annual meeting of the Asso- 


ciation, at which time a successor shall be duly elected for the unexpired 
term. 





ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall have general direction of the work of the 
Association and shall administer the funds of the Association. It shall report 
to the Association at the annual meeting and at such other times as the 
Association may require. 


ARTICLE VIII—EXECUTIVE COMMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of seven members of 
the Board of Directors. Such Committee shall consist of the Chairman of the 
Board who shall act as Chairman of the Committee, and six members of the 
Board to be appointed by the Chairman annually. Such Committee shall have 
the powers and perform the duties of the Board of Directors between its 
meetings, subject to the approval of the Board. Three members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 





ARTICLE IX—OTHER COMMITTEES 


A Nominating Committee consisting of five members of the Association 
shall be appointed by the President each year to nominate the officers to be 
elected by the Association. Such standing and special committees as may be 
authorized by the Association or the Board of Directors shall be appointed 


by the President. 
ARTICLE X—MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third Tuesday 
in May or on such day as may be determined by the Directors. Special meet- 
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ings may be held as determined by the Directors. Ten members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held as it may 
determine. Seven members shall constitute a quorum of the Board. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Association present at the annual meeting, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors. 





Minutes 


Business Transacted at the Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
National Probation Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 12-13, 1931 


The annual conference consisted of eleven separate sessions, including a 
luncheon meeting and two dinner meetings. In addition there were five 
joint sessions with the National Conference of Social Work and a joint 
session with the Social Work Publicity Council. 

The total registration at the conference was 225. Twenty-nine states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada were represented by delegates. Ninety- 
eight members joined or renewed their memberships in the Association. 

Special features of the year’s conference were a play presented at the 
close of the first evening’s session depicting a probation problem, a recep- 
tion by the local committee, a joint dinner with the federal probation 
officers who held separate institute sessions, and an excursion to visit places 
of interest. 


The following items of business were transacted: 


At the first session it was voted to send a telegram expressing regrets at 
the illness of Judge Herbert G. Cochran, who was scheduled to preside at 
this meeting. 

The report on the work of the Association was presented by the General 
Secretary on behalf of the Board of Directors. 


A report on the study of detention was presented by Harrison A. Dobbs, 
Director. 


The following Committee on Resolutions was appointed: 


William J. Harper, Director of Probation, 
Westchester County, New York, Chairman 

Henry C. Simonds, Chief Probation Officer, 
Juvenile Court, Tacoma, Washington 

R. K. Godwin, Deputy Chief Juvenile Probation Officer, 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Connecticut 

James S. Owens, Director of Probation, New York 


Mrs. George T. Palmer, State Probation Officer, 
Illinois, Secretary 


Mrs. Palmer presented the report of the committee. There was consid- 
erable discussion of a resolution proposed, endorsing state supervision. 
It was finally voted to modify this referring the question to the Board of 
Directors of the Association and suggesting that the matter be further dis- 
cussed at the next annual conference. The resolutions as adopted are pre- 
sented herewith. 
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A Committee on Nominations was appointed, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 


Judge Joseph Siegler, Juvenile Court, 
Newark, New Jersey, Chairman 


Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, State Probation Officer, 
Plymouth, Indiana 


John P. Plover, Director, Bureau of Probation, Department 
of Social Welfare, San Francisco, California 


Leonora Rector, State Supervisor of Juvenile Courts, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Judge Siegler presented the report and the following officers were unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: 


President—Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., New York city 
Vice-President—Justin Miller, Durham, N. C. (Re-elected) 


Members of the Board of Directors for a four year term: 
Re-elected— 


Professor Raymond Moley, Columbia University, New York city 
Joseph P. Murphy, Chief Probation Officer, Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. George W. Wickersham, Washington, D. C. 


New Members— 


Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., New York city 
Mrs. Dora Shaw Heffner, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson, Red Bank, N. J. 


Member of the Board of Directors for a three year term: 


Irving W. Halpern, Chief Probation Officer, 
Court of General Sessions, New York city 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) CHARLES L. CHUTE, 


General Secretary. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, JUNE 13, 1931 


RESOLVED: That a vote of thanks be given to the Minnesota Com- 
mittee of the National Probation Association, its Secretary, Howard R. Hush, 
and his staff; to Mayor Kunze of Minneapolis; to the Kellet players of 
St. Paul; to the conference speakers; to the Nicollet Hotel and to all others 
who cooperated in making the conference an outstanding success. Also 
that a vote of thanks be given by this body to the officers of the National 
Probation Association and to the General Secretary, Charles L. Chute, for 
the splendid assistance and cooperation they are giving to the cause of pro- 
bation throughout the nation. 


RESOLVED: That the question of extending state aid or administration 
of probation be submitted to the Board of Directors of the National Proba- 
tion Association as worthy of careful study and further discussion at the 
next conference in Philadelphia. 


RESOLVED: That we express our appreciation to Harrison A. Dobbs 


for the national study of juvenile detention; to the members of the Advisory 
Committee and to the National Probation Association who cooperated with 
Mr. Dobbs, as well as to the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New York city, 
who by its generous financial assistance made the study possible. 


RESOLVED: That we express our desire to see continued the work of 
the Committees on: Domestic Relations Courts, Records and Statistics, Pub- 
licity, and Federal Probation. 


WHEREAS: This conference of the National Probation Association 
marks the 25th Anniversary of the founding of the Association, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we hereby pledge our continued support to 
the work of the Association in furthering the development of probation in 
federal, state and local courts. 


RESOLVED: That we reaffirm the importance of early preventive work 
and urge the extension of child guidance clinics in school systems, for the 
purpose of discovering and treating behavior problems, before antisocial 
habits are deeply rooted. 
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NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Organized 1907, Incorporated 1921 


NELSON TOWER, 450 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hush, 
rs of 


others 
fen OFFICERS AND BOARD—1931-1932 


tional 
>, for PRESIDENT 


 pro- CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


ration JUSTIN MILLER, Dean, School of Law, Duke University, 


>roba- Durham, N. C. 
t the 


TREASURER 
HENRY DEFOREST BALDWIN, New York, N. Y. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


JULIA C. LATHROP, Former Chief, Children’s Bureau, Rockford, Ill. 

JOSEPH LEE, Boston, Mass. 

HON. JULIAN W. MACK, Judge, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, New 
York, N. Y. 

HON. EDWARD F. WAITE, Judge, District Court, Juvenile Division, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Terms Expire 1935 


MRS. DORA SHAW HEFFNER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
=o PROF. RAYMOND MOLEY, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
= JOSEPH P. MURPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark, 
N. J. 
MRS. LEWIS S. THOMPSON, Red Bank, N. J. 
DR. MIRIAM VAN WATERS, Superintendent, Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women, Framingham, Mass. 
*HON. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, New York, N. Y. 


ation 


* Member Finance Committee. 
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Terms Expire 1934 


W. BRUCE COBB, Legal Aid Society, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. W. F. DUMMER, Chicago, Ill. 

*EDWIN L. GARVIN, New York, N. Y. 

IRVING W. HALPERN, Chief Probation Officer, Court of General 
Sessions, New York, N. Y. 

HON. CHARLES W. HOFFMAN, Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

EMMA O. LUNDBERG, Child Welfare League, New York, N. Y. 

HON. JOSEPH SIEGLER, Judge, Juvenile Court, Newark, N. J. 


Terms Expire 1933 


DR. JOHN H. FINLEY, Associate Editor, New York Times, New York, 
MX. 
CHARLES EDWIN FOX, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*HON. FRANKLIN CHASE HOYT, Chief Justice, Children’s Court, New 
York, N. Y. 

MRS. HELEN HARTLEY JENKINS, New York, N. Y. 

TRACY W. McGREGOR, Washington, D. C. 

JUSTIN MILLER, Dean, School of Law, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
*HON. GEORGE W. SMYTH, Judge, Westchester Co. Children’s Court, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Terms Expire 1932 


*HENRY pDEFOREST BALDWIN, New York, N. Y. 

HON. HERBERT G. COCHRAN, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Norfolk, Va. 

PROF. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, New Haven, Conn. 

HON. CAMILLE KELLEY, Judge, Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tenn. 

HERBERT C. PARSONS, State Commissioner of Probation, Boston, Mass. 

ALICE C. SMITH, Probation Officer, Women’s Court, New York, N. Y. 

PERCY S. STRAUS, New York, N. Y. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago, Il. 
JOHN G. AGAR, New York, N. Y. 
HON. FLORENCE E. ALLEN, Justice, Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio 
LADY ARMSTRONG, London, England 

MRS. FRANCIS C. BARLOW, New York, N. Y. 

HON. MARY M. BARTELME, Judge, Juvenile Court, Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE GORDON BATTLE, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. SIDNEY BORG, New York, N. Y. 





* Member Finance Committee. 
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CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM, New York, N. Y. 

REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND, U. S. Senator, New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE H. DAY, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

MRS. WILLIAM P. EARLE, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BERNARD FLEXNER, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. HARRY HART, Chicago, Ill. 

DR. HASTINGS H. HART, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

RALPH JONAS, New York, N. Y. 

DR. HOWARD A. KELLY, Baltimore, Md. 

HON. FREDERIC KERNOCHAN, Chief Justice, Court of Special Sessions, 
New York, N. Y. 

DR. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, New York School of Social Work, New 
York, N. Y. 

RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Boston, Mass. 

ADOLPH LEWISOHN, New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE MacDONALD, New York, N. Y. 

SPENCER MILLER, Jr., Workers’ Educational Bureau, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. W. L. MURDOCH, Birmingham, Ala. 

MRS. WILLARD PARKER, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

MRS. GIFFORD PINCHOT, Milford, Pa. 

JAMES H. POST, New York, N. Y. 

DR. ROSCOE POUND, Dean, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

VICTOR F. RIDDER, New York, N. Y. 

HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Governor General, Philippine Islands, 
Manila, P. I. 

FRANCIS H. SISSON, New York, N. Y. 

HENRY W. TAFT, New York, N. Y. 

HON. JOSEPH N. ULMAN, Judge, Supreme Bench, Baltimore, Md. 

MARTIN H. VOGEL, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. PERCY T. WALDEN, New Haven, Conn. 

DR. STEPHEN S. WISE, Rabbi, Free Synagogue, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. H. O. WITTPENN, Hoboken, N. J. 

B. LORING YOUNG, Massachusetts Board of Probation, Boston, Mass. 


ST AFF 


CHARLES L. CHUTE, General Secretary 

CHARLES A. GATES, Assistant Secretary 

LESLIE C. MERRELL, Assistant Secretary 

FRANCIS H. HILLER, Field Secretary 

MRS. MARJORIE BELL, Field Secretary 

EDGAR H. RUE, Financial Secretary 

LOUISE FRANKLIN BACHE, Educational Secretary 

HARRISON A. DOBBS, Director, Special Study of Juvenile Detention 
LELA T. BROWN, Special Study of Vocational Rehabilitation 
LIBERTE HEYMER, Office Manager 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 1931-1932 


COMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURTS 


HON. CHARLES W. HOFFMAN, Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman 

JOHN S. BRADWAY, Secretary, National Association of Legal Aid Socie- 
ties, Durham, N. C. 

W. BRUCE COBB, Legal Aid Society, New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE H. DAY, Attorney-at-Law, Hartford, Conn. 

HON. L. B. DAY, Judge, Supreme Court, Omaha, Neb. 

DR. SHELDON S. GLUECK, Harvard University Law School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

HON. PAUL W. GUILFORD, Judge, District Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FRED R. JOHNSON, Secretary, Michigan Children’s Aid Society, Detroit, 
Mich. 

KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Assistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

MARY EDNA McCHRISTIE, Referee, Court of Domestic Relations, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

HON. SAMUEL MURPHY, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

HON. JAMES HOGE RICKS, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Richmond, Va. 

PATRICK J. SHELLY, Chief Probation Officer, Magistrates Courts, New 
York, N. Y. 

CHARLES ZUNZER, Secretary, National Desertion Bureau, New York, 
N: Y. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE, General Secretary, National Probation Association, 
Ex-officio 


COMMITTEE ON RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


FRANK S. DROWN, Statistician, Municipal Court, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman 

KATE H. CLAGHORN, New York School of Social Work, New York, 
N. ¥. 

MARY AUGUSTA CLARK, Statistician, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
N. Y. 

JEANNETTE EZEKIELS, Director, Probation Department, Juvenile Court, 
Washington, D. C. 

PHILIP J. HEERY, Probation Department of Essex County, Newark, N. J. 

EMMA O. LUNDBERG, Child Welfare League, New York, N. Y. 

ALICE SCOTT NUTT, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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MARIE J. SWAIN, Probation Officer, Westchester County Children’s Court, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

PROF. SAM B. WARNER, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE, General Secretary, National Probation Association, 
Ex-officio 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL PROBATION 


EDWIN L. GARVIN, former U. S. District Judge, New York, N. Y., 
Chairman 

HON. FLORENCE E. ALLEN, Judge, Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio 

GEORGE GORDON BATTLE, New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM, New York, N. Y. 

W. BRUCE COBB, Legal Aid Society, New York, N. Y. 

HON. HERBERT G. COCHRAN, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Norfolk, Va. 

MRS. MAUDE MINER HADDEN, New York, N. Y. 

DR. HASTINGS H. HART, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

HON. CHARLES W. HOFFMAN, Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

FRANCIS FISHER KANE, Attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, New York School of Social Work, New 
You: MY. 

HON. JOHN C. KNOX, Judge, U. S. District Court, New York, N. Y. 

ADOLPH LEWISOHN, New York, N. Y. 

HON. JULIAN W. MACK, Judge, U. S. Circuit Court, New York, N. Y: 

HON. JAMES M. MORTON, Jr., Judge, U. S. District Court, Boston, 
Mass. 

JOSEPH P. MURPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark, 
N. J. 

REV. JOHN O’GRADY, Secretary, Catholic Charities, Washington, D. C. 

HERBERT C. PARSONS, State Commissioner of Probation, Boston, Mass. 

DR. ROSCOE POUND, Dean, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Governor General, Philippine Islands, 
Manila, P. I. 

JOSEPH W. SANFORD, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, Washington, D. C. 

HON. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, New York, N. Y. 

DR. STEPHEN S. WISE, Rabbi, Free Synagogue, New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE, General Secretary, National Probation Association, 
Ex-officio 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


LOUISE FRANKLIN BACHE, Educational Secretary, National Probation 
Association, New York, N. Y., Secretary 

MRS. FLORENCE RIDDICK BOYS, State Probation Officer, Plymouth, 
Ind. 

HON. HERBERT G. COCHRAN, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Norfolk, Va. 
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EDWARD C. CONNOLLY, Probation Officer, City and Police Court, 
New Britain, Conn. 

HON. W. S. CRISWELL, Judge, Juvenile Court of Duval County, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

HARRY HILL, Chief Probation Officer, Cook County Juvenile Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HON. CAMILLE KELLEY, Judge, Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tenn. 

JOSEPH P. MURPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark, 
N. J. 

HERBERT C. PARSONS, State Commissioner of Probation, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN P. PLOVER, Supervisor of Probation, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, San Francisco, Calif. 

EVART G. ROUTZAHN, Associate Director, Department of Surveys and 

Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF JUVENILE 
DETENTION 


MRS. MARTHA P. FALCONER, New York, N. Y., Chairman 

HENRIETTA ADDITON, Director, Crime Prevention Bureau, New York, 
N. Y. 

CALVIN DERRICK, Superintendent, New Jersey State Home for Boys, 
Jamesburg, N. J. 

HARRISON A. DOBBS, Graduate School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

DR. HASTINGS H. HART, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

DR. RUTH HILLIARD, Superintendent, Essex County Parental Home, 
Newark, N. J. 

JOHN KLEIN, Superintendent, Hawthorne School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

EMMA O. LUNDBERG, Child Welfare League of America, New York, 
N.Y. 

LEONARD W. MAYO, New York School of Social Work, New York, 
ny. 

FREDERICK A. MORAN, Executive Director, State Division of Parole, 
Albany, N. Y. 

JOSEPH P. MURPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark, 
N. J. 

HON. GEORGE M. READ, Judge, Juvenile Court, Detroit, Michigan 

HON. JAMES HOGE RICKS, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Richmond, Va. 

HENRY W. THURSTON, New York School of Social Work, New York, 
N.Y. 

ALFRED WHITMAN, Secretary, Boston Children’s Aid Society, Boston, 
Mass. 

MRS. H. O. WITTPENN, New Jersey State Board of Control of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Hoboken, N. J. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE, General Secretary, National Probation Association, 
Ex-officio 
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COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND 
THE JUVENILE COURT 


JUSTIN MILLER, Dean, School of Law, Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
Chairman 

MRS. MARJORIE BELL, Field Secretary, National Probation Association, 
New York, N. Y., Secretary 

HON. HERBERT G. COCHRAN, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Norfolk, Va. 

HON. WALTER S. CRISWELL, Judge, Juvenile Court, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
OF YOUNG OFFENDERS 


DR. BERNARD GLUECK, Ossining, New York 
DR. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, New York School of Social Work, New 


York, N. Y. 
DR. MIRIAM VAN WATERS, Superintendent, Massachusetts Reformatory 


for Women, Framingham, Mass. 





The National Probation Association 


5 hws Association is organized to extend and improve probation 

work and the organization of the courts for social, individual 
justice. It is the only national association at work in this field. It 
cafries on an active and varied program throughout the year. It 
conducts city and state-wide studies of courts and probation depart- 
ments. It drafts laws to extend and improve probation and juve- 
nile courts and assists in securing their passage. It visits and assists 
judges, probation officers and local associations interested in secur- 
ing more adequate public support and higher standards of work in 
their courts. Assistance is given to judges in securing competent 
probation officers and to officers seeking placement. 

The Association holds a National Probation Conference each 
year at which progress in the field is recorded and stimulated. Con- 
ferences and special institutes for probation officers and others are 
also held in various parts of the country. A research program is 
carried on for the practical study of special problems. 

The Association serves as a clearing house for information in this 
field for the entire country. Its principal publications are the 
monthly bulletin, “Probation,” containing news, information and 
short articles of particular value to court workers and the “Year 
Book,” containing the addresses and discussions at the annual proba- 
tion conference. Among other publications are the ‘‘National Di- 
rectory of Probation Officers,” published every other year, a series 
of case record forms for probation officers, reports of studies, and 
popular pamphlets and leaflets. 

All who are concerned or interested in the work are welcomed 
as members of the Association. Each member receives the monthly 
bulletin and Year Book on request. 

The minimum membership fee is $2 a year; contributing mem- 
bership $5; supporting membership $10; sustaining membership 
$25; patron membership $100, and life membership $1,000. 

The Association is supported entirely by membership dues and 
voluntary contributions. Gifts are earnestly solicited to meet the 
many growing needs and requests for assistance from all over the 
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country. Contributions to the Association are deductible from 
income tax returns, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
214 of the Revenue Act of 1924. 


Make checks payable to the Association. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
450 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


President: Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. 

Vice-President: Dean Justin Miller: 

Chairman, Board of Directors: Judge Franklin Chase Hoyt 
Treasurer: Henry deForest Baldwin 

General Secretary: Charles L. Chute 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to the National Probation Association, 
incorporated under Article Three of the Membership Corporations 
Law of the State of New York, to be applied to the benevolent 
uses and purposes of said Association and under its direction (here 
insert description of the money or property given). 





Index 


TO SUBJECTS OF ARTICLES AND NAMES OF PERSONS IN 
THE 1931 YEAR BOOK OF THE NATIONAL 
PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Piste, Jane (reference), 14 

Address of welcome,—1 

Advisory committee for the study 
of juvenile detention (see Com- 
mittees, N. P. A.) 

Age limits,—Utah, 262 

Alabama (references), 148, 177; 
legislation, 249, 250; state aid 
and supervision, 175 

Alaska,—legislation, 249, 263 

Allen, Glenna M. (case story, juve- 
nile), 127 

Alter, Rev. Dr. Carl J. (quoted), 
239 

American Legion (reference), 144 

American Prison Association (ref- 
erence), 267 

Arizona,—legislation, 249, 250 

Arkansas,—roll call, 144; state aid 
and supervision, 174, 180 


B aldwin, Henry deForest (refer- 
ence), 278 

Baltimore, Md.,—legislation in, 
154, 254 

Bartelme, Judge Mary M. (paper), 
14; (reference), 48 


Bates, Sanford (paper), 69; (refer- 
ence), 271 


Baumes laws,—comment on, 246 


Beebe, Don C. H.,—state aid and 
supervision (Vermont), 208 


Beecher, Henry Ward (quoted), 
237 

Bell, Mrs. Marjorie,—work of, 265, 
266, 269, 270, 271 

Big Brothers (references), 69, 96, 
121 

Big Sisters (references), 99, 121 

Binford, Jessie F. (paper), 19 

Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. (quoted), 
14 

Boy Scouts of America (refer- 
ences), 118, 121; aid in prevent- 
ing delinquency, 63 

Boys, Mrs. Florence R. (refer- 
ences), 188, 283; roll call 
(Indiana), 150; state aid and 
supervision (Indiana), 191 

Bronner, A. F. (reference), 231 

Brown, Lela T.,—vocational guid- 
ance study, 272 

Buffalo, N. Y.,—children’s court, 
161 

Bureau of Social Hygiene, N. Y. C. 
(references), 165, 271 


Coke, Judge Frederick P. (refer- 
ence), 19 

California,—legislation, 249, 251; 
N. P. A. work in, 267; roll call, 
145; state aid and supervision, 
174, 184 


Camp Fire Girls (reference), 121 
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Carstens, C. C. (reference), 163 


Carter, Albert B..—roll call (Mass- 
achusetts), 155; state aid and 
supervision (Massachusetts), 193 

Case loads,—excessive, 108 

Case stories,—detention, 221; illus- 
trating use of mental hygiene, 
6, 8, 10, 11; juvenile court, 43, 
44; the rankly incorrigible boy 
(juvenile), 127; the W. family’s 
domestic problems (juvenile), 
122 


Case work,—in probation, 109 
Cassell, Rebecca (paper), 117 


Chandler, Hon. A. B. (reference), 
153 


Chicago, Illinois,—case story, juve- 
nile, 127; detention, 221; early 
history of juvenile court, 14; 
Montefiore school, 48 

Child guidance clinics (see clinics) 

Children,—classifying, 7; needs of, 
6, 37; problem, 33; society in 
relation to, 30 

Church,—in rural counties, 121; 
relationship to delinquency, 23, 
35, 38; use in probation, 115 


Chute, Charles L. (discussion), 
102; (paper), 169; (references), 
95, 188, 270, 284; foreword, iii; 
minutes of conference, 282; N. 
P. A. report, 264; roll call 
(Kansas), 151; tribute to, 18 

Civil service—value of in proba- 
tion, 178; Westchester Co., N. 
Y., 99; Wisconsin, 215 

Cleveland, Ohio (reference), 259; 
juvenile court, 164; N. P. A. 
work in, 266 


Clinics,—child guidance, 5, 38, 
145; Massachusetts psychiatric, 
88; psychiatric in N. Y. C. Court 
of General Sessions, 162; resolu- 
tion regarding, 284; Westchester 
Co., N. Y., 102 
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Cochran, Judge Herbert G. (refer- 
ences), 270, 282 


Colcord, Joanna (quoted), 109 

Colorado,—legislation, 249, 251; 
roll call, 146 

Committees, N. P. A. (references), 
domestic relations court, 284; 
federal probation, 284; publicity, 
284; records and statistics, 284; 
(members of), domestic relations 
court, 288; federal probation, 
289; juvenile detention, 290; 
publicity, 289; relations between 
the school and the juvenile court, 
291; records and statistics, 288 

Community,—and child, 26 

Conferences, — in Massachusetts, 
194 

Connecticut (reference), 174; legis- 
lation, 249, 251; roll call, 145; 
state aid and supervision, 175, 
185 

Conviction,—criminal, 85 

Correspondence course,—on proba- 
tion, 189 

Court of General Sessions, N. Y. 
C. (reference), 162 

Courts (juvenile),—abolition of, 
46; committee on relationships 
between the school and, 291; 
early history of, 14; new legis- 
lation, 249; school and, 40, 48 

Courts (U. S.) (reference), iii; 
legislation, 263 

Crime,—areas, 34; data, 35; fed- 
eral, 70; in cities, 34; in rural 
counties, 34; newspapers and, 
35; studies, 31 

Crime commissions (reference), 
243 


a Blaine (reference), 165 
Delaware,—legislation, 249, 252 


Delinquency,—classifying, 7; com- 
munity organizations and, 97; 
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mental hygiene and the delin- 
quent child, 3; probation and, 
83; understanding, 19; use of 
recreation in, 61 

Detention,—advisory committee for 
the study of juvenile, 290; juve- 
nile home standards, 231; N. P. 
A. study of, 144, 165, 271; N. 
Y. Crime Commission studies, 
33; relationships of probation, 
the institution and, 221 

Devine, Cleatie, H.—roll call 
(Iowa), 151 

Devol, Judge Brenton A. (refer- 
ence), 150 

Directory of probation officers,— 
Connecticut, 187; N. P. A., 273 

Discipline,—in probation, 115 

District of Columbia,—roll call, 
147 

Dobbs, Harrison A. (references), 
144, 270, 271, 282; tribute to, 
284 


Dolton, Isabella (paper), 48 
Doyle, John J. (discussion), 202 


Duke University,—school of law, 
90 


Dummer, Mrs. W. F. (references), 
48, 54 


| Judge Harry L. (dis- 
cussions), 100, 239; roll call 
(Ohio), 164 

Education (see Schools) 

Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard (reference), 
272 


Employment (see also Vocational 
guidance); value in probation, 
113 

Ezekiels, Jeannette,—roll call (Dis- 
trict of Columbia), 147 


Pe, Bernard J. (reference), 
188 


Family,—and probation, 110; rela- 
tionship of child to, 21 

Federal courts (see Courts, U. S.) 

Federal probation (see Probation, 
federal ) 

Fite, Beulah W.,—roll call (Ten- 
nessee), 165 

Florida,—legislation, 252, 269; N. 
P. A. work in, 264; roll call, 148 

Flower, Mrs. Lucy (reference), 14 

Four H clubs (reference), 121 


Frost, Judge Lincoln,—roll call 
(Nebraska), 158 


a of recreation with, 61 

Gates, Charles A.,—work of, 264, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 270 

Georgia,—legislation, 252; state aid 
and supervision, 176 

Gerlach, Edgar M. (discussion), 
240; (paper), 235 

Gibson, Mrs. Katherine (refer- 
ence), 180 

Glueck, Dr. Sheldon (reference), 
109 

Godsen, William C. (reference), 
94 

Godwin, Richard K. (reference), 
282; roll call (Connecticut), 
144; state aid and supervision 
(Connecticut), 185 

Grover, George W.,—roll call 
(Maine), 154 

Guilford, Judge Paul W. (discus- 
sion), 202 


Pi teers, Irving W. (paper), 
105; (reference), 283 

Harper, William J. (discussions), 
99, 100, 102; (reference), 282; 
appointment in Westchester Co., 
94 

Hart, Mrs. Sara L. (reference), 14 

Hartwell, Dr. S. W. (paper), 3 
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Haskell, Samuel B. (reference), 
152 

Healy, Dr. William (references), 
20, 231 

Heavilon, Jesse (reference), 150 

Heffner, Mrs. Dora Shaw (refer- 
ence), 283 

Hill, Harry (discussion), 99 

Hiller, Francis H. (paper), 249; 
work of, 144, 158, 181, 213, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 270 

Hoey, Jane M. (paper), 30 

Hoffman, Judge Charles W. (refer- 
ence), 271 

Hughes, Charles Evans, Jr. (refer- 
ence), 283 

Hurley, Timothy D. (reference), 
16 

Hush, Howard R. (reference), 
281; roll call (Minnesota), 157 

Hyatt, Judge Carl B. (paper), 40 


ies -cdieaidliatien 252 


Illinois (reference), 174; legisla- 
tion, 190,.249, 252, 269; N. P. 
A. work in, 175; N. P. A. work 
in Moline, 267; roll call, 149; 
state aid and supervision, 187 

Indiana,—legislation, 249, 253; 
state aid and supervision, 173, 
191; roll call, 150 

Industry,—relation to delinquency, 
24 

Institutions,—and community or- 
ganization, 97; commitment to, 
224; crime studies of, 32; prin- 
ciples common to probation and, 
235; relationships of probation 
and detention to, 221 

Iowa,—legislation, 253, 269; N. 
P. A. work in, 265; roll call, 
151; state aid and supervision, 
176 
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J ackson, Leroy,—roll call (North 
Carolina), 162 

Johnson, Judge Stanley H. (refer- 
ence), 146 

Jones, A. E. (reference), 253 

Juries,—use of, 244 

Justice,—criminal, 241; preventive, 
86 


Juvenile courts (see Courts, juve- 
nile) 


isin claaiitatiain, 249, 253, 
269; roll call, 151 

Kansas City, Mo.,—legislation, 256 

Kawin, Irene (discussions), 103, 
226, 227, 228; (paper), 221 

Kenney, John J. (discussions), 227, 
228 

Kentucky (reference), 178; N. P. 
A. work in, 267; probation asso- 
ciation, 153; roll call, 152 

Kunze, W. F. (paper), 1; (refer- 
ence), 284 


rr Julia (reference), 14 

Law,—and probation, 74; condi- 
tions of, 43; federal probation, 
71; obligations of, 45 

Lawyers,—conduct of, 246; igno- 
rance regarding law and proba- 
tion, 74; importance of legal 
training, 89 

Legislation (for legislation in a 
specific state, refer to that state), 
—concerning probation and juve- 
nile courts, 249; N. P. A. in 
state, 269 

Lewis, Joseph E. (discussion), 203 

Libraries,—Arkansas state depart- 
ment, 183 

Loeber, Dr. Maud,—roll call 
(Louisiana), 153 

Louisiana (reference), 178; roll 
call, 153 


Lowrey, Sarah S. (paper), 120 


Lyman, Mrs. Margaret,—roll call 
(Illinois), 149 


7 ar Judge Frank (ref- 
erence), 146 


MacGunigal, Margaret,—roll call 
(North Dakota), 163; state aid 
and supervision (North Dakota), 
204 

McSweeney, Richard B. (reference), 
155 

Maine,—legislation, 249, 253, 269; 
N. P. A. work in, 266; roll call, 
154 

Maryland,—legislation, 249, 254; 
roll call, 154 

Massachusetts (references), 177, 
214; first to use probation, 16; 
legislation, 249, 255, 269; psy- 
chiatric clinic, 88; roll call, 155; 
state aid and supervision 170, 
172, 193 

Mawer, Helen C.,—roll call 
(Florida), 148 

Memphis, Tennessee, — juvenile 
court, 166 


Mental hygiene (see also Clinics) ; 
delinquent child and, 3; in rural 
counties, 121; psychiatric clinic 
in Court of General Sessions, 
N. Y. C., 162; tests, 111 

Michigan (reference), 178; legis- 
lation, 156, 249, 256; roll call, 
156 


Miller, Justin (paper), 74; (refer- 
ences), 162, 259, 283 

Mills, J. W.,—roll call (Texas), 
166 

Minnesota (reference), 178; check- 
ing crime in, 1; conference in 
Minneapolis, 1; criminal justice 
in, 241; district court of Henne- 
pin Co., 247; findings of crime 
commission, 80; N. P. A. work 


in Minneapolis, 268; roll call, 
157; rural probation in, 117, 
120 

Missouri (reference), 178; legisla- 
tion, 256 

Moley, Raymond (reference), 283 

Moline, Illinois—N. P. A. work 
in, 267 

Monroe, Dr. Marian,—remedial 
work in reading, 54 

Montana,—legislation, 257, 269 

Montefiore school,—history of, 48 

Moore, Joel R. (reference), 272; 
tribute to, 73 


Moran, Frederick A. (reference), 
188 


Moseley school (reference), 60 

Moss, Margaret S.,—roll call 
(Pennsylvania), 164 

Mothers’ aid,—Illinois, 149; New 
Mexico, 161; North Dakota, 
204; Texas, 166 


Murphy, Joseph P. (discussions), 
102, 202, 203, 220; (reference), 
283; roll call (New Jersey), 
159 

Murphy, L. F. (discussions), 219, 
220; roll call (Wisconsin), 167; 
state aid and supervision (Wis- 
consin), 211 


Nashville, Tennessee,—N. P. A. 
work in, 266 

National Conference of Social 
Work (references), iii, 16, 19, 
30, 282 


National Probation Association 
(references), 120, 165, 284; 
annual report, 264; by-laws, 
279; committees (see entry un- 
der this heading); employment 
bureau, 274; history, iii, 16, 
198; membership and financial 
support, 274; officers and com- 
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mittees (names of), 285; prepa- 
ration of legislation drafts, 250; 
record blanks, 274; statement 
regarding, 293; surveys and 
studies, 264; treasurer’s report, 
277; tribute to, 95 

Nebraska,—legislation, 158, 249, 
257, 269; roll call, 158; state 
aid and supervision, 176 

New Hampshire (reference), 178; 
legislation, 249, 257, 269; N. 
P. A. work in, 265 

New Jersey (reference), 178; legis- 
lation, 249, 257, 269; N. P. A. 
work in, 268; roll call, 159 

New Mexico,—legislation, 257; 
roll call, 160 

New York (state) (reference), 
177; crime studies, 31; legisla- 
tion, 161, 249, 258, 269; roll 
call, 161; state aid and super- 
vision, 170, 173, 197 

New York state crime commission, 
—studies, 31 

Newspapers,—and crime, 35 

Non-support and desertion,—legis- 
lation for, 249 

North, Donald C.,—state aid and 
supervision (Rhode Island), 205 

North Carolina,—legislation, 162, 
249, 259; roll call, 162; state 
aid and supervision, 176 

North Dakota,—state aid and su- 
pervision, 177, 204, 259 

Notre Dame University (refer- 
ence), 65 


Onio (reference), 174; legisla- 
tion, 249, 259; roll call, 164; 
state aid and supervision, 175 

Olson, Floyd B. (paper), 241 

Oregon, — legislation, 249, 260, 
269; N. P. A. work in Portland, 
266; state aid and supervision, 
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177; state probation commission, 
249 

Owens, James S. (discussions), 
103, 104, 202, 203; (quoted), 
107; (reference), 270; roll call 
(New York), 161; state aid and 
supervision (New York), 197 


Pater, Mrs. George T. (discus- 
sion), 99; (reference), 282, 
state aid and supervision (lIlli- 
nois), 187 

Pardon,—use of, 74 

Parent-Teacher Association (refer- 
ence), 149 

Parker, Mrs. Anne O’Brien (dis- 
cussions), 228, 229, 230 

Parole,—confused with probation, 
74; in South Dakota, 165 

Parsons, Herbert C. (references), 
188, 271 

Pennsylvania, — legislation, 249, 
260, 269; N. P. A. work in 
Wilkes-Barre, 268; roll call, 
164; state aid and supervision, 
177, 178 

Perkinson, Florence (reference), 
160 

Persons, Judge Perry L. (discus- 
sion), 228 

Pettit, M. L. (paper), 61 

Physicial diagnosis,—and  delin- 
quency, 112; in rural counties, 
121 

Plant, Dr. James S. (reference), 
19 

Plover, John (reference), 283; 
roll call (California), 145; state 
aid and supervision (California), 
184 

Police,—and detention, 222 

Portland, Oregon,—N. P. A. work 
in, 266 

Prison,—failure of methods, 82; 
first offenders and, 69 
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Pr 


Probation,—(for probation in a 
specific state, refer to that state) ; 
adult, 83; annual report, 264; 
detention, the institution and, 
221; early history of, 14; insti- 
tutional work and, 235; history 
in New York state, 198; or- 
ganizing county department, 91; 
problems in administration, 105; 
rural, 117, 120; state aid and 
supervision, 169, 170; studies, 
107 

Probation (adult),—and the judi- 
cial process, 83 

Probation (cost of),—Rhode Is- 
land, 207; Wisconsin, 217 


Probation (federal) ,—history of, 
iii; in New Jersey, 159; N. P. 
A. committee on, 289; New 
Mexico, 161; report on 71, 272; 
Tennessee, 165; Texas, 166 

Probation officers,—and mental hy- 
giene, 3; appointment in Texas, 
166; excessive case loads, 108; 
getting viewpoint of probation, 
12; problems in administration, 
105; salaries and requirements 
in Westchester Co., N. Y., 94; 
state associations of, 178; train- 
ing, 106 

Probationers, — getting viewpoint 
of, 12; supervision of in Wis- 
consin, 216; work with, 107 

Prosecutor,—in criminal justice, 
81, 243 

Psychiatrists,—and detention, 234; 
report on Montefiore school, 51; 
use of, 4 

Psychologists,—and detention, 234; 
report on Montefiore school, 57 

Publicity—N. P. A. committee on, 
289; use of, 106 


uotations, — Reverend Doctor 


Carl J. Alter, 239; Henry Ward 
Beecher, 237; Joanna C. Colcord, 


109; Henry Van Dyke, 54; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 54; 
James S. Owens, 107; Dr. Harry 
M. Schulman, 111; Donald R. 
Taft, 235 


Bt — central bureau in 
Massachusetts, 195; N. P. A. 
committee on records and statis- 
tics, 288; use of in Rhode Is- 
land, 206 

Recreation,—use with delinquents, 
61, 112 

Rector, Leonora (reference), 283; 
roll call (Arkansas), 144; state 
aid and supervision (Arkansas), 
180 

Reed, Al. H. (reference), 144 

Reeves, Margaret—roll call (New 
Mexico), 160 

Reformatories,—treatment in, 69 

Rhode Island,—state aid and su- 
pervision, 171, 205 

Richardson, W. B. (reference), 
167 

Robinson, B. H.,—state aid and 
supervision (Utah), 207 

Robinson, H. A.,—roll call (Ken- 
tucky), 152 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. (reference), 
271 

Ross, James D.,—roll call (Michi- 
gan), 156 

Rue, Edgar H.,—work of, 269 


Ryan, Judge Dennis J. (reference), 
152 


a Texas, 261; 
Illinois, 190; legislation for in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, 256; 
Nebraska, 158; New Mexico, 
258; New York state, 258; 
Pennsylvania, 260; Westchester 
Go, N.Y., 94 
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Satnan, Clarence M.,—roll call 
(South Dakota), 165 

Scanlan, Mary F. (case story, juve- 
nile), 122 

School,—and the juvenile court, 
40, 48; committee on relation- 
ships between juvenile court and, 
291, relationship to delinquency, 
22, 39 


Schulman, Dr. Harry M. (quoted), 
111 


Scotland,—legislation, 262 

Shaw, Clifford R. (reference), 231 

Siegler, Judge Joseph (discus- 
sions), 100, 101, 103, 202, 203; 
(reference), 283 


Simonds, H. C. (references), 166, 
282 

Smith, Alfred E. (reference), 174 

Smyth, Judge George W. (discus- 
sions), 99, 100, 101, 103, 104; 
(paper), 91; (reference), 271 

Somerville, Clara (reference), 165 

South Bend, Indiana (reference), 
65 

South Dakota,—legislation, 165, 
249, 261; roll call, 165 

State,—relationship to delinquency, 
25; roll call by, 144; supervision, 
169, 249 

State aid (reference), 148; and su- 
pervision, 180; resolution re- 
garding, 282 

Stuckert, William L.—roll call 
(Maryland), 154 

Stullken, Edward H. (references), 
49, 55; report from, 51 

Summit, New Jersey—N. P. A. 
work in, 266 


Survey magazine (quoted), iii 


Te Donald R. (quoted), 235; 
(references), 189, 267 
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Tallman, Robert,—roll call, 146 

Tampa, Florida,—N. P. A. work 
in, 267 

Tannenbaum, Frank (quoted), 86 


Tappins, Matthew J. (reference), 
211 


Tennessee,—legislation, 249, 261; 
roll call, 165 

Texas,—legislation, 166, 249, 261; 
roll call, 166 

Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. (refer- 
ence), 283 

Thrift, use of in probation, 114 


Thurston, Henry W. (reference), 
14 


Truants,—classifying, 7; Monte- 
fiore school, 48; studies of, 32 


Tlecastineute 

U. S. Children’s Bureau (refer- 
ences), 120, 186 

U.S. courts (see Courts, U. S.) 

Utah,—legislation, 249, 261, 269; 
N. P. A. work in, 268; state aid 
and supervision, 172, 207 


wa. Waters, Dr. Miriam (refer- 
ence), 283 

Vann, Harold (reference), 167; 
roll call (Washington), 166 


Venn, William H. (discussion), 
104 


Vermont,—state aid and supervi- 
sion, 172, 208 

Virginia,—state aid and supervi- 
sion, 177 

Vocational guidance,—and delin- 
quency, 38, 113 

Volz, Edward P. (reference), 161 








Te ctiinn~ot call, 166 


Westchester Co., N. Y.,—organi- 
zation of probation department, 
91; N. P. A. work in, 268 

White House conference (quoted), 
56; delinquency committee of, 
19, 21, 30, 37, 51; value of, 
159 

Wickersham, George W. (refer- 
ence), 283 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa..—N. P. A. work 
in, 268 


Wills, Arnold L. (discussions), 
228, 229; (paper), 231 

Wisconsin,—legislation, 167, 249, 
262; roll call, 167; state aid and 
supervision, 172, 211 

Wyoming,—legislation, 262, 269; 
N. P. A. work in, 269 


Y. M. C. A. (reference,) 121; 
recreational experiment with, 63 





